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[X recalling public attention to the well-nigh forgotten pamphlet 
whose title heads this page, it is not our especial purpose 
either to denounce the dishonest repudiation of national engage- 
ments which it proposes, or to refute the sophisms by which the 
proposal is recommended. We take it as the basis and starting- 
point of a retrospective review. of the public life, character, and 
opinions of a public man, whose past career and present official 
position afford a very unsatisfactory indication of the low tone of 
political morality in this country. ‘That the Author of * Corn 
and Currency’ has been allowed to take place and precedence as 
one of the most successful politicians of this generation; that he 
has been an admired and applauded leader in two Oppositions, 
and found his way into two Cabinets; that Reformers have 
cheered him as a first-class patriot, and Conservatives delighted 
to honour him as a defender of religion and the Church; and 
that, at this moment, the national opinion tolerates him as Home 
Secretary, the official head of the magistracy, Minister (virtually) 
of Public Justice, and Public Instruction—indicates a shortness 
of memory, and a laxity of conscience in the public mind, 
which we take to be a far more serious evil than the Corn Law 
itself; as it is, in fact, the element in which Corn Laws, abuses 
of patronage, and the other mischiefs of class legislation 
live and thrive. Not, chiefly and specifically, to point an 
attack against Sir James Granam in particular, nor even to 
denounce the Conservatism that needs and uses such an instru- 
ment—but to test the quality of that national conscience and 
opinion which are answerable, in the last resort, for all the 
sins of both—have we submitted to the tedium of studying 
‘Corn and Currency,’ and wading through some fifteen years of 
Hansard and the newspapers. 
Before commencing our retrospect of the life and opinions of 
one of the most ental oniitlent changelings of our time, we wish 
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to have a clear understanding with the reader on one point. It 
is not as apostate, turn-coat, — or “recreant Whig,” that 
we have chiefly to speak of Sir James Graham. We have no 
quarrel with p Hoes. of opinion, as such: all wise men change 
their opinions, more or less. There are many ways in which 
change of opinion and of party may take place, without any im- 
peachment of the man’s morality or intellect—the point of infal- 
libility excepted. 

Opinion may change by conversion. When Sir Robert Peel 
changed his opinion on the currency—when Mr Macaulay 
changed his opinion on the ballot—no considerate person talked 
of “apostacy.” It is always open to a man to say, “ Whereas I 
was blind, now I see.” 

Opinions may change by growth. To say that Lord John 
Russell’s present Whig politics are very considerably different 
from the Whig polities of his ‘ Essay on the History of the 
English Government and Constitution,’ is simply saying that 
Lord John Russell’s mind is not a petrifaction. From disfran- 
chisement of East Retford to Schedule A. and ten-pound suf- 
frage ; or from moderate fixed duty to total and immediate re- 
peal; or from an appropriation clause to religious equality, and 
Justice to ar ter ta and the like are changes of opinion by 
which no man can be dishonoured. 

Opinion may change, or seem to change, by reaction. The 
successful assertion of one true principle of public policy may 
bring out all the more prominently before a man’s mind those other 
and counter principles—likewise true, in their place and way— 
which are necessary constituents of the equilibrium and well- 
working of social institutions. Thus, it is a quite conceivable 
case that, after such a revolution as the Reform Act, many an 
ardent Reformer of the rotten-borough constitution might be- 
come—with little real change of opinion, but with a very great 
change of party sympathies and aflinities—a cautious Conserva- 
tive of the ten-pound-franchise constitution, and be more anxious 
to consolidate a past victory than to press on to new ones. 
* Tinality” was an unlucky word ; but the thing intended by it 
is hardly that unadulterated absurdity which some of our Radical 
friends treat it as being. It is quite true, as Lord John Russell 
once said, that “no country can bear a revolution once a year ;” 
and the principle of permanence has its rights as well as the 
principle of progress. A change of political opinion—of action, 
rather—resulting from a man’s own political successes, may thus 
be perfectly sincere; and, when sincere, its sincerity will be 
evidenced by certain unmistakable signs. ‘The new-born Con- 
servative will honour his Conservatism by carrying on more 
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vigorously than ever his old war against the practical abuses and 
—— which discredit and weaken existing institutions ; and, 
while deprecating a second organic change, he will be anxious 
that the first should work well—should bear a rich harvest of 
root-and-branch administrative reforms—should at every point 
satisfy popular desire and realize: popular expectation. In pro- 
portion to his aversion to a second experiment, will be his 
anxiety that the first should be thoroughly successful : in a word, 
the honest progressive Reformer will have become the equally 
honest, and scarcely less useful, Conservative Reformer. A 
courteous, forbearant, conciliatory demeanour towards old co- 
adjutors, hardly needs to be named among the qualities which 
distinguish such a Conservative as we are supposing from a mere 
vulgar renegade. 

How far our Whig finality statesmen since 1832 have realized 
this ideal of reforming Conservatism, it is not here our business 
to inquire. Certainly, no such fine things can be predicated of 
the Baronet whose political life is the subject of this article. 
The charge which we have to bring against Sir James Graham 
is, not that he has changed his opinions and his party, but that, 
in all his opinions and party changes—from the hot, Cobbettite 
Whig-Radicalism of his younger days, to the more recent obstruc- 
tive Tory opposition and the present Home-Secretaryship—he 
has been alike violent, reckless, and unscrupulous; always rough 
and unfair to his opponents, always ready to cater to the worst 
prejudices, the angriest passions, and the most selfish interests of 
the class or party which for the time being he has served. It is 
usual, in speaking of great political renegades, to revert regret- 
fully to their “ earlier and better days.” Such regrets would be 
out of place here: we cannot find that Sir James Graham ever 
had any better days than his present. Between the Whig-Ra- 
dicalism that could advocate the iniquities of ‘ Corn and Currency, 
in an Address to the Landowners,’ and the Conservatism that 
stickles for the purity and integrity of the Church of England in 
Ireland, we confess ourselves unable to make a choice—we do 
not see that the one is before or after the other. Perhaps it is 
not wonderful that the two should be united in one man; but it 
is marvellous that that man should have successively had the 
confidence of two parties, and found a place in two Cabinets— 
first, under the most proudly honourable of our public men, and 
next under the most prudent and decorous. 


Sir James Graham’s political life may be said to have begun 
with the publication of ‘Corn and Currency,’ of which the first 
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edition appeared in 1826.* Few, probably, of the present gene- 
ration of newspaper readers have ever actually seen this first 
essay in statesmanship of our Home Secretary; which is a 
pity—for it is the best key we have to the understanding of 
what Sir James Graham really is. Were there nothing more 
notable in this production than false economics and flimsy logic, 
which a clever man may reasonably be supposed to have long 
ago outgrown, we should think it hardly fair to disinter it at this 
time of day. But there is that in ‘Corn and Currency’ which not 
one man in a million ever does outgrow: the book shows a 
mind deficient in moral perceptions. it is an elaborate plea for 
plunder; a well-digested and carefully put-together scheme for 
enriching debtors by cheating creditors ; an incentive to fraudulent 
bankruptcy ; an argument (we use his words) for “ lightening ” 
the state vessel by “cutting away the broken mast of credit”—a 
dissertation on the conveniences of “opulent knavery.” As we 
believe this very disreputable brochure is scarce and difficult to 
come by, we ookieln a few extracts, to justify a mode of desig- 
nating it, which might otherwise, to the oblivious and forgiving 
public, seem to border on the abusive. 

It is hardly necessary to preface our extracts by remindin 
the reader that, in 1819, by the Act called Peel’s Bill (for which 
Sir James Graham voted) the legislature had tardily fulfilled its 
often-reiterated pledge to the public creditor, by making prepa- 
rations for rectifying the —— currency, and restoring a 
metallic standard of value. hereupon—good faith being found 
to have inconvenient consequences bor the indebted and mort- 
gaged portion of the aristocracy—Sir James Graham exhorts the 
andowners of Great Britain to employ their legislative power in 
redressing the grievance of a too costly and losing honesty :— 

‘¢ If the landowners would preserve their estates, either the stand- 
ard must be adjusted to their incumbrances, or their incumbrances to 
the standard. * * * Let them exert all their power, and insist 
on the revision of Mr Peel’s Act of 1819; an act no less fatal to the 
landowner than to the payer of taxes; an act now about to come 





* We find, in ‘ Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage,’ that the Right Hon. Sir 
James Rosert Georce Granam, of Netherby, was born June Ist, 1792. He 
succeeded his father, as second baronet, in April 1824. 

Sir James Graham entered parliament in 1819, as member for Hull, and 
voted for “Peel's Bill.” In 1826 he was elected for Carlisle. His name 
pretty regularly appears in the Whig minorities, but he took little active part 
in parliamentary politics until 1830, when he represented Cumberland. In 
November, 1830, he came into office with the Whigs, as First Lord of the 
Admiralty. In the first two parliaments after the Reform Act he sat for 
East Cumberland. Since 1837 he has successively found refuge in Pem- 
broke and Dorchester. 
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into full operation ; an act which, from its first introduction, goaded 
the people to insurrection, and the returning influence of which has 
not failed to produce the same alarming consequences. Here the 
landowners may, with safety, make their stand. The position is 
impregnable.. The payers of taxes, the productive classes, are ready 
to defend it; substantial justice is on our side. And who are they 
that are against us ?—the annuitants, the fundholders, and the econo- 
mists, a body which the landowners, if true to themselves, and in 
concert with the people, cannot fail to defeat. * * * It would 
be wise, then, carefully to review the real effects of the measure of 
1819, as bearing on the landowner, the debtor, and the tax-payer, 
the classes which comprise the great bulk of the community.”* 


Pennsylvania is very much of the same way of thinking, as to 
the claims of the classes which comprise the great bulk of the 
community. 

The idea of its being even remotely possible to keep faith with 
creditors—of its being right and honourable at least to make the 
attempt, though at some peril to the estates of the landowners— 
never seems to have entered our Baronet’s mind for a moment. 
He assumes, as of course, that the thing is impossible; that to 
bankruptcy or composition we must come, sooner or later—and, 
for the interests of all parties concerned, the sooner the better. 
He handsomely advises that the nation should “ fail” at once— 
to-day, while it is called to-day—in order that the creditor may 
get a respectable dividend :— 


‘* What, then, must happen on the recurrence of war? Either 
the debt must be obliterated, or an unlimited issue of paper must be 
resumed ; and amidst all the horrors of the French revolution, the 
assignats are the beacon most to be avoided. Would it not then be 
wise to avert this alternative? Self-preservation is the first law of 
states, as well as of individuals, the inalienable right of every com- 
munity. An invasion is threatened; rebellion rages; the burden of 
taxation becomes intolerable; the means of safety are in the hands 
of the government; the money provided for the quarterly dividend 
is lying in the Exchequer; and then, in the prophetic words of Mr 
Hume, ‘ necessity calls, fear urges, reason exhorts, compassion alone 
exolaims; the money will be seized for the current service, perhaps 
unwer solemn protestations of being immediately replaced: but no 
more is requisite; the whole fabric, already tottering, falls to the 
ground, and buries thousands in its ruins. This may be called the 
natural death of public credit; for to this period it tends as naturally 
as an animal body to its dissolution and destruction.’ The interest, 
therefore, of the creditor must urge him to compound with the 
debtor before he drive him to desperation. To-day, while it is 
called to-day, he may obtain reasonable terms, and secure his pro- 





* ¢Corn and Currency,’ p. 64. 
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perty in peace: but a little while, and the opportunity will be gone. 
‘The public is a debtor whom no man, and no body of men, can 
oblige to pay. Present necessity forces states into measures against 
their interests ; and the interest of preserving public credit, the only 
interest binding on the public debtor, may easily be overbalanced by 
the amount of the debt and by a difficult emergency.’ ” * 


It would be foreign to our present purpose to go into the old 
controversy about the effects of the acts of 1797 and 1819 on the 
rights of the public creditor. With the merits of this question 
we have here no concern, but only with the political morality of 
Sir James Graham: and this is to be tested by reference, not so 
much to the abstract merits of the case, as to his opinion of these. 
Be it borne in mind, then, that the writer of ‘Corn and Cur- 
rency’ distinctly allows, that the public creditor advanced his 
money on the faith of a parliamentary pledge that cash payments 
would be resumed at the close of the war; that this prospective 
and promised resumption was an element of the original contract, 
a part of the consideration:—so that the restoration of the 
standard of value, in 1819, was only the tardy fulfilment of an 
old promise, gave the creditor nothing more than his stipulated 
due. Sir James Graham himself speaks of “the parliamentary 
pledge so frequently given, and at last so fatally redeemed, of 
returning to cash payments at the end of the war.” + And, in 
reply to the argument— 

“That though the currency of the country was really depreciated 
for a quarter of a century, yet that there were repeated parliamen- 
tary pledges, that, at the termination of the war, the ancient standard 
should be restored, and, therefore, that in all contracts during that 
time, reference was had to an expected return to cash payments.” 


His answer is :— 


“‘ That these pledges were broken as often as they were given ; 
and that Mr Vansittart’s resolution still stands unrepealed, which, 
in one of the years when the —— of bullion was highest, 


negatives, by a solemn decision of the House of Commons, the fact 
of depreciation.” t 





* P. 31. + P94. 

t It seems almost too small a thing to note~and yet it is worth noting, 
as a sign of that conscious unveracity in argument which, if a man begin 
life with it, not all the years of Methuselah can cure him of—that, five pages 
further on, Sir James Graham treats the solemn decision of the House of 
Commons as a solemn falsehood, and argues that, because false, it is with- 
out force to invalidate his doctrine of creditors’ rights :— 

_ “Nor will the argument avail anything that the Legislature never recognised 
the difference of value between paper and coin; for, in the same year when Mr 
Vansittart’s resolution was carried (a resolution, as stated by Mr Brougham, which 
every man who could count ten on his fingers knew to be false,)” &c.—P. 114. 
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That the pledges were broken as often as they were given is 
certainly an excellent reason for breaking them once more, and 
once for all. 

Sir James Graham is prepared to take very quietly any general 
outcry of horror at a breach of faith, when the convenience of 
the case is clear: 

“ Then comes the general outcry of horror at a breach of faith, 
and the violation of existing contracts. All this tender feeling and 
scrupulous justice would have becn mighty well in 1797; it would 
have weight even now, if no previous interference had taken place 
between debtor and creditor: but twice, since the commencement of 
the French war, have the present ministers of the crown disturbed 
every fixed money bargain, by direct legislative interposition. * * * 
On the ground of public convenience, the ancient standard was 
overturned in 1797, and on the same grounds it is equitable to de- 
mand a mitigation of the effects of its forced restoration.””* 


The proposed mitigation of the effects of the fatal redemption 
of a solemn legislative pledge, was neither more nor less than a 
forced annual transfer of cash, to a considerable amount, from all 
creditors to all debtors :— 


“ Inasmuch as I have proved that Mr Peel’s Bill, in full opera- 
tion, will be a bonus to the annuitant of more than thirty per cent., 
I strenuously and boldly contend, both for the equity and the 
necessity of imposing a direct tax, to a considerable amount, on all 
annuities charged on land, or payable from the Exchequer.’’+ 


The import of “ considerable amount” may be gathered from 
the enumeration of the advantages contemplated. ‘The proposed 
tax on all annuities was intended to countervail a large “ re- 
mission of the taxes which interfere most with our trade 
and manufactures, and enhance the price of articles of first 
necessity to the consumer ;” in particular, “great reductions” 
in the taxes on tea, sugar, tobacco, and malt, and the “ absolute 
repeal” of the legacy tax, the assessed taxes, and the taxes on 
soap and candles:—* the proposed annuity tax will cover all 
these beneficial changes ”’t 

We must not neglect to note that, when our Baronet speaks of 
the equity of debtors taxing their creditors, he forgets that he 
has previously admitted its ‘considerable injustice.” He 





Thus, Mr Vansittart’s resolution is, ad libitum, true or false, solemn or 
ridiculous, an entity or a nonentity, a good case in point, or a petty diffi- 
culty to be contemptuously disposed of. The logic of this is not worth a 
word : it is not Sir James Graham’s logic, but his morality we here have 
to do with, 

* P. 110. + P. 108. t P. 105. 
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shows, however, that the injustice will be highly beneficial to 
the community :— 


‘I will not attempt to deny that the course which I shall pre- 
sume to recommend to the landowners is open. to grave objections, 
and that it must produce considerable injustice. But if it save the 
aristocracy, if it save the landed interest, it will also restore vigour 
to our commerce and plenty to our labouring poor. It will inflict 
partial injury on a few, but it will bestow lasting benefit on the 
community.” * 


But, though considerably unjust, the scheme has at least the 
merit, in its author’s eyes, of being a naked injustice. There is 
no ‘*delusion” in it (p. 103). He adds :— 


« The tax on all annuitants is a direct avowal of the inability to 
pay according to the full amount of our ancient standard. It isa 
memorial to all governments and to all nations, that there are limits 
beyond which taxation cannot be carried. * * * It will operate 
as a wholesome check on our future financial measures.” 


And he kindly shows, with a considerateness which one could 
not have expected, that, after all, the creditor himself will be no 
great loser by the operation: for, “what the direct tax may take 
from him, the remission of indirect taxes would in a great measure 
restore.” And this consideration, he says— 


“ Leads me in my conscience to believe, that the weight of an 
annuity tax, such as in fairness could be imposed, would not create 
any real loss, or operate as a privation, to the annuitant himself. 

“ The only annuitants who must suffer would be the annuitants 
now living abroad, If they be natives, I cannot compassionate their 
lot, when their interest will no longer militate with their duties, and 
when, without a sacrifice of income, they may return to the land of 
their fathers. If they be foreigners, I regret the hardship of their 
case, but I contend for its necessity; and our national prosperity 
must not be endangered for the sake of our credit with strangers.” + 


Precisely what they say in Pennsylvania, 

Our new Jack Cade (to borrow the term Sir James Graham has 
applied to others) further shows, at some length, that this consi- 
derably unjust, yet highly convenient, and on the whole equitable 
adjastment of matters is not open to any serious objection on the 
score of practicability. ‘The victims are few and helpless :—* the 
number of creditors is known to be small; the whole body of fund- 
holders scarcely exceeding 280,000 persons.”{ And it would 


be impossible for these fundholders to save themselves by 
selling out :— 





* P. 98, + P, 106. t P. 113. 
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‘* The very discussion of the measure will so depress the price of 
funds, as to render the immediate loss of principal by sales fully 
equivalent to the diminution of the annual interest by the tax.” * 


Nor are the class of mortgagee creditors in better case for self- 
defence. In answer to the objection “that the mortgagee will 
instantly foreclose in every case, and seek to regain his principal 
for the purpose of investing it beyond the reach of this impost” 
—he says:— 

“ It would not be impossible to devise a special remedy for this 
difficulty ; since, even without any legislative interference, the Lord 
Chancellor, during the war, in the exercise of a sound discretion, 
frequently granted to the mortgager a greater length of time for the 
repayment of the principal, than the contract stipulated. I am not, 
however, disposed to believe that an annuity tax would disturb many 
existing mortgages, for the ageing part of: the money so invested 
consists either of trust funds, or of the capital of public bodies. 
Neither the one nor the other can be sent abroad; the investment 
must be in this country; and a transfer from land to the funds 
would avail nothing, for, by the original supposition, the annuity 
tax would be an equal impost on the mortgagee and on the fund- 
holder. Some few bold individuals might venture to call up their 
money, and to embark it in trade, or to place it in foreign funds: 
but the risk. in some cases, and the impossibility in others, of chang- 
ing the investment, would, in effect, be tantamount to an actual 
prohibition.” + 

In short, the robbery would be in all respects as convenient 
and safe as lucrative. Nor are there any prospective and possible 
mischiefs to countervail the near and certain gain. The notion 
of a loss of national credit consequent on the repudiation of 
national debt is a mere bugbear. For, as Mr Hume justly 
remarks, the opulent knave will always stand higher in the 
money market of the world than the honest bankrupt :— 


“‘ The fear of an everlasting destruction of credit is an endless 
bugbear. For a prudent man, in reality, would rather lend to the 
= immediately after we had taken a sponge to our debts than 

efore; as much as an opulent knave, even though one could not 
force him to pay, is a preferable debtor to an honest bankrupt. The 
former, in wie to carry on business, may find it his interest to dis- 
charge his debts when they are not exorbitant; the latter has it not 
in his power.” { 


On the whole, we do not know that any statesman now living 


began lite more discreditably than the writer of ‘Corn and Cur- 
rency. ‘That it did not instantly and utterly ruin Sir 





* P. 106. + P. 107. +P. 296. 
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James Graham as a public man,—that it has not been so 
much as a transient difficulty in the way of his advancement 
in the councils, successively, of our two great political parties,— 
that he has never found it necessary to make any disavowal 
of its sentiments beyond admitting that “he had gone some- 
what too far ” in some of his predictions,* and intimating that 
“he was not vain of his own work;’t that the advocate of 
“opulent knavery” has been allowed to promote himself to 
the championship of the Irish Protestant Chureh in all its 
purity and integrity;—all this is most disgraceful—we say not 
to the heads of this or that party—but to that public con- 
science and opinien of which all parties are, more or less, repre- 
sentative. 

Sir James Graham’s polities, from his entrance on parliamentary 
life to the period of the Reform agitation, were those which 
have more recently been designated Whig-Radicalism ; with a 
strong dash, however, of the Radical element. A “fine foaming 
patriotism ”| was in his votes and speeches. He was fond of 
— Locke, and honourable-friending Mr Hume. He de- 
claimed against “ tax-eaters”’ in the genuine Cobbettite dialect, 
and gained honourable mention in the columns of the ‘ Weekly 
Political Register.’ He lustily attacked salaries, sinecures, and 
pensions; discharged vollies of patriotic eloquence at the 
** flights of voracious birds of prey gloating in the upper regions 
of the air,”§ and, in a speech which perhaps contributed more 
than any other single parliamentary effort to prepare the way 
for the Reform agitation, showed how one hundred and thirteen 
Privy Councillors divided among them annually 650,164/. of the 
public money.|| His patriotism was as disinterested, too, as it 
was vigorous and thorough-going: he “disclaimed having any 
objects of his own to carry, in the opposition he sometimes found 
it his duty to give to men in power; his ambition was fully satis- 
fied in representing a large and populous county of England.”4 
And, when floated into office (disclaimers notwithstanding) on 
the tide of the Reform enthusiasm, the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty was as good an agitator, until the Bill was safe, as the 
member for Cumberland had been; went ‘beyond the strict 


limits of prudence,” and even “to the very verge of the law,” in 


* March 6, 1834. + March 14, 1839, 


_t “A speech marked with the features of the good old times, and dis- 
tinguished by all that fine foaming patriotism which marked the genuine 
Whig,” was his designation (March 12, 1830) of some former and forgotten 
oration of a recreant Whig, then on the ministerial benches. 

§ May 10, 1830. | May 14, 1830. 
] February 15, 1830. 
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his appeals to the democracy ;* and made Cockermouth ring with 
denunciations of “ recreant Whigs.”+ 

Up to this point, Sir James Graham had not given the world 
any decisive signs of political scrupulosity. He was not supposed 
to be what is called an “impracticable” man. His general 
repute was that of a Whig statesman with Radical leanings ; pos- 
sessed of a ready parliamentary tongue, first-rate official aptitude 
and party serviceableness, far-going popular opinions, fine foam- 
ing patriotism of the hustings quality, and a facile conscience on 
the law of debtor and creditor. One of the last things, perhaps, 
that a quiet looker-on at the political game would have antici- 
pated as coming within the range of probability, would have 
been the Netherby Baronet’s breaking with his party—and that 
party in office—on a point of conscience. But so it was: there 
is no accounting for consciences, any more than for tastes. All 
men draw the line somewhere. ‘The Arab robber draws the line 
at salt, the Chinese cheat at saucers, and the author of ‘ Corn 
and Currency’ at Irish tithes.. In 1834, Sir James Graham 
seceded from the Whig ministry, on the ground of “religious 
feelings and conscientious scruples ”| about the appropriation of 
a possible and contingent surplus of Irish Protestant Church 
property, to any other than Irish Protestant Church uses. He 
had no religious feelings and conscientious scruples about cutting 
away the broken mast of public credit; his religion had started 





* “T admit distinctly that appeals were made on that occasion [the 
Reform-Bill agitation] to popular support, perhaps beyond the limits of 
prudenee. I am not here to conceal anything; and [ repeat, that I think 
that the appeals which were then made to popular feeling were carried to 
the very verge of the law, and, perhaps, beyond the strict limits of 
prudence.” —Confidence in the Ministry, January 29, 1840. 

+ Sir James Graham has often “been disagreeably reminded of the 
following passage in his hustings speech at the Cumberland election, 
May, 1831:— 

“ The last time I addressed you from these hustings, I remember I had a wish 
to know who represented the borough of Cockermouth, and, excepting the return- 
ing officer, no man could tell me. And who now represents that borough? [A 
voice in the crowd, ‘ Searlett."]| Ay, and sorry ] am to hear him named in that 
way, for he was once a valued friend. Yes; the ex- Attorney-General, a recreant 
Whig, a follower of Fox, a nominee of Earl Fitzwilliam, a man honoured and 
respected until he began to wage an infamous war with the press,—he, I say, has 
been obliged to fly from the indignation of the people, and seek refuge in Cocker- 
mouth, under the wing of my Lord Lonsdale. He has crept into the House of 
Commons through the postern gate of which a reverend viear now on these 
hustings keeps the key. Tle has skulked from the offended majesty of the people, 
and is to be found the representative of those burgage tenures for which the late 
Mr Satterthwaite showed so much fondness, [A voice in the crowd, ‘ How do 
you like that, my lord? ’]” ; 

When reminded of this, in the days of his own recreancy, Sir James could 
only interject (February 22, 1837), “That was a long time ago!” 

{ Speech of March 30, 1835, on Lord John Russell's motion. 
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no objection against considerable injustice, when convenience 
was in the case, and the victims were few and weak ; and his 
conscience was sufficiently under the control of his judgment to 
appreciate the advantages of opulent knavery as compared with 
bankrupt honesty :—but, on tithes, religion and’ conscience were 
inexorable. He had even been a consenting party to the intro- 
duction of the famous 147th clause of Lord Stanley’s Irish 
Church Temporalities Bill (in, 1833), which spoke of a “ surplus 
of monies” to be “applied to such purposes as parliament 
shall hereafter appoint or direct ”—the “‘promotion of education 
in Ireland” being indicated by his colleague as one of the 
purposes contemplated.* He had joined in. extinguishing 
70,0001. of the Irish Protestant Church’s annual revenue, under 
the name of Vestry Cess, and was prepared to vote the confis- 
cation of thirty per cent. of its tithes for the benefit of the 
landowners: but Lord John Russell’s appropriation clause was 
quite too much for him. He “had strained his conscience to 
the utmost, and had endeavoured to carry compromise on this 
question with those. fram whom h¢ was compelled to differ, 
and with whom he agreed on all other points, so far.as he could 
with a due regard to consistency of principle, but he would not, 
he dared not, carry it further.’+ Appropriation was “but the 
commencement of a series of attacks, first on corporation property, 
then on private property, and, as a conscientious man, he could not 
support it.”’{ His conscience was not hampered by reiterated par- 
liamentary pledges to the living creditors of the state—but there 
was no getting over that clause in the Act of Union, which pledged 
Great Britain to keep faith with the manes of those Irish Protestant 
legislators who sold their country, and some of whom ‘thanked 
God they had a country to sell.” ‘The engagement in the Articles 
of Union * had always pressed heavily on his judgment, with refer- 
ence to this subject :” the clause relative to the Tectectaas Church 
‘was the clause which induced the Protestants of Ireland to yield 
their reluctant assent to that great measure.” As he pathetically 
says, in the exordium of his speech of March 30, 1835 :— 


‘* This fatal question has hurled me from power; it has severed 
some of the dearest and closest of the political connexions of my 
life; it has suspended and blighted—I hope it has not destroyed— 
some of my earliest friendships ; it may yet drive me from parlia- 
ment, it may force me into the retirement of private life, it may 
incapacitate me for office—but still I must repeat what the honour- 
able gentleman asserted, that it is of vital importance, and it admits 
of no compromise.” 





* See the Debate of June 21, 1833. 
+ Speech of March 30, 1835. t Ibid. 
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Of a yet higher order of eloquence is his peroration :— 

‘« T have been induced, sir, to lay before the House the grounds 
upon which I intend to give my vote on the present question. I told 
you that I had, upon this subject, religious feelings; that the pro- 
perty, the disposition of which is the subject of our discussion, was 
set apart by the piety of our forefathers, whether in England or in 
Ireland, to maintain and to propagate the Protestant religion; and 
I tell you that it is sacred, and must be applied to that, purpose. 
Those who minister at the altar shall live by the altar. This decree 
is high as heaven, you cannot take it away; it is strong as the 
Almighty, you ‘cannot overthrow it; it is lasting as the Eternal, it 
can never cease to bind you. It is binding on you as Christian 
legislators and as Christian men ; and, for one, there is no conside- 
ration on this earth which shall’ induce me to compromise or to 
violate it.” 

Sir James Graham had now regularly taken his place in the 
ranks of the Tory Opposition; and the fine foaming patriotism 
was exchanged for a fine foaming religious conservatism. True, 
he had but recently (December, 1834), while the result of the 
elections was still undecided, declined the overtures of the Tory 
Chief to join tlie cabinet then in process of construction; and at 
the East Cumberland election (January, 1835) had informed the 
applauding electors that the composition of that cabinet “was 
as bad as he could well imagine—it was entirely composed of 
men to whom and to whose measures he had been all his life 
opposed.” But he had, more recently (February 26), refused 
to concur in a vote “which might have the effect of placing” 
the worst possible cabinet “in a minority, under circumstances 
which must put to hazard their continued existence ;” and had 
mildly explained his hustings denunciation of them, as importing 
that “in such an administration he could not place unlimited 
confidence.” It eventually turned out that the real cause of 
the delicacy about taking office in 1834 was that, if he had then 
joined Sir Robert Peel, “ his conduct would have been liable to 
misconstruction.” * All liability to misconstruction being dissi- 
pated by lapse of time, it was ultimately discovered that the 
worst possible materials of a cabinet were exceedingly good 
materials, and the year 1841 found the once Whig-Radical Sir 
James Graham a Tory Secretary of State.+ 

Sir James Graham, we have seen, changed his politics on the 





* Speech to the Dorchester electors, September, 1841. 

+ The administration of 1834-5, and that formed in 1841, both included 
the names of Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Aberdeen, 
Lord Wharncliffe, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Lyndhurst, Earl De Grey, 
Mr Goulburn, Sir Edward Knatchbull, Sir George Murray, and Sir Henry 
Hardinge. 
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ground of religious feelings and conscientious scruples. Through 
a seven years’ parliamentary opposition, he continued to act on 
the principles and in the spirit of that religion which makes much 
of tithes, and little of justice, merey, and charity. No public man 
of our time has done more—Lords Lyndhurst and Stanley them- 
selves not excepted—to exasperate and inflame those sectarian 
antipathies which have rendered Ireland the chief difficulty, if 
not the insuperable impossibility, of British statesmanship. Tie 
after year, on the Irish Church question, the Irish Corporations 
question, and the Irish Registration question, as on the English 
Education question, he uniformly thrust his religion in the way 
of common justice and common sense; argued political questions 
as questions of creed and church; and studiously enlisted the 
worst sectarian animosities, both in and out of parliament, into 
the service of an exclusive, obstructive conservatism. And yet, 
from time to time during those years, we find him fervently 
**deprecating” the mingling of vlighin with politics, and elo- 
quently deploring the mischievous consequences of the “un- 
happy intermixture.” We know of nothing that matches this in 
all the parliamentary history of our time. The course of Sir 
Robert Peel’s opinions, as traced in a former Number of this 
Review, exhibits the same kind of phenomenon—flat opposites 
piled one above the other in successive and alternate layers; but 
the Chief is far outdone by the proselyte follower: even the 
opinions of Sir Robert Peel on agricultural protection and 
manufacturing distress present no such succession and alternation 
of contradictions, as do the opinions of Sir James Graham on 
the connexion and mutual relations of religion and politics. On 
the point whether religion has any, and what, connexion with 
polities—which Sir James Graham has chosen to make the 
turning-point of his political life—he does not seem to have yet 
made up his mind. Whether he holds that religion is the all- 
in-all of politics, or that religion is to be entirely excluded from 
politics, we are quite unable to discover; for, during his par- 
liamentary warfare of the last ten years, he has most steadily 
and pertinaciously asserted both. 

Thus, on the 8th of March, 1836—the religious feelings and 
conscientious scruples being still in the ascendant—he perorates 
a lengthy, vehement, anti-Catholic and anti-Irish harangue on 
the Irish Municipal Corporations Bill with— 


‘** The Protestants of the two countries are now resolved, as one 
man, to maintain and support their religion, the Protestant esta- 
blishment, by every constitutional means in their power—an esta- 
blishment still fayoured by the law, and blessed, as I believe, by a 
higher sanction.” 
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In the following June Sir James is prepared, if need be, to 
die with and for his religion, the Protestant establishment :-— 


“ Honourable members have talked as if some convulsion was 
near at hand, and of being prepared for the worst. I do still 
strongly confide in the strength and stability of the Protestant esta- 
blishment of this country; and I do solemnly believe that it will 
still preserve us from all danger of tyranny, bigotry, fanaticism, and 
anarchy. Our Church may, it is true, on the other hand, have to 
sustain a serious breach; it may be about to fall. But I, for one, 
if called upon in that fatal hour, to let the Church crumble into 
dust, and with it the British Constitution, which rests upon it and 
is mainly supported by it, shall declare, in the language of Lord 
Bolingbroke, that, ‘ when truth and reason and the cause of liberty 
fall with it, those who are buried in the ruins are happier than those 
who survive them.’”—T'ithes and Church (Ireland), June 2, 1836. 


In the ensuing February, our Baronet’s religious feelings and 
conscientious scruples are again strongly roused on the Municipal 
Corporations question: in the true spirit of Exeter-Hall Pro- 
testantism, he reads the Catholic members’ parliamentary oath, 
with a pretty broad hint on the subject of perjury.* And a 
fortnight later, on the same question, he follows up the attack 
on the honour and honesty of the Catholic layman, with bitter 
and sarcastic insinuations against the morals and manners, the 
life and learning, of the Catholic priest :— 


“ While I have the pamphlet in my hand [a publication on 
Spanish politics] I may, perhaps, as well read another short extract. 
It is a portrait drawn by a master hand ; it was meant to describe a 
Spaniard, but I am much mistaken if we do not recognise in it some 
prominent features of a character nearer home. ‘ The Spanish 
monk is generally an illiberal and most illiterate person, of coarse 
manners, and not of a moral life; but he is well versed in low in- 
trigues, in the management of the ignorant peasants about his con- 
vent, and in the conduct of most worldly interests. Cunning, 
patient, persevering, bigoted, accessible to all, and having access to 
everybody, and by means of the confessional, of spies, of gossip, 
and by perpetually mixing himself up with the family affairs of his 
neighbour, he becomes most thoroughly well informed of what is 
going on.’ What is the reflection? ‘ An army of such men, ina 
country like Spain, is sufficient to overturn an empire.’ If, unhap- 
pily, there should be an army of such men in Ireland, it is sufficient 
to overturn an empire.”—JZunicipal Corporations (Ireland), Feb- 
ruary 22, 1837. 


From which it of course followed that the Irish people were 
not to be trusted with elective municipal institutions. 





* February 8, 1837. 
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After this, one is painfully surprised to find, a few weeks 
further on, in a debate of the same session, on the same subject, 
Sir James Graham’s religious feelings at so low an ebb, that he 
deems the mingling of religion ae polities the greatest mis- 
fortune that can befal any country, and can devise no language 
strong enough to express his sense of the noxious qualities of 
the mixture, except that of the Epicurean poet:— 


“ T cannot avoid feeling regret when I see the recurrence of the 
greatest misfortune that can befal any country—the mingling of 
religious and political matters., So strongly am I sensible of the 
evils which result from permitting political to. be influenced by reli- 
gious considerations, that I can scarcely avoid exclaiming, in the 
language of the Latin poet,— 

‘Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.’” 


— Municipal Corporations (Ireland), April 11, 1837. 


And, that there may be no mistake or uncertainty which of 
his parliamentary opinions on this point. is the real and genuine 
one, he takes an early opportunity, on the next politico-religious 

uestion that arises, of telling the House his “sincere and 
deliberate opinion” respecting the * unhappy intermixture of 
political subjects with the higher subject of religion;” peni- 
tentially adverting to his own occasional transgressions of his 
own of “in the warmth of debate,” as “unguarded” and to 
be regretted :— 


“ Again I must express a feeling, which, coming from me, was 
received with something like a sneér from the otlier side of the 
House on a former occasion, yet still presses upon me so strongly 
that I must repeat it—that I cannot help regretting that all political 
subjects of paramount importance on which the opinion of the House 
is required to be taken, are now unfortunately mingled with the 
higher subject of religion; which unhappy intermixture has the 
effect, in my opinion, of desecrating the one, and adding to the 
acerbity of the other. I may sometimes, in the warmth of debate, 
be betrayed into expressions which, being unguarded, I may regret ; 
but the sentiment I have just expressed conveys nothing more than 
my sincere and deliberate opinion.”—Church Rates, May 23, 1837. 


Yet the sincere and deliberate opinion is by no means the 
final one. In December, 1838, we find the direetly contrary 
opinion enunciated with all the signs of at least equal sincerity 
and deliberation: the intermixture, so far from being deplored 
as unhappy, is eloquently vindicate, as according with the 
avowed object of our forefathers and the ancient policy of these 
realms :— 


“ But, it will be said, Why mingle religion with political strife ? 
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My answer is, that the national religion is studiously blended with 
all our national institutions, that it was the avowed object of our 
forefathers to render the State itself an oblation not unworthy of the 
Most High 3; and this connexion between the Church and the State 
is the ancient policy of these realms, under which our native land 
has consolidated her strength, matured her happiness, and acquired 
her glory. Show me one occasion for the last three centuries, since 
reason was emancipated from the thraldom of Popery, since Luther 
and Calvin taught men to think, and Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley 
left them an example how to suffer and to die—show me, I say, a 
single occasion in which the mind of the people of these islands has 
been greatly moved, and I will show you that the national religion 
was the moving cause, the real groundwork of the civil conflict.”— 
Speech at Glasgow on receiving the Freedom of the City, December 
22, 1838. 


And then he goes on to show how “the Reformation, the Great 
Rebellion, the Revolution, the Union with Scotland, the Act of 
Settlement, the Union with Ireland—all attest the truth of this 
assertion ;” and vindicates his own fair fame against the “cry,” 
which he “thinks he hears,” of “this apostate Whig, this 
recreant Reformer”—by saying that he “has always understood 
Whig principles” to be ‘the principles of the Revolution, the 
maintenance of Protestant institutions in opposition to Catholic;” 
that is to say, he has always understood the philosophy and 
morals of politics to be rooted in religious antagonism. He 
further delights the applauding burgesses, magistrates, and 
clergy of the West of Scotland, * denouncing the measures of 
his old Whig friends as “ sacrilegious.” * 
In the session of 1839, Sir James Graham’s parliamentary and 
— religion was again on duty, loudly denouncing and 
usily obstructing the Whig ministerial scheme for National 
Education in England. The sincere and deliberate opinion of 
December, 1838, still kept its ground against the sincere and 
deliberate opinion of May, 1837. The latter seems, indeed, to 
have been not altogether forgotten; for “he was, he begged to 
say, always averse to enter much upon such topics—he always 
felt strong aversion to discuss theological questions in that 
House; he was aware of the great diversity of opinion on such 
subjects, not only in that House, but throughout the country, 





* Qne would like to know how Sir James Graham stands now, in the 
estimation of some of the eathusingtioeliy cheering and cheered auditors of 
this politico-religious rhapsody. We observe the name of Dr Chalmers 
among those who assembled on that occasion to do honour to political 
integrity and consistency. 

Vou. XLI. No. IT. Z 
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and he was always sorry to give offence to any one.”* Still, 
strong aversion notwithstanding, the theologieal question is 
discussed at ample length; and, ina speech ristling all over 
with “truth,” “true religion,” ‘national religion,” ‘‘ Pro- 
testantism”—not omitting a side-glance at “ Socinian chapels” 
—our religious Baronet vigorously protests against the adoption 
of any “middle course” for the conciliation of rival creeds; and 
denounces, as “visionary and impracticable,” every kind of 
“arbitration between God and man :”— 


‘¢ I will not detain the House by a detail of what are the prin- 
ciples of an established religion. It is enough to remark, that those 
principles are adverse to the admission of the plan of her Majesty’s 
Government. That plan views no religious creed with favour ; it 
goes to admit an equality of right for State endowment to all. The 
moment that doctrine is admitted, a paramount State religion is at 
an end. Now, in this country, the Stace has chosen the — of 
the Established Church to represent the Government in religion ; 
but in selecting that particular creed, the State still permits each 
individual to be guided in matters of belief entirely by the dictates 
of his own conscience. The moment, then, we go beyond this, and 
admit the right of the civil magistrate to apply the public money, 
not in accordance with this view, but as circumstances and his dis- 
cretion may seem to warrant, then we shall put an end to the Esta- 
blished Church ; the existence of which I believe to be essential to 
the peace, the happiness, and the prosperity of the entire commu- 
nity. * * * [know there are many persons who think they can 
accommodate the difficulty attending the application of these doc- 
trines as regards a State religion, by the adoption of a middle course, 
and that they will be able to introduce a kind of arbitration between 
God and man: but such opinions I deem visionary and impracti- 
cable. The great characteristic of the present day, the prevailing 
national evil, is a constant thirst for change and love of innovation, 
which stamp the features of the present superficial age in which we 
live. I earnestly desire to see education generally diffused, and I 
am for encouraging it among all classes by private means; but I 
very much fear that any combined plan for a system of national 
education such as that in question would inevitably fail * * * 
In my mind, there can be no sound education without religion, and 
there should be no education in any religion at the expense of the 
public, but that of the Established Church. I believe that religion 
1s one of the pillars of civil government, one of the firmest props of 
the State. If it were shaken, the Government of the country would 





* June 20, 1839 (Government Plan for National Education). 

It was only on the 18th of the previous April, that he had evinced his 
sorrow to give offence to any one, by reviving the old story of Catholic 
perjury: “Let others” —4i.e. others than the Irish Protestants —“ put 
strained constructions upon their oaths.” 
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be shaken along with it; and if it were overthrown, then would the 
State be overthrown also.”"— National Education, June 20, 1839. 


This high-toned parliamentary religion did its work, had its 
day, and was quietly shelved—whether or not to be reproduced 
at a more convenient season, time only can show. In most 
curious contrast with the preceding, are Sir James Graham’s 
next recorded utterances on the subject of religion and edu- 
cation. When the license of opposition was wes red for the 
responsibilities of office, it was discovered that only by the 
adoption of some middie course can the difficulties of the Edu- 
cation Question in England ever be surmounted. Instead of 
truth,” “true religion,” “ Protestantism,” “ national religion,” 
** paramount State religion”—we hear smooth things of “com- 
promise,” “impartiality,” ‘‘amalgamation,” “co-operation,” 
“ middle course,” ‘neutral ground,” and “olive branch;” and 
the dislogistic “arbitration between God and man” is politely 
translated into “ due regard to the just wishes of the Established 
Church on the one hand, with studious attention to the honest 
scruples of the Dissenters on‘ the other.’ On the 28th of 
February, 1843, the outlines of the Government scheme of 
Factory and Pauper Education were thus announced to the 
surprised and delighted House :— 

“TIfI can but induce the House, in the temper which at this 
moment pervades it, on this one subject, to lay aside all party feelings, 
all religious differences, to endeavour to find out some neutral 
ground on which we can build something approaching to a scheme 
of National Education, with a due regard to the just wishes of the 
Established Church on the one hand, and studious attention to the 
honest scruples of the Dissenters on the other, in my judgment we 
shall be conferring a greater benefit on the people whom we repre- 
sent, than by any course of policy which can be adopted.” —Condi- 
tion and Education of the Poor, February 28, 1843. 


In conformity with this neutral and pacific programme of 
Ministerial intention, proselytism was utterly disclaimed; Church 
clergymen were to teach re ed to Church children, and Dis- 
senting clergymen to Dissenting children; and the schools of 
the National Society and those of the British and Foreign School 
Society were alike recognised as competent to grant certificates. 
The creed and catechism of the paramount State religion were 
made non-essentials of State education :— 

“T shall propose that there be a chaplain of the Established 
Church, appointed by the bishop of the diocese, to superintend the 
religious instruction of such children in these schools as belong to 
the Established Church. With reference to those children who ob- 
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ject to the ritual of the, Established Church, or whose parents object 
for them, I shall propose.that any licensed minister of the particular 
profession of faith of such Dissenters shall be at liberty to visit such 
children, under,certain regulations, for the purpose of instructing 
them in their spiritual cancerns. ‘The rules and regulations for the 
secular instruction in these schools will be subject to the opinion and 
approval of the Committee of the Privy Council for Education, by 
whom the schoolmasters will be appointed, and an inspector will 
superintend and watch the whole; and erety schoolmaster who shall 
be declared incompetent or unfit for his duties, will be dismissed 
forthwith. I conceive that, under this arrangement, while, on 
the one hand, the utmost security is taken that the children of 
parents who are members of the Established, Church shall be edu- 
cated in strict comformity with the creed of that church, on the 
other hand, full security is given on behalf of the Dissenters, that 
their children shall be brought up in the tenets of their own reli- 
gious faith, free from all attempts at proselytism, or from having 
their respective creeds shaken or tampered with.”—JIbid. 

Poor Sir Robert Inglis, less adroit at changing sides than the 
experienced Home Secretary, could not refrain from entering 
his protest, on behalf of the paramount State religion, against 
the Ministerial disclaimer of proselytism, and complaining that 
the Government plan “did not recognise the Church as the 
instructress of the people.” 

All through this session of 1843, we find Sir James Graham 
in a most gracious and amiable frame of mind. He deplores 
and gently rebukes—more, however, in sorrow than in anger— 
those ‘passions of our sinful nature” whieh have made “this 
Christian religion” a “root of bitterness;” from the serene 
heights of a Christian and philosophic soul he moralizes, pity- 
ingly, on poor human nature, as if, like Mr Pecksniff, he did not 
belong to it:— 

‘* How melancholy that this Christian religion, which was ushered 
to earth as bringing the glad tidings of peace and goodwill to man, 
should, by the passions of mankind, be made, as it were, the root of 
bitterness, hatred, and controversy, and should bear engrafted on it 
all the worst passions of our sinful nature.”—Church of Scotland, 
March 7, 1843. 

In this benign and conciliatory mood—at peace with himself 
and with all mankind, Whigs, Dissenters, and Catholics included 
—our Home Secretary, on the 24th of March, returns to his 
Factories Education plan; praising the late Government for 
having made an honourable compromise, modestly trusting that 
the impartiality of the present is sufficiently demonstrated, pain- 
fully aware of the difficulties that beset his plan on the right 
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hand and ‘on the left—yet, on the whole, full of hope in the 
results of “steering'an honest but a steady middle course :”— 


“The honourable member (Mr Hawes) referred to some opposi- 
tion which was given by me, and those with whom I act, to the con- 
trolling power of the Committee of Privy Council, as it stood in the 
first education scheme’ propounded by the late Government. The 
honourable member must remember that by that scheme, religious 
instruction was designedly excluded from the plan of education in 
the normal schools; and to that arrangement I was entirely opposed. 
Objections were also taken with respect to the power of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council, and of the inspectors, and the honourable 
member must be perfectly aware that the result of the controversy 
was a compromise. The late Government, much to their honour, 
agreed to an arrangement, by which the inspectors, who were 7 
pointed to superintend the education in the national schools, should 
receive their appointments subject to the sanction of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; whilst the inspectors of the British and Foreign 
Society’s schools were to receive their appointments independent of 
any such sanction. That arrangement was accepted by the part, 
with which I have the honour to act, and it has been carried with 
success into execution. Not only did that arrangement receive our 
sanction when we were in opposition, but since we have been in 
power, we have strictiy adhered to it; and I hope that the conduct 
we have pursued, both with respect to the National Society and the 
British and Foreign School Society, has demonstrated our impar- 
tiality and-a sincere desire to act justly.”—Factories Education, 
March 24, 1843. 


I. e. our sincere desire to arbitrate fairly between God and man. 
He proceeds :— 


“Tt is not correct to say, that by this bill Dissenters are sacrificed 
to the Church. Although it is indispensable that the master should 
be capable of instructing the children of members of the Established 
Church in the catechism and liturgy, yet ample precautions are taken 
to prevent the abuse of his authority by any attempts on his part to 
proselytize. The master is removable by the Committee of Privy 
Council, on the complaint of any one trustee. * * * I cannot 
dissemble from mpeat that, on the right hand and on the left, this 
measure is beset with dangers. I did hope, and I still continue to 
cherish the hope, that by steering an honest but a steady middle 
course between the two opposite extremes, we might avoid the strand - 
ing of the measure on the shoals which beset it on either side, and 
carry it triumphantly, with safety, into harbour. * * * Tam 
satisfied that without the cordial co-operation of the Church esta- 
blished by law, no large measure of education can be carried into 
effect in this country ; and I go farther, and say that without such 
co-operation no Government would be justified in attempting to 
carry it into effect. The object of the Government is to establish a 
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system of education extensive im its operation, and not confined to 
any particular sect ; and they invite the co-operation of the Church 
to enable them to carry it into effect, with a due regard to the prin- 
ciples of toleration, and with the respect which must be rendered to 
the honest scruples of Dissenters. * * * We must not sacrifice 
principle to expediency, but, on the other hand, we must not push 
just principles to such an extreme as to render their application 
practically impossible.” — Ibid. 

The fate of this scheme of neutrality, impartiality, and amal- 
gamation is fresh in the public memory. ‘The disappointed and 
discomfited Minister had to make large alterations in his Bill, 
preparatory to withdrawing it under a pitiless storm of Dissenting 

itation; whereupon—after the usual preface, “* No man in this 

ouse can more strongly deprecate the introduction of religious 
topics into our debates than I do”—he thus sermonizes:— 

“‘ How is it that such strife, such anger should be exhibited in the 
name of religion? Is it any mark of sincerity, either in Churchmen 
or Dissenters, that they should mingle with religion bitter and angry 
controversy? I say that the Great Author of the Christian faith 
has left mankind, to the latest day, a test by which the sincerity of 
his followers may be tried. He has said, ‘ By this shaJ! all men 
know whether ye are my disciples, if ye love one another.’ In the 
early time, when the small band of Christians, with all its privations 
and its wants, was exposed to every species of suffering, extending 
even to martyrdom, the distinguishing characteristic to which I have 
referred attracted the notice of the Heathen, and they exclaimed, 
‘ See! how these Christians love one another.’ In these later days, 
the sceptic may point with scorn and derision at professing Christians, 
and observe, ‘See! how these Christians hate and despise each 
other.’ Alas! these are the difficulties with which we have to con- 
tend.” — Factories Education, May 1, 1843. 


Yes! but these difficulties were once your cherished and 
cultivated facilities. These difficulties were the ladder by which 
you climbed into power. This strife and anger were the ammu- 
nition of your parliamentary warfare through a seven-years’ 
siege of office. It is all very well that you now express your 
“regret that anything which has fallen from you should be 
thought to cast reflections or disparagement upon gentlemen 
professing the Catholic faith,” and assure the world that you 
“never entertained the remotest intention of doing so.”* It is 
very well that you now “conceive that no advantage can arise 
from discussing in this House the import of oaths,” because, 
when the Legislature presented an oath to be taken by Roman 
Catholics, “it marked its confidence that they would take that 





* July 7, 1843 (State of Ireland). 
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oath as they were taught by honourable feelings, and a holy and 
religious education to regard it, and the interpretation of the 
oath was left to the conscience of each.” * It would have been 
better to have thought of these things sooner. It is curious, by 
the way, how, after all these dubious wanderings to and fro, Sir 
James Graham still keeps constant to his first Conservative love 
—the purity and integrity of the Church of England in Ireland. 
Notwithstanding the numberless disclaimers oat deprecations of 
the unhappy intermixture of political subjects with the higher 
subject of religion, he still “repudiates” any settlement of the 
Irish Church question “by subtraction,” as “ contrary to the 
sacred principles of religion.” + 


Leaving to wiser heads the ascertainment of Sir James 
Graham’s opinion as to the mutual relations of religion and 
politics—the present writer relinquishes the problem in absolute 
despair—we proceed to test further his political morality, by 
reference to his votes and speeches on certain others of the 
— which have occupied the attention of the public and 
the legislature during his parliamentary lifetime. Of these we 
may first mention the Ballot, as that on which his conduct has 
been the most extraordinary. Sir James Graham’s relation to 
this question is full of anomalies. He has recommended the 
Ballot, under the responsibilities of office; since that, he has 
denounced it as mean, dirty, cowardly, and hypocritical; and 
yet, while so denouncing it, he has vindicated his former recom- 
mendation, and expressed his willingness to give it his future 
support, on a condition named. He more than once declared 
himself to be irrevocably pledged, as a man of honour, against 
it; and yet he has more than once, while declaring himself so 
pledged, also declared himself ready to adopt it, pledges not- 
withstanding, in certain specified contingencies. Again we say, 
we must content ourselves with stating facts: the philosophy 
that is to reconcile the facts is utterly beyond us. 

Our readers will probably remember that very curious reve- 
lation of Cabinet mysteries which was made by Lord John 
Russell, in his speech to the Stroud electors in August, 1837 ; 
from which the world learned that the Ballot (with a we 
pound franchise) constituted part of the original draft of the 
Reform Bill, as prepared for the consideration of the Grey 
Ministry by a Committee of four—of whom Sir James Graham 








* February 13, 1844 (Ireland). + Ibid. 
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was one.* We quote the following from Lord John Russell’s 
statement on that occasion :- 


“When I was a member of the Committee which framed the great 
outlines of the Reform Bill, I was selected to propose a plan, of 
which the cliief heads were adopted by the Committee. That plan 
began by proposing the total disfranchisement of fifty small boroughs, 
and the partial.disfranchisement of fifty more. It then went on to 
propose the enfranchisement of all the great manufacturing towns. 
The plan originally contained ‘no proposition with respect either to 
the Ballot or the duration of. parliaments ; but, in the course of the 
discussions which teok place in the Committee, proposals were made 
upon those subjects, which, after some consideration, were adopted ; 
and in the plan which we ultimately submitted to Lord Grey’s Cabi- 
net, we suggested. that the vote by ballot should be adopted, and that 
the duration of parliament should be five years. I am mentioning 
this fact, because I know that several statements have been made 
upon the subject, and at the time when those statements were made, 
I had the permission of his late. Majesty to state any facts upon this 
subject which I thought necessary in the way of explanation. I 
have done so. I should, however, state that, at the same time that 
the Ballot was proposed by the Committee, it was suggested that 
the franchise should be raised to 207. But the decision of Lord 
Grey’s Government, upon the whole, was not to propose anything to 
the legislature with respect to the duration of parliament and the 
ballot ; and ultimately the amount of the qualification for the fran- 
chise was fixed at 10/. I am only stating these things, to show that 
whatever opinions I may. entertain with respect to these subjects, 
they are at allevents matters that I deem fit for discussion and con- 
sideration, and that T have always been ready to discuss them.” 


Is it credible that, two years after this piece of private history 
had become public, Sir James Graham had the nerve to stand 
up in parliament, and say that'“ he had never advocated the 
Ballot at any time—he had always refused his assent to it?” 
But Sir James was in a bold mood that day. He had the 
courage to speak of his ejection from Cumberland as a tribute 
to his political consistency :— 


“In the election for Cumberland I was perfectly explicit ; I said 
that nothing whatever should induce me to support the Ballot, and 
I lost my election. * * * I never advocated the Ballot at any 
time; I have always refused my assent to it. I have more than 
once risked my election by opposing the Ballot, and on the last occa- 
sion I lost my seat.” — Ballot, June 18, 1839. 


* The others were Lord John Russell, Lord Durham, and Lord Dun- 
cannon. 
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He goes on to push his favourite argument* of a finality 
compact between the Reform Ministry and. their parliamentary 
opponents :— 


“T admit that, with regard to a great nation, finality does not 
exist. But, with regard to individuals, I do contend, that in con- 
sidering our solemn obligations and pledges as members of a Cabi- 
net, I say that finality does exist; and though finality may not be 
binding on’ any of the noble lord’s colleagues who were not of 
Lord Grey’s Cabinet, I do contend that the pledge of finality is 
binding on them, one and all.”’-——Jbid. 


And yet, strangely enough, the solemn pledge turns out, 
immediately afterwards, to be really no pledge at all. In refer- 
ence to the recent. Ministerial policy of making the Ballot an 
open question, he says— 

“Tt is netessary or unnecessary; it is safe, or unsafe and dan- 
gerous. Tf it is dangerous, you ought not to risk its adoption. If 
it is safe and necessary, for heaven’s sake adopt it, and bring the 
whole force of the country to support it. The safety of the country 
would release you from the pledge ;, let there be a fair field, and let 
the Government divide in favour of the Ballot.””—Jbid. 


Then why talk about the pledge at all, if it be of that shadowy 
and unsubstantial texture that public safety, interpreted by 
private judgment, constitutes a valid release from it? But the 
fictitious pledge made one point in debate, and the hypothetical 
release made another; and both, accordingly, were put on duty 
for the hour, and, after doing the work of the hour, carefully 
laid by for future service. 

The debate on the Ballot, in 1842, brought out our politician 
under some of the most disagreeable aspects of his character. 
In his speech on this occasion (after repeating the old story 
about the finality-pledge given by, and binding on, the mem- 
bers of Earl Grey’s Eabinet), he vehemently denounces the 
Ballot as intrinsically immoral—yet vindicates his own recom- 





* An argument, whose immorality in point of principle is only equalled 
by the falsity of its alleged data of fact. Neither as representative of the 
people, nor as servant of the Crown, can a pe man tie up his hands, by 
a party compact, from doing and advising that which his judgment, for the 
time being, tells him is might and wise. But all this of the anti-ballot 
compact is a sheer fiction. Lord John Russell, in his speech of March 1, 
1831, introducing the Reform Bill, was allowed by his colleagues to treat 
the Ballot and the duration of parliament as reserved points. Lord John 
Russell is as good a judge of the meaning of an honourable obligation 
as Sir James Graham; and we find him, in the debate of June 21, 1842, 
actually arguing, not that he is pledged to resist the Ballot, but that he 
is not pledged to adopt it. 
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mendation of it in 1831; and actually declares himself ready 
to support it again, if he could only believe that its adoption 
would be a barrier to further change. Lord John Russell’s 
disclosures at Stroud having been adverted to, he tries to take 
off the edge of that most awkward tu quoque with the following 
piece of jesuitry :— 


“T never received such permission, and am therefore at a dis- 
advantage. I may, however, be permitted to say, that the Com- 
mittee appointed by Earl Grey’s Cabinet prepared the measure, not 
as one which they themselves implicitly and fully recommended, or to 
which they were individually pledged, but as a scheme to be con- 
sidered by their colleagues. If the Ballot was a part of that scheme, 
it was taken in connexion with other propositions, and the whole was 
framed ad referendum.” — Ballot, June 21, 1842. 


It may, however, be presumed that a man would scarcely 9 
pose a thing ad referendum, which he was predetermined to 


denounce as mean, dirty, cowardly, and hypocritical. He pro- 
ceeds :— 


‘* The county of Cumberland having been mentioned, and as I am 
closely connected with one division at least of that county, I may be 
excused a reference to that part of the right honourable memberx’s 
argument. In Cumberland I am possessed, I may say, of consi- 
derable property, and I received the support also of a large body of 
the landed proprietary of that county. But yet, under the system 
of open voting, when public feeling ran high, and when my public 
acts were not sanctioned by the freeholders, these circumstances 
proved unavailing; and I stand here a remarkable example, not 
only of the independence of the freeholders, but of the independence 
of the fifty-pound tenants, many of whom gave votes contrary to the 
principles and opinions of their landlords, and in a manner which 
T must say was at once bold, fearless, and independent. I repeat, 
therefore, I stand here an example of the independence of the Cum- 
berland tenantry at least. But I must say that, apart from all these 
circumstances, I am of opinion with the honourable member for Mid- 
dlesex, that the whole system of secret voting is inconsistent with the 
English character. I say that to preserve silence both before and 
after the election is impossible, and even if a man could preserve 
such a silence, his own acts must betray him. To carry out appear- 
ances, he must belong to the wrong club, he must wear the wrong 
colours, he must drink the wrong toasts, he must profess friendshi 
for the wrong man; in short, he must act in discord with himself. 
All this it is impossible for an Englishman to do with success. If 
he be an honest man and a firm friend, he will not want the Ballot; 
if he skulks, he will not avail himself of it. The only persons to 
whom the Ballot would be valuable, would be those dirty, hypocri- 
tical cowards, men whose faces belie their purpose, men who pretend 
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to be your friends only to deceive and betray you, who flatter you 
with vain hopes of support which they have no intention to realize ; 
men who talk of intimidation, but por 4 the opportunity of gratifying 
their sordid envy, their revenge, and that bitter hatred, which, com- 
bined with their cowardice, marks them as the most contemptible of 
mankind. Those are the men who demand a measure that is a mere 
recipe— 

—ITbid. 

Yet he told us, in 1889, that the Ballot was demanded by 
the bold, fearless, and independent men of Cumberland—de- 
manded by them with such earnestness that they turned him out 
of their county for his consistency in opposing it. 

But this is a small matter. The point to which we want to 
fasten the reader’s attention is this:—that Sir James Graham 
here tells us that he deems a dirty, hypocritical, cowardly, and 
lying system, a thing to be recommended—not, indeed, impli- 
citly and fully—but only ad referendum. He is very particular 
on this point. He cannot bear to have it misapprehended. He 
never for a moment meant more, by his recommendation, than 
that the hateful and unclean thing should be taken into consi- 
deration, with the utmost latitude of discussion. When hard 
pressed, in the course of debate, he says— 


«© To lend to lies the confidence of truth.’ ” 


“‘T think it very desirable that there should be no misapprehen- 
sion on one point, and I therefore deny that I am ‘erm by any 
recommendation whatever of the ballot at any time. I have twice 
stated what I now repeat, that the whole of those measures which 
were enumerated in a report drawn up by four members of Lord 
Grey’s Cabinet were points to be submitted for the consideration of 
that Cabinet, upon the fullest and most distinct understanding that, 
as members of the Cabinet, each individual was to have the utmost 
latitude of discussion in that Cabinet, with respect to all the points 
therein contained.” — Ibid. 


The “ utmost latitude of discussion” on cowardice and hypo- 
erisy! The gratification of sordid envy and bitter hatred, a 
‘point submitted for consideration!” A “ recipe to lend to 
lies the confidence of truth,” recommended ad referendum! 
Nor is this all. Sir James Graham is ready, at this moment, 
not only to recommend ad referendum, but actually to adopt this 
complication of iniquities, this dirty abomination—if only he 
could see reason for believing that it would serve a good Conserva- 
tive use, by being a “ barrier to further change :”— 


‘¢ If I could believe, with the right honourable member for Poole, 
who spoke in the earlier part of the evening, that by granting the 
ballot we should be raising a barrier to further change, I would give 
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the ballot my support; although, even then, I should think it open 
to great objections.” — Ibid. eon 
That is to say, he «will license moral turpitude, if you can but 
guarantee to him the parliamentary constitution of “ye wtttes 
even then he should see great objections: He wilt give you the 
recipe for safe. lying, if you can only: convince him'that it will 
not hurt the eause of Conservatism. ‘Give him’a barrier to fur- 
ther change in existing \institutions—and the’ barriers of eternal 
moralities may shift for themselves. He will vote for demoralizing 
the English people, if you can but satisfy him that that will be 
all—that there will' be’ no further change. Of course, we do 
not suppose that Sir James'Graham meant this. He meant to 
make a speéch against the Ballot. “A loose tongue, a loud voice, 
and dauntless assurance—with that coarseness and bluntness of 
moral perception which. make a man throw about his words at 
random, without a thought of their meaning—are all that are 
necessary to explain the phengmena,of this anti-ballot oration. 
But what shall we think of that publie opinion and morality 
which have tolerated and rewarded this man—first, as foaming 
econ and next, as foaming religionist? Surely one might 
ave hoped that some other things, were doctrines of the Esta- 
blished Church, besides Irish tithes. 


Sir James Graham’s economics are as. shifting and unstable 
as his political morality and religion. With one remarkable 
exception (to be noted presently). we cannot. find that: he has, 
at any one time, said a thing on the great questions of public 
economy and finance that have been agitated in his, time, which 
he has not, expressly or by implication, unsaid at another time. 
In 1819, he voted for “ Peel’s Bin.” “ Experience and subse- 
quent consideration” having proved to him that the “ doctrine 
to which he then yielded” was “the most palpable folly that ever 
had been salned upon the House as at and wise policy,”* 
he published three editions of a book showing the iniquity and 
mischievousness of that bill. It was a measure ‘ fatal” alike to 
the landowner and to the tax payer; the position in which it 
placed the class of “creditors in. general” was equivalent to a 
*‘ sure, but destructive revolution, by which, if’ it were not 
arrested, the ancient aristocracy of these realms must ultimately 
be sacrificed to creditors and annuitants.”} | The currency ques- 
tion was then the “ very core” of the corn question ; ‘it was vital, 
fundamental, axiomatic; he was “ certain that, before long, it 
must be forced on the attention of the legislature by the land- 





* See his Speech of June 3, 1828, + ‘Corn and Currency,’ p. 76, 
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owners themselves, if they meant to preserve their estates.” * 
These opinions survived, with some modification, as late as the 
year 1834; when we find him admitting their partial error, but 
re-asserting their substantial soundness :-— 

“T did, in offering a prediction on the subject, go somewhat too 
far, as is often the case: with those who attempt to foretel the future 
effects of measures. I said that the. alteration inthe standard of 
value would be the ruin of the labourer, and that it would be pro- 
ductive of great danger to the landed interest..; I have frankly stated 
where I think I was wrong in that prediction. . Would to God I 
had been wrong in the latter point. So, far from my having been 
wrong upon that point, all that has since occurred has only tended 
to confirm the statement which I then put forth on the subject. All 
the ‘previous family engagements, all the mortgages of those con- 
nected with the landed interest, were actually increased by the alte- 
ration éffected in the standard of value.”—Corn Laws, March 6, 
1834. * : 

Since then we have quite lost sight of the ‘Corn and Cur- 
reney’ opinions. | Sir James. has changed back again; digested 
the palpable folly of' his ‘youth, ignored the axiomatic truth of 
his ripening manhood, left the sure but destructive revolution to 
take its course, and helped the author of Peel's Bill to legislate 
on corn without once putting in a word for currency. 

On Corn, Sir James Graham has not been more consistent 
than on Currency. His first opinion (in 1826) was for a “ steady 
supply,” and a “ moderate price,” to be attained by “ constant 
importation’ under’a fixed duty:” he thought “ fifteen shillings 
a quarter would be ample.”+ ‘In 1830, he passed from the 
moderate; yet ample fixed duty, to something resembling the 
dialect of total and immediate repeal :—- 

‘“‘T have never eieperied the Corn Laws, but the country has 
been driven to them by necessity. They are asa pebble, but which, 
in the sling of a stripling, may overthrow the giant. Free trade has 
relieved some articles of secondary necessity, whilst there is a mono- 
poly of the article of the first necessity ; and thus there is a transfer 
of the burden from the strong to the weak. And till the questions 
respecting currency and corn are adjusted, free trade will operate 
with the greatest possible injustice.” — Reduction of Public Salaries, 
February 12, 1830. 

In 1834, he was all for the sliding-scale and finality: ‘he 
was prepared to stand by the existing Corn Laws, and to resist 
any, the first inroad which might be attempted to be made upon 
them.”{ The sessions of 1836, 1838, and 1839, witnessed similar 
opinions ‘and similar pledges. His leader’s peremptory refusal 





* «Corn and Currency,’ p. 22, 7 Ibid. Pp. 99, t March 6, 1834. 
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to put into the lottery of legislation was responded to in fine 
phrases of his own, about the “ paramount duty of the Govern- 
ment of the country to put some restraint on the pruriency of 
the disposition to legislate, and, above all, to put some restraint 
on themselves.”* Since then, Sir James Graham has been a 
consenting and acting party to the first inroad; has forgotten 
the paramount duty; and has helped to administer a potent 
stimulus—in new sliding-scales and new tariffs, which unsettle 
everything and settle nothing—to the pruriency of the disposi- 
tion to legislate. In 1843, we have the satisfaction of findin 
that our Baronet’s conversion to the orthodox free-trade faith is 
completed, in a way that leaves nothing further to be desired, 
except the fruit of good works. He is become one of the best 
of our free traders in the abstract; taking no credit to himself, 
however—for the principles of free trade “ are not much con- 
tested in this House, they are the principles of common sense.” + 
In all which he merely comes back to the language of his political 
youth—with one remarkable exception: viz. that he then de- 
precated all partial applications of * the sound principles of free 
trade,” every “ experiment of the destruction of monopoly in 
one branch of industry, while it is suffered to continue with 
unabated force in others,” as “an outrage even of the semblance 
of justice.” t 
Of a like tesselated, patchwork quality are Sir James Gra 

ham’s opinions as to the sources of our national prosperity in 
general, and the relative worth and importance of the land- 





* March 14, 1839. 

+ Debate of February 15, 1843, on the Distress of the Country. The 
following, from his speech on that occasion, is worth preserving :— 

* The time has long gone by when this country can exist as a purely agricultural 
country. We are a commercial people; and while this country remains as she is, 
the mistress of the seas, she must be the emporium of the commerce of the world. 
I am quite satisfied that in England agricultural prosperity independent of com- 
mercial prosperity cannot long exist. I go further, and I agree with the honour- 
able member opposite, that with a population increasing so rapidly as does the 
population of this country, somewhere about 220,000 souls a year, it is indispensably 
necessary that extension should be given to the field of commerce; and it appears 
to me that no party is more deeply interested in this than the landed interest. The 
tendency of population is always to press on the means of subsistence. The 
increased population must be fed. To be fed, it must be employed. It can only 
be employed by the payment of wages Wages can only be paid out of profits ; 
and profits depend on an effective demand for the products of labour. jan 
honourable member on the opposition benches, ‘Those are my principles.’] e 
honourable member says, they are his principles; they are the principles of every 
man of common sense.” 


It is clear that Sir James Graham understands the Free-Trade question 
as well as Mr Cobden. 
t ‘Corn and Currency,’ p. 102. 
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owning interest and the manufacturing interest, in particu- 
lar. In ‘Corn and Currency,’ he graciously patronizes the 
manufacturer as the “ landlord’s best customer ;” and discourses of 
the impolicy of making “ corn dearer in England than elsewhere,” 
and so “ enhancing the price of labour and provisions as to 
secure to the foreigner successful competition, and to choke with 
obstructions the principal channels of native industry.”* And 
something like this seems to be Sir James Graham’s opinion 
now: but the opinion has undergone a long and disastrous 
eclipse in the interval. In that strong “ rent” speech of 1834, 
from which we have already quoted, the Corn Law is defended 
on * political considerations ”—the political consideration speci- 
fied being that “the landed interest is an interest of more 
importance than any other interest in the country ;” and, “ if 
the effect of the proposed measure should be to reduce rents 
twenty per cent., i speak advisedly when I say that two-thirds 
of the landed property of England will at once change hands.’’+ 
Tu 1839, moral considerations are superadded to the political : 
the “ landlord’s best customer” is become little better than a 
common nuisance, and the “ principal channels of native indus- 
try” are found to be only a fine name for foul garrets and dark 
cellars, debauchery, temptation, pestilence, sin, and sorrow :— 


“ What change more cruel could despotism itself inflict, than a 
change from the ‘ breezy call of the incense-breathing morn’ to a 
painful and grievous obedience to the sad sound of the factory bell 
—the relinquishment of the thatched cottage, the blooming garden, 
and the village green, for the foul garret or the dark cellar of the 
crowded city; the enjoyment of the rural walk of the innocent rustic 
sabbath, for the debauchery, the temptations, the pestilence, the sor- 
rows, and the sins of a congregated multitude. Where are our 
moralists, that their voices are not raised against the fearful conse- 
quences which the proposed change brings in its train.” —Corn Laws, 
March 14, 1839. 


But the lapse of two years more brings us back to the “landlord’s 
best customer,” and the “ principal channels of native industry.” 
Incense-breathing morns, thatched cottages, rural walks, and 
rustic sabbaths have served their turn—and “ painful and 
grievous obedience to the sad sound of the factory bell” is 
straightway metamorphosed into “ manufacturing industry and 
enterprise.” Mr Ferrand having told Mr Cobden that “ every 
farthing he ee Cobden) had gained by the cotton trade was 
d yedin the blood of the poor ”—not, by the way, a much harder 








* Ibid. p. 13. 
+ Speech on the Corn Laws, March 6, 1834. 
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thing to say of Mr Cobden’s farthings, than the charging them 
with being accessary to debauchery, temptation, pestilence, sin, 
and sorrow—the Home-Secretary’s feelings are pained, and he 
cannot refrain from saying kind and handsome things of the slan- 
dered cotton trade :— 


“ Really, without offence, I must say that I never hear without 
pain language from any side of the House which may have the 
effect—I know it will not by any member be uttered with the object 
—of exciting angry passions on the part of the commercial or manu- 
facturing interests against the landed interests, or on the part of these 
against the former. Neither can I refrain from frankly admitting 
that the main source of the prosperity of this country is its manu- 
facturing industry and enterprise.”—Poor Law Commission, Sep- 
tember 28, 1841. 


In 1844, Sir James Graham has got his “ moralist”—so much 
desiderated in 1839—and can find no better name to greet him 
with than “ Jack Cade.” ‘The painful and grievous obedience 
to the sad sound of the factory bell is made a cabinet measure ; 
the fearful consequences are seen to lie not in the direction of 
crowded cities aa congregated multitudes; “ we cannot legis- 
late on feeling ;” and incense-breathing morn is not worth the 
sacrifice of twenty-five per cent. on wages. For all which we 
heartily thank Sir James Graham. If he did most culpably 
forget the responsibilities of Opposition, it is something that he 
has, on this point, shown himself mindful of the responsibilies of 
office, and stood, with the whole weight of his official power, 
between the industrial resources of the country and an assault 
combining as much stupidity, fanaticism, class jealousy, and 
political recreancy as were ever before found leagued toge- 
ther in one division-list. We are not much given to praise the 
present Ministry, have long since ceased to expect good from 
them, and regard the fact of their existence as most discreditable 
to public morality and intelligence: but it is more discreditable 
still, that the first time they have been seriously shaken should 
have been about the first time they have been clearly and 
thoroughly in the right.* 





* We have been accustomed to rate the political morality of Lord John 
Russell many degrees higher than that of Sir Robert Peel and Sir James 
Graham; but his lordship’s recent conduct on the Ten-Hours question 
does bear a very unfortunate likeness to the worst features of the Tory 
opposition tactics—reminds one, most unpleasantly, of the men so famous 
for forgetting that “opposition has its responsibilities as well as office.” 
Lord John Russell’s opinion on this question, under the responsibilities of 
office, was as follows :— 


“It seems to me that the noble Lord ( Ashley) has not answered the question 
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On the whole review of Sir James Graham’s political life and 
opinions, we find one point, and only one (his championship of 
the Irish Church being not perfectly clear of exceptions) from 
which, so far as we know, he has never swerved :—viz. that the 
class of mortgaged and indebted landowners are a class worthy 
of special legislative protection. On’ this _ we believe we 
may pronounce his public character to be without spot or blemish 
of inconsistency. The doctrine has shaped itself differently in 
his mind, at different times: once it was the sponge, now it is 
the sliding-scale, that must ‘‘save the aristocracy,” ‘ preserve 
the landowners’ estates ” from harpy creditors, and.“ prevent the 
landed property of England, from changing hands ;”—but, how- 
ever the means may have varied, the end has always been the 
same—either by adjustment of incumbrances, or by protection 
of rents, to save insolvent owners of land from breaking. This 
is Sir Jamez Graham’s strong’ point. “This is the one light- 
speck in the general haze—the dot of terra firma in the chaos. 
Sir James Graham may fairly boast that, amidst inconsistencies 
and self-contradictions without number, he has always. been con- 
sistent to the principle that the landed aristocracy and gentry 
must have acts of parliament put between them and their cre- 
ditors—must have their debts paid, or somehow provided for, at 
the public cost. His sympathies have been, through life, with 
a class of men the most mischievous that any country can be 
cursed with—the needy people of quality, the insolvent lords 
and gentlemen, the opulent knaves who cannot live without 
thelt hands in other people’s pockets. We do not know what, 





put by my honourable friend the member for Wolverhampton (Mp Villiers), viz. 
whether, having reduced the hours of labour, the noble lord can provide, at the 
same time, that the same remuneration shall be given for the shortened hours of 
labour? Does the noble lord mean to carry his principle to the extent of fixing 
wages by law, or does he not? If he does mean to do so, the Committee know, of 
course, the impossibility of adopting such a course; and if he does not, the Com- 
mittee must know that whatever shortens the hours of labour, and with the 
present high price of provisions reduces the rate of wages, instead of being a pro- 
position of humanity, would be a proposition of the greatest inhumanity. There- 
fore, as I think the proposition, if carried into effect, would be cruel in its 
operation, I must vote against it.”"— Factories, July 1, 1839. 


Lord John Russell’s general character as a public man does undoubtedly 
deserve that a single questionable act should have the best construction 
which a liberal interpretation of moral probabilities will allow; but if Sir 
Robert Peel or Sir James Graham had availed themselves of the licence of 
opposition to vote against a former official opinion so deliberate, decided, 
precisely-expressed, and apparently well-considered as the above, all the 
world would have known what to think of it—there would have been 
nothing questionable about the matter. Does any man believe that Lord 
Ashley would have had Lord John Russell’s vote onthe 18th of March 
last, if Lord John Russell had keen a cabinet minister? 
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if any, may be the Netherby Baronet’s individual interest in the 
maintenance of this doctrine of the right of landowners to have 
their debts provided for by act of parliament, and have no dis- 
position to inquire. Nor is it necessary to waste words in dis- 
eussing the honesty of it. The political morality which protects 
and patronises the great opulent knave-interest, fitly accom- 
panies the political religion which stands up for the purity 
and integrity of the Church of England in Ireland. These 
two are the only net product that we can find of Sir James 
Graham’s political life. After striking out all the inconsisten- 
cies and contradictions—balancing and neutralising every plus 
with its correspondent minus—these are all that the equation 
gives us. 


It would be scarcely fair to close our estimate of Sir James 
Graham’s political character, without acknowledging that he 
possesses, in a high degree, many of the qualities of a useful 
servant of the state. His administrative abilities are, we believe, 
generally allowed, by those who have the best opportunities of 
judging, to be of the first class. He is a ready, capable man, 
both in office and in parliament, with a fine talent for getting 
through business. He made an excellent First Lord of the 
Admiralty; and improved the efficiency of the navy while 
curtailing its expenditure. Although he refused to abolish 
impressment, he placed two acts on the Statute Book calculated 
to diminish its necessity and mitigate its practical oppressive- 
ness. Unfortunately for the public, his present share in the 
ministerial cast of parts is one in which mere administrative 
dexterity is but a poor set-off against a shabby spirit, a rough 
temper, and an unscrupulous partisan conscience. As a Home 
Secretary, Sir James Graham is one of the worst and most 
dangerous ministers we have had these twenty years. He has 
done more to poison the fountains of public justice, and under- 
mine, by word and deed, the great securities of public liberty, 
than any other of our statesmen since the Castlereagh-and- 
Sidmouth time. One of his first official acts was to pack the 
borough magistracy with partisans—to make some four hundred 
new ministers of justice, by way of strengthening the hands of 
his party.* The plea was, that “ Conservative magistrates” 
were wanted; wanted, not as magistrates, for the better admi- 
nistration of justice, but as Conservatives, to counterbalance the 
Liberals. ‘The defence was, that the Whigs had done the same; 
which if they had, they ought to have been, not imitated, but 








* See the Debate on Mr Hutt’s motion, May 5, 1842, 
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impeached. Partisanship in every form has always found 
favour in Sir James Graham’s eyes.“ It is characteristic 





* His deliberate sacrifice of the public interest as connected with the 
important subject of medical reform ought not to be forgotten. Two 
years ago it was whispered that Sir James Graham, by virtue of his office 
of Secretary of State for the Home Depariment, intended to reform and 
regulate the medical profession, and in the first instance ¢o grant a 
new Charter to the College of Surgeons. The members of the profession, 
generally, feeling quite assured that it was injudicious and improper to 
commence with such a proceeding, and equally convinced that Sir James 
was not sufficiently aware of the consequences of such a step, as connected 
with measures of the highest importance to the profession itself and to the 
public welfare, weve exceedingly anxious that the Home Secretary should 
be adequately informed upon the subject before he proceeded to grant new 
chariers, or to introduce any act of medical legislation; but he refused to 
see individuals and deputations, or to listen to the representations of any 
of the medical profession who might fairly he considered to be the most 
conversant with the facts. 

It was true that Mr Warburton’s committee had examined some of the 
physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries residing in the metropolis; but of 
the ten or twelve thousand medical practitioners residing in the country— 
not one. 

Sir James, necessarily imperfectly informed, proceeded blindly and 
ignorantly onward; and, in answer to all applications and all offers of 
information on the subject, replied that the Charter to the Royal College 
of Surgeons was resolved upon, but that when he presented his Bill for the 
regulation of the profession generally, he would have no objection to see 
deputations. 

That distinguished physician, Sir James Clark, endeavoured to stay his 
hand; and addressed to the Home Secretary, through the press, first one 
Letter, and then a second, pressing on his attention the fact that he was 
beginning at the wrong end—that anew Charter to the College of Surgeons 
ought to be one of the results of a well-considered act of parliament, and 
not preliminary to it. Sir James Clark’s just, correct, and enlightened 
views on the subject, his thorough knowledge of what constituted a wise 
legislation thereupon, and which had the approbation of the profession 
generally, were entirely disregarded by the Home Secretary. 

Still, the latter was repeatedly applied to by sections of the profession, 
urging in the most earnest and almost humiliating terms, that he would 
condescend to see deputations from the country, who would afford him the 
fullest information on the subject of medical regulation and reform, of the 
requirements of the profession and the expectations of the public. 

The Provincial Medical Association of England and Wales, holding its 
annual meeting at Leeds, in the beginning of last August, took the subject 
into consideration. 

This association, comprehending at least fifteen hundred members, phy- 
sicians, surgeons, and general practitioners, and who might fairly be con- 
sidered as representing all the medical men of South Britain, resolved on 
appointing a deputation of twenty-five of their body to wait both on Sir 
Robert Peel and Sir James Graham, to explain to those ministers the views 
and expectations of the profession. The former referred the deputation to 
the latter, as coming more particularly within his province; and the latter 
declined to see the gentlemen, but replied by letter, as he had done many 
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of the man, that his first public difference with his Whig col- 
leagues, in 1834, was on the case of a political judge (Baron 
Smith); whose vehement partisan addresses to grand juries, 
coupled with alleged gross neglects in the discharge of the 
ordinary judicial duties, found a prompt and fearless defender in 
Sir James Graham. We need not recal the particulars of the case 
then made out for a committee of inquiry; that it was a tolerably 
strong one may be inferred from the fact that the Irish Secretary 
(Mr Littleton) conceded the committee, and even Lord Stanley 
“very frankly and cheerfully gave his assent to the motion.” 
But Sir James Graham sturdily resisted it, and divided against 
his colleagues, “as one who valued the independence of the 
judges and his own character.” * A still more courageous stand 
was made for the independence of the judges, last year, in the 
case of the late Lord Abinger, the “recreant Whig” of 1831. 
It was proved on the one side, and not questioned on the other, 
that Lord Abinger had made his jury-charges (both grand and 
petty) the vehicle of angry political argument, and bitter, crimi- 
nating insinuation; that he had laboriously prepared his juries 
to bring in bills and find verdicts against Chartists, by harangues 
against the points of the Charter—showing how universal suf- 
frage would lead to the destruction of public credit and private 
property, to American repudiation, agrarian law, and the down- 
fal of monarchy and aristocracy—that the House of Commons 
would never consent to it, and if they did the House of Lords 
would not, and if they did the Crown would not, “ without 
force or violeace”—from which the inference was obvious, that 
force and violence are Chartism; and finally, lauding the lenity 
of the Government in not indicting the Chartist “conspiracy” 
as high treason. In all which judicial indecencies, repeated 
again and again, Sir James Graham could see not a vestige of 
indecorum, but only a “ faithful and honest discharge of duty,” 





months before to similar applications, that the new Charter to the Royal 
College of Surgeons was decided upon (although it did not receive the 
royal sanction for more than a month afterwards), but that defore he intro- 
duced his Bill to Parliament (when it would be too late to remedy the 
mischief he had done) he would have no objection to see the deputation. 

The profession, as a whole, have much reason to complain of Sir James 
Graham, for his contemptuous silence towards them as to his intentions; 
turning a deaf ear towards all applications from persons likely to afford 
him correct information; concocting a charter as a preliminary, instead of 
a consequence of an act of parliament, notwithstanding solicitations con- 
veyed in language most urgent, although, perhaps, almost humiliating ; 
and more especially refusing to see the deputation of eminent men from 
such a meeting as that at Leeds. 

* See the Debate of February 13, 1834, 
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deserving ‘‘not censure, but the highest praise ;” he “did not 
coincide” even in the “opinion that there were indiscreet pas- 
sages in some of the charges.”* Much of the “highest praise” 
was elicited, probably, by the Judge’s bold and startling doctrine 
on the subject of “unlawful assemblies.” At Chester, Lord 
Abinger “had always thought that a meeting consisting of 
several thousand persons must, in its very nature, be illegal, 
because it was absolutely impossible that at such meetings there 
could be anything like discussion;” a thought which most con- 
veniently agreed with certain kindred thoughts of the Home 
Secretary, who had, some months previously, constituted the 
constable judge of the dangerous and “exciting” tendency of 
language spoken at public meetings, with powers of suppression 
and dispersion on his own responsibility. We do not believe 
that public liberty and its securities have a more unscrupulous 
and thorough-going enemy in the present generation of British 
statesmen, than this recreant Whig. 

Sir James Graham’s personal qualities—of course we only 
speak of these as manifested in ‘public life—do not present a 
more agreeable object of contemplation than his political conduct 
and opinions. He has all the worst faults of our present Premier 
—the pliancy of principle, the taste for ad-captandum parlia- 
mentary logic, the dexterity in dressing up cases for the house 
—without the suavity of temper, the moderation of opinion, and 
the decorum of language and manner, by which, in Sir Robert 
Peel, these vices are so often made to show almost like virtues. 
He lacks the sense of shame. ‘The recklessness with which he 
attacks the inconsistencies of men infinitely less vulnerable than 
himself, shows that he does not feel the reprisals which he is 
continually provoking. Castigation is lost on him. The most 
stinging parliamentary retorts—and no man gets them oftener, 
as no man more richly deserves them—evidently do not sting. 
He is insolent, overbearing, and unmannerly. “ How many 
of them understand the subject?” is his courteous and decorous 
notice of the memorial of seventy thousand distressed operatives. | 


* Debate on Mr Duncombe’s motion, February 21, 1843. 

+ “Ihave yet to learn that it is not the duty of a constable, when he 
sees an assembly tending to a breach of the peace, and hears language used 
of a most exciting character, to apprehend the parties engaged in the pro- 
ceedings of such an assembly. If a constable interfered without sufficient 
cause, he would do so at his own peril.”—2rght to hold Public Meetings, 
July 25, 1842. 

{ July 26, 1842, on receiving Mr Ashworth and other delegates from the 
manufacturing districts. 

On Mr Ashworth remarking that the labouring classes could not help 
making their reflections when they saw the landlords’ rents increasing while 
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With Ireland sunk low in miseries that might make any tolerably 
good-hearted man forbearant and conciliatory, and agitated with 
discontents that might suggest caution to any ordinarily prudent 
statesman, he cannot refuse himself the pleasure of a parlia- 
mentary fling at the “ convicted conspirators.” He loves to sa 
hard and bitter things of, to, and at his political opponents, wit 
an especial preference of his old political friends. Witness the 
peroration of his speech on the Want-of-Confidence motion 
in 184] :— 

“ Never was a country cursed with a worse, a more reckless, or 
a more dangerous Government. The noble lord the Secretary for 
Ireland talks of ‘lubricity :’ but, thank God! we have at last pin- 
ned you to something out of which you cannot wriggle. And, as 
we have the melancholy satisfaction to know that there is an end to 
all things, so I can now say with the noble lord, 

“* Dabit Deus his quoque finem.’ 

: ‘« Thank God, we have at last got rid of such a Gevernment as 
this.” * 

We do not find this sort of temper in Sir Robert Peel, 
or Lord John Russell, or Lord Melbourne, or the Duke of 


Wellington. ‘There are only ¢wo other leading public men, at 
resent—one in each House of Parliament—who habitually 
ring spite into their politics. 


On the whole, we will not say of the present Administration, 
that “ never was a country cursed with a worse, a more reckless, 
or a more dangerous government;” for we do not precisely 
think this; but seldom, we do think, in recent times, has this 
country been afflicted with a government more fitted—in the 





their own condition was deteriorating, Sir James interrupted him with the 
inquiry, “ Whether he was to infer that the labouring classes thought they 
had some claim to the landlords’ estates?” 

* May 28, 1841. This coarse and insulting harangue—in which his old 
friends and coadjutors, with whom he had shared the difficulties, perils, and 
triumphs of the Reform year, are likened to “desperate tenants” setting 
fire to premises which they have had notice to quit, and “ pirates” blowing 
up the ship which they are unable to defend—was answered by Serjeant 
Talfourd, in a speech which had the only demerit of being quite unadapted 
to the moral perceptions of the mind on which it was meant to act. The 
recreant Baronet did, however, so far feel it, that he took care, in his after- 
dinner speech at the Dorchester election, to give his auditors their stupid 
laugh at “the renowned author of Jon.” 

or a specimen of random imputation of a grave public delinquency, 
carelessly and slashingly made on erroneous data, disingenuously defended 
after full expogure of its baselessness, and, to the last, not more than half 
apologised for—see the discussion of April 16th last, on the Whig appoint- 
ments of stipendiary magistrates in Ireland. 
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materials of which it is composed, the bigotries and hypocrisies 
by which it was lifted into power, and the shabby subserviency 
by which it keeps itself in office without power—to dishonour 
the national character, lower the national standard of morality, 
and bring into contempt all notions of public consistency and 
integrity in public men. It is a government whose existence is 
a reproach to the age, and in nothing more so than in the 
position which it assigns to the Rigur HonouraB.Le Sir 
JAMES GRAHAM. 
| 


Art. IL—A New Spirit of the Age. Edited by R. H. Horne. 
Smith Elder and Co, 

TITLE of large promise. Amidst all that is even now 

stirring all human things to their deepest depths, the 
announcement of a yet newer. spirit is pregnant with high 
interest. For it is, after all, the “spirit” which can alone give 
value to the material. The aspiring, the upward, and the 
onward, are all encircled in the term spirituality. It is syno- 
nymous with progress, with the growth of man from the savage 
state, with matted hair, projected muzzle, high cheekbones, and 
prominent eyes, up to the highest forms of human beauty; it is 
synonymous with the release of man from physical drudgery to 
mental exercise—his intellect gaining knowledge, and his spi- 
rituality teaching him, or impelling him to, its rightful appli- 
cation in the purposes of beneficence. 

Through the whole range of human pursuits, we find constant 
traces of this advancing spirit, more rife at the present than at 
any former period of the world’s history. And the reason for 
this is obvious. There isa large leisure class who have time to 
think, who are clothed, fed, and lodged while thinking, with 
more or less freedom from anxiety, and their thoughts are directed 
to the processes best adapted for guiding the work of the workers, 
and shaping it to the most useful ends. The workers have more 
supervisors over them, and produce better results; they waste 
less labour. A society of all workers would do little more than 
realise their own physical consumption. A sailing vessel, with 
a large crew and no captain, would be lost, with all its power of 
physical labour. Converted into a steam-moving vessel by the 
long studies of men of leisure, the drudgery of the mass of the 
crew is dispensed with, and a very small minority do the work. 
They are set free to become men of leisure or workers at other 
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things. All that is greatest in the history of human action has 
been produced, not by the workers, but by the thinkers. ‘The 
changes that take place are the result of thoughts of individual 
minds, practicalised by the more active workers, of greater 
physical energy. Even law-makers are but rarely statesmen or 
legislators. ‘The world rarely sees the “spirit” which moves the 
external agency of a wise and beneficent law. Practical men 
gain the reputation, the power, the wealth. The “spirit” rests 
from its work contentedly, unknown, and says, “ It is good.” 

All art, invention. e. original art—is but the embodiment 
of “spirit” in some form directly or indirectly useful to man. 
Art is but the combination or arrangement of natural principles 
to produce new results; and the organization of bodies of men 
or bodies of matter are, in all cases, operations of the “ spirit.” 
The art by which Michael Angelo found the statue in the marble 
block, and the art by which Oliver Cromwell found a cavalry 
regiment in a rude mass of men and horses, were alike operations 
of the “spirit.” The spirit of Watt could discern the form of 
the steam-engine in the metallic ore, with the dim vista of count- 
less thousands of human beings set free from drudgery in the 
hewing of wood and the drawing of water; and the spirit of 
Arkwright beheld the forms of various kinds of matter combining 
into a mill for grinding out clothing by miles. ‘These men put 
forth their “spirit” in actual forms to the cognizance of the 
world. Other spirits, as Homer and Shakspeare, gave their 
creations to the world in written descriptions; their ideal embo- 
died their actual. Michael Angelo, Oliver Cromwell, Watt, 
and Arkwright, actualised their ideal. But there it is, the self- 
same “spirit” in all, making itself obvious to man’s apprehension 
in one or other of the various modes by which man holds con- 
verse with his fellows, of greater or lesser significance. 

What, then, is there new in the spirit of the present age? 
Development has mightily increased, but we can discern no 
change in the quality. Wisdom is but wisdom now, as it was 
in the earliest ages. ‘The spirit of benevolence existed from the 
time that the first man possessed more provisions than he could 
eat. ‘The benevolence grew in proportion as wants were sup- 
plied, and its retardation has been caused only by the wants out- 
growing the supply. The aristocratic Greeks of old could be 
benevolent to each other; but the slaves of the mill who ground 
corn for their bread, they regarded only as lower animals. 
Benevolence in the present day has greatly increased, because 
intellect, discovering steam, has diminished wants, and the spirit 
of man speaks out more freely. 

The title of this book is a manifest misnomer, of unphilo- 
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sophic construction—a title indicative of the littérateur spirit 
which so commonly sacrifices meaning for the purpose of catching 
the eye and ear—a bookselling title, not conveying the spirit of 
the- book itself. We turn to the preface, to enable ourselves 
to correct the defect of the title. 

It appears that Mr Horne, thinking Hazlitt’s ‘ Spirit of the 
Age’ nearly obsolete by the lapse of twenty years, wishes to 
make the public aware of the peculiarities of— 


‘¢A new set of men, several of them animated by a new spirit, 
who have obtained eminent positions in the public mind, the selection 
not being made from those already ‘crowned’ and their claims 
settled, but almost entirely from those who are in progress and 
midway of fame. 

‘The selection therefore which it has been thought most advisable 
to adopt, has been the names of those most eminent in general lite- 
rature, and representing most extensively the spirit of the age, and 
the names of two individuals, who in this work represent those 
philanthropic principles now influencing the minds and moral feel- 
ings of all the first intellects of the time. 


Further on; Mr Horne professes his intention at some future 
9 to make the present work complete—if the sale be good— 


y adding to it, ‘The Political Spirit of the Age,’ ‘The 
Scientific Spirit of the Age,’ ‘ The Artistical Spirit of the Age,’ 
‘The Historical, Biographical, and Critical Spirit of the Age,’ 
and ‘The Educational Spirit of the Age.’ ‘That is to say, the 
preface negatives the title, by showing that the book is not the 
spirit of the age, but a selection of certain literary men whom 
Mr Horne considers “ the most eminent in general literature,” 
and “two individuals of philanthropic principles,” whose “claims” 
he proceeds to ‘‘settle,” for the purpose of “crowning” them. 
The promised ‘New Spirit’ we must look further for. The 
‘Spirit of the Age’ turns out to be, not the general progress of 
man on the globe we inhabit, not even the spirit of Europe, but 
the spirit of a very small class of men in a very small corner of 
Europe, and that not in “ general literature,” but in particular 
literature, chiefly confined to poetry and fiction, with a consider- 
able infusion of the drama. 

Mr Horne, claiming to be “an author of the last ten or 
fifteen: years,” assumes the capacity to sit in judyment, and 
pass sentence on contemporary writers. ‘The structure of the 
mind which assumes to do this, is a a subject for in- 
quiry; for it must be a mind of- no light capacity to be 
capable of weighing and looking through so many minds, to 
discover the spirit within them. Such a mind is in itself a great 
spirit of the age, and we are disposed to welcome its advent in 
a reverential mood. Such a mind would not enter on its task 
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without due knowledge added to intuitive judgment. Knowing 
that men of even the highest powers are subjected to the occa- 
sional trammels of the mechanical routine of the bookselling 
trade, we may assume that the philosophical perceptions of the 
editor were overruled by the title-making are aed of the book- 


seller, and acquit him of any intention of misleading. 

Had the work been anonymous, we must have been content 
to form our estimate of the capabilities of the writer from its 
internal evidence. But we have a catalogue of works bearing 
the name of Mr Horne—prima facie evidence of an industrious 
writer—and abundant material to test his general capacity as a 
spirit of the age, and also of his fitness for estimating the spirits 
of the age. His first acknowledged work, published in 1833, 
was entitled * Exposition of the False Medium and Barriers 
excluding Men of Genius from the Public.’ Subsequently he 
became editor of a periodical, ‘ The Monthly Repository.’ In 
1837 he published * Cosmo de’ Medici, an Historical Tragedy.’ 
In the same year he put forth the ‘Death of Marlowe, a 
Tragedy in One Act.’ In 1840 appeared ‘Gregory the Seventh, 
a Tragedy.’ Subsequently he edited a publication in monthly 
numbers, entitled ‘The Life of Napoleon;’ and in 1843 appeared 
an epic, entitled ‘Orion.’ In his preface to the ‘ Spirit of the 
Age,’ Mr Horne states that during the last seven or eight years 
he has “ contributed to several quarterly journals,” probably to 
monthlies also. In addition, he has published a report of his 
proceedings as a factory commissioner, and was an occasional 
lecturer at the meetings of the Syncretic Association,* of which 
he was a zealous member. He has also edited an edition of 
Chaucer. There can, therefore, be no doubt that he is a ready 
and industrious writer. 

The first work, which, for the sake of brevity, we shall call the 
‘Talse Medium,’ is dedicated “to Edward Lytton Bulwer, a 
patriot and a man of genius.”” As Mr Bulwer was at that time 
well known to the public, it is evident that he had found some 
means of thrusting aside the ‘ False Medium.’ The “exordium” 
in this work is— 

“A common stone meets with more ready patronage than a mau 
of genius.” 


That is to say, the stone being placed in a cabinet, as a speci- 
men, by some one who selects it from a heap of other stones, it 


* An association composed of unacted dramatists and others, impressed 
with the idea that they were unfairly treated by managers of theatres and 
others. One result of this association was the production of a rejected 
tragedy, ‘ Martinuzzi,’ at the Lyceum, where it was received by the public 
in a manner to confirm the judgment of the managers who had rejected it. 
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is taken care of, whereas no one takes care of a man of genius, 
and Mr Horne gives instances of men of genius, “ poets and 
philosophers,” from Homer down to Camoens, who have been 
buffeted about the world during their whole lives, and only 
valued after their deaths. ‘ Authors in general,” from Demos- 
thenes down to some individual not specified by name, have been 
an ill-used race; imprisoned when possessing property, and 
starved when possessing none. Sir R. P is accused of 
neglecting an author, ise, and man of science, who had been 
of much service to him, so that “ his wife is obliged to wash in 
one room while he translates Greek in another.” 
Now we object at the outset to a man of genius being made 
a dependent on “ ready patronage.” A man of talents may be 
subservient to these who require his talents, but a man of genius 
must be essentially original. He is a guide and not a servant ; 
he points out new paths of excellence, unrecognised at the outset 
by any one but himself, and to appreciate which, in some cases, 
even the few require years of instruction, and the many require 
centuries. If he were not in advance of his time, he would not be 
a man of genius. We speak now of the genius for great things, 
the genius which elevates. ‘To expect that people should rush 
in crowds, to worship that which they neither recognise nor 
comprehend, is an absurdity ; to expect that they should pay for 
it in ready coin, is a conclusion that no man of great genius ever 
dreamed of. People do not pay for being taught anything, but 
what they can take to market and sell or exchange away to 
advantage, or such accomplishments as may tend to personal 
influence. They will pay to be taught to dance, or sing, or 
work, in order that they may be enabled to sing, or dance, or 
work, for gain; but they will not pay to be taught philosophy. 
People will also pay to 4 pleased, and those who have pleasure 
to sell, find a ready market. A man or woman may have a talent 
for dancing, for singing, and working, in modes which people 
like, but if a man or woman has a genius for inventing new 
dances, or songs, or work, of an intrinsically superior kind, but 
which people a not been accustomed to, the genius must be 
contented to turn instructor without pay till the new art is ren- 
dered popular. Genius varies in its quality. One man originates 
a new philosophy ; another originates a new mode of cheapening 
leasure. One will get pupils by units, the other gets customers 
y thousands. But were the originator of the new philosophy 
to complain that he could not sell his philosophy for current 
coin, we should be apt to suspect him of false philosophy, and 
tell him he had mistaken his genius. The peandie thing is the 
paying thing; the widest popularity is amongst the masses; and 
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the greater the refinement, the less is the popularity. It is the 
essence of high genius to be in advance of its age. The genius 
of the Greek tragic poets was not in advance of their age. They 
had cultivated audiences to whom they presented the highest 
intellectual excitement of the time, but we doubt whether their 
popularity was great with the masses of uncultivated slaves. 

** Dramatic Authors,” Mr Horne asserts, are as ill-used as all 
other authors, and but for the “ barriers and false medium,” the 
author of ‘ Paul Clifford’ could produce a sterling comedy, in 
which the philosophy, wit, and humour could only be surpassed 
by its sound and beneficial moral tendency. Yet Mr Horne 
would seem to set little value on the moral principle. Speaking 
of Edmund Kean, he says— 

“« They (certain tragedies) contain some of the elementary prin- 
ciples of tragedy which he (Kean) only can feel and portray.” 


And in a note he remarks— 


“« The great tragedian is no more; but he can never be dead so 
long as those live who have once awoke from ordinary existence to 
appreciate him. A deep continuous feeling is worth all your tombs ; 
for no capricious moral multitude can destroy or even disturb its 
sacred isolature.” 


Edmund Kean is a most unfortunate instance for Mr Horne to 
have chosen. There is no doubt he possessed genius of a pecu- 
liar kind. There is no doubt that by personal energy he broke 
through all false mediums; and there is no doubt that he was 
very highly paid for his services, by a public to whom his pecu- 
liar genius gave great excitement. Unfortunately also, there is no 
doubt that his personal character was rather that of a savage than 
of a civilised man. He was one to gaze on, but not to associate 
with. His stage powers were all that he gave to the public in 
return for their recognition and large pecuniary payment. The 
** moral multitude” are assuredly maker hardly dealt with by 
Mr Horne. 

Composers and Musicians, Actors and Singers, all are alike 
ill-treated. ‘ Mrs Jordan with a paltry salary of four pounds per 
week.” Claiming to be aman of genius, Mr Horne has a strange 
propensity to try things by money value. “ Pasta furnished with 
old clothes by the wardrobe women;” ‘ Miss O’Neill brought 
out at a low salary, the owlish managers doubting her success.” 

Novelists, Painters, and Sculptors, fare no better. Men of 
Science, Original Projectors, | Inventors, still worse. 

In treating of the causes of all this, Mr Horne remarks :-— 

‘“‘ Napoleon was the greatest patron of genius and art in every 
possible class that ever lived. Those only who are conscious of 
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superiority in themselves, apart from their station, who possess copi- 
ousness of intellect and power to do or suffer, can be above all petty 
jealousies and fears, and thus fit to govern others.” ‘‘ Shakspeare 
was treated by Elizabeth as an amusing playwright; and as he never 
meddled with ‘ public spirit’ or politics, she suffered him to continue 
his labours unmolested.” 


We incline to think that Napoleon’s patronage of any genius 
adverse to himself is far from a proved case. He patronized 
talents that were useful to him. The genius of Carnot never 
succumbed, and was never forgiven. 

Mr Horne seems quite unable to comprehend that the genius 
of Shakspeare was above queen or court. He would have had 
him made a duke at least, as a recompense for his writings. And 
a pension of course, though of pecuniary gains the great man had 
probably enough for his wishes. 

The evil of men of genius who write books, is, according to 
Mr Horne, the “ false medium” employed by booksellers, in the 
shape of a “ Reader,” who peruses MSS. offered for publication, 
who never judges rightly of the merit of a work; who invariably 
rejects all works of genius, and only accepts or approves of the 
very worst. ‘This reader is always either “a fool or a knave,” 
and, “in either case, the author is the victim.” Unmeasured 
terms of abuse are heaped on this “ reader”—on all “ readers.” 

“ He lords it dogmatically over the gin-and-bitter coteries he can 
bear down and impress with an idea of his knowledge, acute judg- 
ment, and literary importance. In the society of capable men over 
their brandy punch, he is still as a mouse.” 


The Dramatic Reader at the theatres is even worse, so bad, that 
Mr Horne is surprised none of the ill-used authors have burned 
down the patent theatres. 


“No man who does write poetry can ever think of doing us any- 
thing but verbal mischief.” 


Such Mr Horne affirms to be the opinion of dramatic readers, but 
he adds— 


* Our idea of a tragic writer, exasperated by wrongs and want, is 
not quite so harmless; we are glad, however, of their escape.”’ 


It does not appear that Mr Horne proposes that any one but the 
writer should sit in judgment on his own compositions, or at 
least— 


“Few of mankind are prepared to relish the beautiful with that 
enlarged taste which comprehends all the forms of feeling which 
genius may assume—forms which may be necessarily associated 
with defects,” 
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This is very like pointing out, that genius must necessarily be 
its own rewarder, the many not comprehending it. 

The “remedy” for all these evils, Mr Horne states to be— 

“The foundation of a ‘Society of English Literature and Art for 
the encouragement and permanent support of men of superior 
ability in all departments of human genius and knowledge.’ * * * 
The permanent advantages to be derived by those whose claims are 
recognised by the establishment should be realised by annuities for 
life, from 3007. downwards. * * * this not to extend to gentlemen 
who write novels and poems for which they ought to be hung.” 


When aman has written a fine epic and obtained the 3001. 
a-year for life, 

‘‘ He has done enough; would you have a man write epics, and 
keep him at it, like a wheelwright with a government order?” 
* * * Again, the producer of a powerful tragedy would only be 
entitled to an annuity of 100/., not that we do not consider such a 
tragedy as great an effect of human genius as the finest epic, but 
because there is a manifest difference in the time and labour em- 
ployed, and also that a tragic author thus brought with his due 
honours before the public would have a great chance of emolument 
from the stage, whose gradual improvement would be a necessary 
consequence.” 

We pause to extract one more sentence from this ‘ False 
Medium.’ 


“* He (Tonson) was the real Milton—he had got all the money” 
(from the sale of ‘ Paradise Lost’). Tonson and his nephew died 
worth 200,0001.” 

We now turn to the ‘ New Spirit of the Age,’ and find the 
following assertion. 

‘That in the pure element of dramatic composition, they (the 
unacted dramatists) also consider themselves worthy to be ranked 
with some of the dramatists of a nobler era, is undoubtedly true— 
and one of them has been heard to set at nought the scoffs of his 
time, by claiming to rank in the pure elements of tragedy, with the 
dramatists of the Greek or Elizabethan ages.” 

In a note we are informed that this claimant is Mr Horne 
himself, the author of ‘Cosmo de’ Medici,’ and ‘Gregory the 
Seventh.’ 

The plot of Cosmo is briefly as follows: Cosmo, a patron of 
art, who gives livings and employments to scholars and artists, 
and professes a love for justice above all other things, has two 
sons, the elder, Giovanni, a student, described as of most sweet 
disposition ; the younger, Garcia, given to hunting. These two 
brothers much dislike one another, and the elder exhibits his 
sweet disposition by constantly scolding the younger. By way 
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of producing an attachment between them, their mother per- 
suades the elder to join a hunting party with the younger. In 
the forest they quarrel as to which had slain a boar. Somehow 
this quarrel changes into a dispute about a young lady, and they 
draw and fight. Garcia, the younger, breaks his sword in 
half, but yet contrives to kill his brother, whose body he leaves 
on the spot. A courtier finds the body, and the broken sword 
point, which he conveys to Cosmo, informing him that Giovanni’s 
sword was ‘ unsheathed and stained as though he had fought.” 
Cosmo, nevertheless, asserts that he has been “ murdered,” and 
suspects that Garcia knows of it. By way of making sure, he 
has the dead body placed in an alcove, with a curtain before it. 
Garcia is ushered in, and Cosmo, after charging him with the 
murder of his brother, draws the curtain, shows the body, when 
Garcia says, “I did it;” but adds, “it was in self-defence.” 
Cosmo insists that the blood is flowing afresh at sight of the 
murderer, but Garcia asserts that it is congealed, and very 
naturally appeals to his father “‘ not to harrow his senses till he 
owns what is not.’ But the ‘just Cosmo will hear nothing, 
draws forth ‘ Garcia’s broken sword,” raises it to heaven, and 
says— 


‘« Thou constant God! sanction, impel, direct 
The sword of Justice! and for a criminal son 
That pardon grant, which his most wretched father 
Thus in the hour of agony implores!” 


Subsequently we are informed that, with his own hand, and 
of course with this broken sword, the father has taken his son’s 
life, soon after which an eye-witness informs him that Garcia 
slew his brother in self-defence. 

Throughout this play the sympathy goes only with Garcia, 
ill-used on all sides. The man of justice should also be a man 
of judgment to weigh evidence, and of stern purpose to act only 
on evidence. The evidence was in favour of Garcia. His 
sword was broken, and Giovanni’s was “ unsheathed and stained, 
as though he had fought.” A father, with a heart, would have 
left no means untried to prove his remaining son innocent, but 
Cosmo leaves no means untried to wrest evidence and prove 
him guilty. It is an inquisitor, not a father, nor a minister of 
justice, who is before us, and with an inquisitor we can have no 
sympathy. A father, butchering a son with a broken sword, is 
horror, bordering on the ludicrous. 

There are several prose scenes in this play, we presume, in- 
tended for humour ; they are, indeed, “ heavy lightness.” There 
is also a philosophic sculptor to whom Cosmo gives an order for a 
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monument after the deaths of his sons, as “ life-sized figures,” 
of his whole family. ‘The philosophical Passato reasons thus :— 


“ The duke is great and generous; yet methinks 
It ill suits greatness in philosophy, 
Because his kin have sought their natural rest 
Some seasons prematurely, thus to rave? 
I will return to mine obscurity, 
To stand upon some cliff that goat ne’er hoofed. 
* a * * 


Companion shadows and commune with Time. 


Scattered through this play there are passages of great poetic 
sweetness. In power of depicting character, and as a work of 
art, it is a failure. 

With ‘Gregory the Seventh’ we neither make nor meddle. 
‘The Death of Marlowe’ unquestionably bears considerable re- 
semblance to certain writers of the age of Elizabeth. There is 
much passion in it, but it merely excites, it does not call for 
sympathy. It rather reminds us of the tragedies of mad Nat 
Lee, but it has life about it, which *‘ Cosmo’ has not. 

By his own acknowledgment Mr Horne considers himself equal 
to “the dramatists of the Greek or Elizabethan ages,” in the 
production of these “ powerful tragedies,” and entitled to “a 
permanent annuity of 200/. and upwards, with a further chance 
of emolument from the stage.” His epic, ‘ Orion,’ which con- 
tains much pleasing descriptive poetry, and which was originally 
sold for one farthing per copy, indicating a genius for original 
advertising, is, we presume, entitled in his estimation to the per- 
manent annuity of 300/., so that he has already done enough to 
entitle him to a handsome retiring income, when the ‘ Society 
of English Literature and Art” shall be in full operation. To 
wish he may get it would be an easy matter, if we could satisfy 
ourselves that he deserved it. 

After a careful examination, we come to the conclusion that 
he does not possess the high mind that is ever the attribute of 
lofty genius. He does not value genius for itself alone, but for 
what it will fetch in the market. ‘‘ Permanent annuities, due 
honours, further chances of emolument,” are the sordid rewards 
he contemplates, and these off-hand, without loss of time, in 
order that authors, like clergymen, may enter on immediate en- 
joyment of their benefices. All men of genius, ke says, are ill- 
used, all the public are fools, and those who profit are part and 

arcel of the ‘False Medium.’ He is himself, he considers, 
ill-used, and, of course, he is disappointed. His tragedies have 
not been acted, and his epic has been sold for a farthing. Such 
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a mind is not in harmony, and cannot be fitted to sit in judgment 
on the spirits of the age—is unfitted even to distinguish them. 
A man of talent—a man of industry, Mr Horne is, but assuredly 
not a man of genius, nora philosopher. We have not seen his 
Factory Report, but we should expect to find it a medium of 
considerable prejudice, inseparable from the mind of the writer. 
A well-appointed home, reputable clothing, and proper breakfasts, 
dinners, teas, and suppers are evidently essentials to induce in 
him a quiet mind, and, moreover, ‘ due honours,” but we doubt 
whether even in such a case, a preponderance of self-esteem 
would not defeat all previous preparations. A tragic writer who 
can talk of the “ burning down a theatre” as a means of re- 
dressing “‘ wrongs and want,” cannot well be a dispassionate 
judge. 

A man of genius, capable of great things, and of estimating 
the ‘Spirits of the Age,’ must, according to our notion, be a 
very different person. Genius, i.e. the power of creation, we 
take to be an emanation of the “divinity that shapes our ends,” 
and can no more work for hire than God himself could in the 
creation of the world. Great genius is ever in advance of its 
time, and can no more be appreciated by its contemporaries, than 

by the megatherian and 
ichthyosaurian tribes who inhabited the world prior to the advent 
of man. Genius is a prophet where ‘‘ out of the fulness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” Genius works for the gain of its 
disciples, not for its own. It works to advance others, not to 
glorify itself. The earthly body it inhabits, needs ‘meat, 
clothes, and fire,” or in lieu of the latter a genial climate. De- 
prived of these things it cannot work, but it needs only the 
essential, not the adventitious. It does not need a “re- 
spectable” income, nor a lodging in May Fair; it needs neither 
costly clothing, nor modish association, neither sumptuous 
fare nor costly wines; it needs not even “due honours.” The 
blind men of genius, Homer and Milton, could have recked 
little of externals, while they poured forth the spirit from within. 
And in a very humble residence was the genius of Richter de- 
veloped. There is one thing only which can reward genius—the 
sympathy of appreciating spirits. Beyond this, indifferent to the 
man of high genius are all externals ; ‘homely fare and hodden 
gray,” are as good as turtle and velvet. We can conceive a 
man of genius in this our modern England, dwelling in an 
union workhouse, clothed in workhouse garb, and fed on work- 
house food, teaching, perhaps, the A B C to workhouse children 
as a quittance for his meat, clothes, and fire, furnished with 
spare leaves of account books as a reward for diligence, and per- 
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mitted to sit by the kitchen embers in the still night, and even 
thus producing works despised by existing publishers and an 
existing public, and destined to be hailed by future men as the 
gift of a great benefactor. We know of one earnest man, not 
of genius, but a devoted linguist, who saved his lodging by lying 
on the bare floor of empty houses, to take care of them while 
wanting tenants—earning his food by copying MSS. Not being 
enough ‘man of the world” for this lodging work, he was 
obliged to seek his nightly rest by the sheltered sides of brick- 
kilns, and a few occasional pence by singing at low public- 
houses, and with these appliances he actually accomplished the 
publication of the two first numbers of a Dictionary on a new 
system. At one time this man had an income of five pounds per 
week for teaching languages, but he was shouldered out of em- 
ployment by people of greater energy than himself. 

Let it not be alleged that a man of genius requires a library and 
appliances. ‘The man of original genius is not essentially a man 
of cultivated art. Homer was nota student of books. Earth, sea, 
and sky, and all on and in them were his themes, and out of his 
own soul he spoke or sung; and if it be asserted that in this our 
England men of genius need the appliances of art, there are the 
museum and library called the ‘ British,” to which garreteer or 
cellar-dweller may alike obtain access, though they be clothed in 
frieze, baize, or sackcloth; there are the eternal realities of 
men and women, and streets, houses, churches, and parks, and 
the never-ending river, carrying bodies, souls, and imaginations 
ever the watery highway to the furthermost parts of the earth, 
and there is ever work to be done of the task kind, for him who 
earnestly seeks it, to supply the body’s bare necessities. A 


judge, of repute in the United States, obliged to live in a city 


while attending in the courts without any practice, and with only 
a supply of money for a given period, at the rate of a few cents 
per day, hired a garret, for which he paid the whole term in 
advance, and laid out the remainder of his money in sea biscuit, 
which he himself wheeled home in a borrowed barrow, and stored 
up in his garret, and on that and water he subsisted for many 
months, while pursuing his studies. And this in a city where 
the commonest mechanic ate three meals of meat per diem. 

Genius is essentially unconscious. Artists, when mere 
imitators of genius, are self-conscious, and hence the petty 
squabbles amongst “men and women of talent,” poetasters, dra- 
matizers, actors, and musicians, who make their art a trade; for 
** two of a trade can never agree.” 

Mr Horne has done rashly in taking up Hazlitt’s ill- 
chosen title, and trying to enlarge upon it. The ¢ Spirit of 
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the Age,’ if meant to express any particular kind of spirit, 
should express the general predominating spirit of the world 
as to some particular branch of progress. In this view it is 
an entire failure, for the prominent characteristic of the 
present age is physical progress, i. e. progress in all arts tending 
to diminish human drudgery, and ultimately to extinguish it— 
arts, also, tending to enlarge the sphere of human pleasures. 
In the petty spirit of caste, Mr Horne, a professional writer, 
deems that written books are of more importance than things ; 
that writers of things are greater men than the doers of things. 
It is true that contemplation must be the creator of great action, 
but it may print the results of its thoughts as indelibly on things 
and events as on paper. 

In this view the strong Saxon spirit of George Stephenson, 
the “ Hengist of Railways,” isa spirit of the age that has written 
a work whereon those who ride may read glad tidings of man’s 
rescue from the bondage and thraldom of ignorance ; of his power 
of unison with his fellows for the purpose of conquering and 
civilising the earth, reclaiming its swamps and morasses, and 
adding to its beauties. Prometheus, in the elder mythus, brought 
fire from heaven to earth for man’s uses. George Stephenson 
may be the hero of some future mythus, which will tell how he 
harnessed fire to chariots of iron, which became swifter than the 
winds of heaven. Isambart Kingdon Brunel is a spirit of the 
age that would not be content with the work of George Stephen- 
son, but made a yet greater work in advance of the spirit of his 
age, refusing to submit to the set patterns even of the great 
originator. David Napier, the restless planner of steam-boat 
after steam-boat, each swifter than the last, and the planner of 
the great Bristol iron steamer, are spirits of the age. Clegg, of 
the railway air traction,—the rope of wound-off-wind ; Smith, of 
Deanston, the physician of diseased land ; Liebig, the multiplier 
of human food by chemie science, are all spirits of the age. 
Marshall, of Leeds, the greatest of the ‘‘ captains of industry,” 
he who spins flax for half the world, and an profits become 
too large, voluntarily cuts them down, and “ builds another mill” 
to keep up his annual revenues—he who works to underwork 
cotton cloth and replace it by cloth of linen; he, too, isaspirit of 
the age. 

“‘ Men, my brothers, men, the workers; ever ey Sewer. new: 
That which they have done butearnest of the things thatthey shalldo.” 


Colonel Thompson, the apostle of free trade, and Cobden, its 
practical and indomitable champion; O’Connell, the last repre- 
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sentative of clan-leadership, using his power to bond together a 
nation of disunited Celts; and Wakefield, the orginator of 
systematic colonization,—all are spirits of the physical progress 
of the age. Faraday is the representative of the power which, 
in all ages, has sought to gather nature’s secrets for man’s uses, 
and Rothschild is the representative of the great power-accumu- 
lators of the world, the hoarded labour of mankind, ever on the 
increase, till at last it shall grow to a surplus, when men will 
rest from their work, and say “ it is good.” Many a weary day 
is before us, before we attain that desirable end, but the time 
will come. 

Roebuck,—the watch-dog of the people,—the most fearless 
advocate in the House of Commons of public as opposed to mere 
party objects; Lovett, the true-souled Lovett, the champion of 
education for his fellow-men, the working classes; the two 
Chamberses, of Edinburgh, whose genius has achieved the task 
of popularising knowledge at the cheapest rate,—all are samples 
of that spirit of the age, which says the soul of man shall not die 
within him for want of culture. 

But taken merely on the limited plan proposed by Mr Horne, 
of names generally known in literature, the ‘ New Spirit of the 
Age’ is miserably defective. Is Mr Horne ignorant of the 
existence of John Stewart Mill, author of * A System of Logie,’ 
perhaps the highest effort of intellect modern literature has pro- 
duced ? 

Where has he been wandering; on what Welsh mountain 
or in what distant valley has he been residing, that the name of 
W. J. Fox has never rung upon his ear, other than as a theolo- 
gist?—a name so well known to the public by his sermons 
on Christian Morality; by his numerous articles in the 
higher class of periodicals ; by the finest dramatic criticisms extant. 
A name that stirs the blood of every public audience where he 
appears, and calls forth responsive shouts; a name that stills even 
Chartist opposition at free-trade meetings. Well has he been 
named by Elliott, of Sheffield, the ‘Orator-bard.’’ He almost 
speaks in rhythm, his words are music, reason becomes poetry, 
hearts thrill, eyes glisten, brains work, souls gush and mingle, 
the orator becomes a prophet, and one universal echo proclaims 
one universal mind. Where has this Mr Horne been buried not 
to have heard of this “ spirit of the age,” who with unpremeditated 
harangues steals into men’s hearts, as surely as the Greek orators 
of old did, with their prepared and finished orations? Mr Horne 
seems to be totally unaware that W. J. Fox has been heard of out of 
the pulpit. This is clear from his only alluding to him as a theo- 
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logist. This ignorance might be pardonable as a result of a 
residence distant from the metropolis, but it was the business of 
one taking on himself the task of pointing out the ‘ Spirits of the 
Age,’ to visit the metropolis, if necessary, to fit himself, at least, 
for his nomenclature, if his publishers failed to supply the neces- 
sary materials. 

And even Elliott, of Sheffield, the poet of the people, the 
Corn-law Rhymer, a man known, we apprehend, from Pentland 
Firth to the Lizard, a genuine poet, and one who, albeit a 
Radical, found praise even from ‘ Blackwood ;’ whom Southey 
greeted from his inn at Sheffield “ to shake hands with a brother 
poet,” even Elliott, of Sheffield, is excluded from Mr Horne’s 
collection. Is this with purpose aforethought, or is it gross 
negligence? A ‘Spirit of the Age’ editor leaving out one of 
the most popular poets! 

And where is Mrs Austin, an original spirit also; an assimi- 
lating spirit, one who, thoroughly metempsychosising with the 
German mind, can render it into pure English, and make the 
English mind an abiding place ‘for German thoughts? A true 
woman, with all a woman’s gentleness, yet a free denizen of the 
great European republic of letters, not unlike the Madame 
Roland, of the French revolution, placed in a new sphere to 
teach mankind the uses of Liberty, in harmonising clashing 
opinions; teaching them to speak with one tongue, and no 
longer “commit crimes in the name of Liberty.” And Mrs 
Somerville, the lady of science, the queen of the starry heavens, 
one of the few minds that can compass Laplace, a mind so lofty 
yet so gentle and humble, as if unconscious of her own attain- 
ments? Have not the names of these writers penetrated the 
asylum of the editor ? 

Professor Wilson, who has for many years stirred friend and 
foe with his untiring pen, might surely have been glanced at. 
And Peacock, the novelist, who, had he written nothing but 
* Maid Marian,’ would have carried his name down the stream 
of time to distant ages, by showing how well his own spirit could 
enter into the spirit of past ages. The blood thrills, and the 
heart leaps into companionship with such a spirit of high genial 
humanity. 

And the ‘Times’ newspaper has, moreover, grown to be a 
spirit of the age, albeit Mr Horne sees it not. It has its 
crotchets, and its hobbies, and its party predilections, the influ- 
ence of which on the public mind is sometimes to be deplored, 
but may always be felt. Once it was a very weathercock, 
but it has now fixed itself to point straightforward at certain 
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things, which, if not things of the best kind, are yet earnestly 
advocated. It sees that man cannot live by bread alone, though it 
has ever urged, and still urges at times, and never denies, that 
cheap corn and bread is a most desirable conclusion. Of O’Connell 
it dreams that he is not a mere warm-blooded feudal chieftain 
over Celtic tribes, but a veritable antichrist. It believes that the 
poor law is a thing of unmixed evil, only operative to the detriment 
of the deserving poor, and refuses to discern that it does operate 
also to stop what might be a fearful leak in the growth of national 
independence. But in the course of nature O’Connell cannot 
live for ever, and free trade sooner or later will remove for the 
most part the causes of poverty; the really unfortunate poor will 
then be better distinguished as the crowd lessens, and these two 
circumstances removed, the ‘Times,’ we may hope, will forget 
its controversies, and strive more and more to make itself a 
power amongst the people, for the welfare of the people, and 
not for the purposes of party. In these latter days the genius of 
a ‘Times’ reporter constituted the ‘Times’ a legislator to put 
down a Welsh rebellion, 

Nor should Edwin Chadwick be forgotten, the vizier of the 
“three kings of Somerset House,” whose reports on many sub- 
jects connected with the welfare of the great mass of the people 
alone form a valuable statistical library. He has been one of the 
most valuable “ spirits of the age.” Benevolent, benescient, and 
in virtue of these two qualities beneficent, he has dared to do 
the right thing, though the unpopular thing. He has braved 
odium, and disregarded obloquy and cant. ‘Io become popular 
is an easy thing; to do unpopular justice requires a man. 
Satisfied that crime is the result of poverty and mal-administration 
—that poverty is greatly the result of ignorance—that general 
education is the cure for ignorance—there is no warmer advocate of 
the rights and real interests of the poor than Edwin Chadwick. 
But, knowing also that it is impossible to accomplish the 
mental instruction of the physically wretched, he sought 
to secure for those classes of the community who do the 
work, and pay the taxes of the community, the largest possible 
share of their own earnings, abstracting as little as possible from 
them for the maintenance of the non-workers. For it is an un- 
questionable fact, that all those of the community who do not 
work, must in some shape or other be maintained by those who 
do work. To say that he did not strike “ palaced paupers” off 
the pension list, is only saying that he accomplished no more 
than he was able. Palace, or | thre pauper, would have been 
alike to his equal justice; but there’s a government that doth so 
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hedge in and protect “palace paupers” that justice cannot 
reach them. There was one broad principle to look at—the 
pauper system was encroaching on capital, and in a mercantile 
country, not to advance is to recede. ‘The food of the com- 
munity was not enough for all,—the mouths were in excess,— 
the ship must have her crew put on shorter allowance, and the 
working crew were, in all justice as well as policy, entitled to 
full rations, while the invalids were put on half allowance. To 
have put the invalids on full allowance, while the working crew 
were reduced, would have been offering a premium to the 
workers to invalid themselves. To have given full rations and 
conveniences to the workhouse inmates would have been mon- 
strous injustice to the hard workers out of the workhouse. 

The pseudo-benevolent haranguers, who have talked so volubly 
of philanthropy and charity to the workhouse poor, and out-door 
relief, have utterly mistaken the matter. ‘They have been gene- 
rously disposed, not at their own expense, but at the expense 
of the working classes of England; for we defy them to show 
any mode of obtaining contributions to the poor rates, except 
through the work of the workers. ‘The whole food of England 
has to be produced by the agency of the brains and arms of the 
workers, whether from English or foreign soil. ‘This total 
amount has to be divided amongst the whole population in larger 
and smaller shares, and it must be obvious to the shallowest 
capacity, that if the whole of the workers ceased to work, there 
would be no food to divide; and it must follow, as the night the 
day, that the greater the number of the supernumeraries who do 
not work, the harder must be the work of the workers, in order 
to maintain them. ‘Therefore the charitable gentlemen who are 
non-workers, and ery out lustily for full rations and out-door 
allowances to paupers or poor non-workers, are, with very great 
ease to themselves, calling upon the workers to work harder than 
before. And when, as it frequently happens, these very cha- 
ritable gentlemen are the advocates of artificial high prices for 
provisions, in the form of corn laws—that is to say, when they 
seek to diminish the total amount of food—our indignation at 
their injustice is only restrained by our contempt for their 
pauper-like ignorance. 

Years hence, when the biography of Edwin Chadwick shall be 
written—when the results of his labours, known and unknown, 
shall be gathered together—when trade and food shall be free, 
and paupers be no more-—when it shall be known how many are 
the wise measures and changes of which he has been the secret 
mover, stirred by the desire of man’s good, and leaving to others 
the ostensibility and the repute—he will serve for one more 
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example of the truth, that a high and original mind works for the 
service of humanity, but not for its thanks. And a future time 
will recognise him as a true and genuine spirit of his age, who 
has left his permanent mark behind him. 

Having thus briefly attempted to show what Mr Horne ought 
to have done, and has failed to do, we turn to the examination of 
what he has done. 

First on the list, as the great spirit of the age, appears Mr 
Charles Dickens. A parallel is drawn between him and Hogarth 
upon the following ground :— 

“Both of them have a direct moral purpose in view—a desire 
to ameliorate the condition of the poorer classes, by showing what 
society has made of them or allowed them to become, and to con- 
tinue.” 

We doubt this. In Hogarth’s ‘Good and Bad Apprentices,’ 
we have both of them put upon equal terms by society. The 
contrast of their fates grow out of a presumed innate goodness 
on one side and badness on the other. In the story of ‘Good 
‘Tommy and Naughty Harry,’ which is a version of the same 
thing, Good Tommy came to be lord mayor, and Naughty 
Harry was eaten up by a wild beast. It forms one of the lessons 
in one of the old spelling books. 

The secret of Dickens’s success doubtless is, that he is a man 
with a heart in his bosom; and as most men and women—though 
not all—have hearts, a sympathy is created which predisposes 
liking. He has also a strong perception of all the commoner 
class of excitements—the murderous, the malignant, and the 
ludicrous. A very large portion of the common people are 
susceptible of the former; people of all classes are susceptible of 
the latter. Withall this, he has the eye of a Dutch and also of an 
Italian artist for all external effects. A street, a dwelling, a rural 
scene, and the human beings therein, are so painted to the life, 
and doubtless from the life, that no one who has ever seen them 
can doubt the resemblance. And all people like to behold por- 
traits of things and persons familiar to them. Mrs Keeley was 
excessively popular amongst the artizans, on account of the skilful 
mode in which she handled Jack Sheppard’s jack-plane. But 
Dickens has, beyond this, a strong perception of physical beauty, 
and also of the beauty of generosity, not merely the hackney- 
coachman kind of generosity—the shilling giving—but generosity 
in the large sense—the love of kind, the unselfish attachment of 
man to man, and of man to men, and also of men to man; the 
protection of the poor by the rich, of the helpless by the power- 
ful, and of the kindly gratitude thence arising. But with all 
this, he is not an imaginative writer, he is not a philosophical 
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writer; he pleases the sensation, but he does not satisfy the 
reason ; he pleases and amuses, but he does not instruct; there 
is a want of base, of breadth, and of truth; and therefore, though 
he is probably the most widely-popular writer, he is not a great 
writer. ‘The great elementary truths on which man’s physical 
well-being, and consequently his mental well-being, must depend, 
he apparently has not mastered; and the pleasure we feel in 
reading his works is akin to the pleasure we feel in reading any 
other work of fiction—the pleasure of fine description and sym- 
pathy with human adventure. The impression which his works 
leave on the mind is like that with which we rise from the perusal 
of the * Fool of Quality’— that all social evils are to be redressed 
by kindness and money given to the poor by the rich. This, 
doubtless, is something essential; but it is only a small part of 
the case. The poor require justice, not charity, 7. e. almsgiving. 
Charity is a word of large import. The necessity for almsgiving 
implies previous misery. Destroy the misery by earnest care in 
the early training of men and women, the disease will be eradi- 
cated, and the symptom-soothing” process of charity, i. e. alms- 
giving, will not be needed. 

In most of Dickens’s works there is to be found some old 
gentleman with surplus cash going about redressing the evils 
which some other old or young gentleman goes about perpetrating. 
It is the principle of the proceedings of Harlequin and Pantaloon. 
Thus the Brothers Cheeryble are the incarnation of the good 
principle, and Ralph Nickleby of the evil principle; and the 
good principle is made to triumph. Nickleby Junior comes to 
his fortune, which his wicked uncle has kept him out of, and 
Miss Nickleby is respectably married. Most excellent people 
are those same mill-owning Brothers Cheeryble; but we cannot 
help reflecting on the position of the mass of workmen whose 
labours have accumulated their capital. We do not object to the 
help given to the Nicklebys, but we think justice is the most 
essential part of generosity. Justice being done in early train- 
ing, Ralph Nickleby would not have been enabied to accomplish 
his evil deeds, and the almsgiving of the Brothers Cheeryble 
would not have been needed. 

So in ‘Oliver Twist,’ Mr Brownlow is the good fairy who 
thwarts the evil one, and Oliver ‘Twist is finally made happy. 
Pickwick, too, is a benevolent old gentleman with abundant 
ready cash, who treats the poor prisoners in the Fleet, as the 
uncle of Henry Moreland does in the ‘ Fool of Quality’— pays 
away his surplus cash to palliate the pressing wants of a few 
amongst a huge class who suffer under the radical evils of bad 
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legislation. A strong contrast to this ‘‘ good fairy” system is 
found in Bulwer’s ‘ Paul Clifford. The unfortunate, ill-trained 
child, who has grown up to be a highwayman, finds no old 
gentleman to give him a fortune. By indomitable energy, he 
escapes from the punishment awarded to his ignorant acts, to a 
‘great country where shoes are imperfectly polished and opinions 
are not persecuted” (by the state), and there he makes himself a 
home by the force of his own powers. He becomes useful to his 
fellowmen and accumulates wealth, wherewith he repays the 
owners of the property he had taken with the strong hand in the 
days of his ignorance, while gaining his living by rapine, and 
revenging himself on the injustice of society. This is the true 
perception of eternal justice, at which Dickens has not yet 
arrived in his writings. Dickens is a Londoner, Bulwer is a 
cosmopolite. 

In the ‘ Christmas Carol,’ Scrooge the Miser is so drawn as 
to leave an impression that he cheats the world of its “ meat, 
clothes, and fire,” which he buries in his own chests, whereas in 
truth he only cheats himself. He is the conventional miser of 
cs times; and, when reformed by his dreams, he gives away 
1alf-crowns to boys to run quickly to buy turkeys to give away, 
and pays cabmen to bring them home quickly, to say nothing of 
giving bowls of punch to clerks. A great part of the enjoyments 
of life are summed up in eating and drinking at the cost of 
munificent patrons of the poor; so that we might almost suppose 
the feudal times were returned. The processes whereby poor 
men are to be enabled to earn good wages, wherewith to buy 
turkeys for themselves, does not enter into the account; indeed, 
it would quite spoil the denouément and all the generosity. Who 
went without turkey and punch in order that Bob Cratchit might 
get them—for, unless there were turkey.and punch in surplus, 
some one must go without—is a disagreeable reflection kept 
wholly out of sight. We suspect Mr ene of a little sly satire 
on Dickens’s propensity to reward all good fellowship by eating 
and drinking, in his cheice of a motto to this paper. Don 
Quixote had a peculiar way of philanthrophising the distresses 
of human nature, and so has Dickens, whose remedy for human 
distresses resolves itself into something like this:—George has 
five shillings, which he gives to Richard, who gives it to Henry, 
who gives it to John, who gives it to James, who gives it to 
Thomas, who gives it to Frederick, who gives it again to George, 
and by that process they all have five shillings each. The motto 
is taken from ‘ Don Quixote’ as follows :— 


“* Hunger does not preside over this day,’ replied the cook, 
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‘thanks be to Camacho the Rich. * * * * So saying he laid 
hold of a kettle, and sousing it at once into one of the half jar-pots, 
he fished out three pullets and a couple of geese. * * * ‘TI have 
nothing to put it in,’ answered Sancho. ‘ Then take ladle and all,’ 
replied the cook, ‘ for Camacho’s riches and felicity are sufficient 
to supply everything.’ ” 

Oh! Mr Horne, you are a sly wag after all. 

Were provisions as plentiful in practice as they are in Mr 
Dickens’s books, small progress would Mr Cobden make in free 
trade; but, as Mr Harmony says in the play, “ provisions are so 
dear.” 

With all these defects, which we hope to see amended in 
future, as well as the caricature pictures of the Americans, which 
—bating local circumstances and peculiarities—will apply equally 
well to the English, the books of Dickens are unquestionably 
humanizers of the people; and the speeches he has made, and 
the public meetings he has attended in furtherance of general 
education, are indications of still better things. At present he is 
the ‘form and pressure of the age.” He may become a spirit of 
the age in time. 

Lord Ashley and Dr Southwood Smith follow next in the 
series of magazine articles of which this book is composed. But 
for these two names and those of Dr Pusey and Macready, a 
better title for the work would have been the ‘ Great Literopolis,’ 
as a parallel work with the ‘ Great Metropolis.” Why Lord 
Ashley should be thus introduced we cannot imagine, unless it 
be that Mr Horne wishes to do honour to the Factory Commis- 
sion, in which he is himself concerned. 

Lord Ashley stands in the anomalous position of professing to 
improve the position of one portion of the working classes, the 
factory workers, by limiting their hours of labour, at the same 
time that he diminishes the amount of their earnings by keeping 
up a high and artificial price of food. Very pithily has this pro- 
cess been named Jack-Cade legislation. But Mr Horne is very 
earnest in his respect for hereditary legislation. ‘ Thank God 
there is a House of Lords,” once said and wrote Cobbett, when in 
anger at being thwarted; but Mr Horne, with good didactic 
deliberation, quotes Chaucer in proof of his case :— 

“ And ye, my Lordés, with your alliance, 
And other faithful people that there be, 
Trust I to God shall quench all this noisatnce, 
And set this lande in high prosperitie.” 
He states that Lords Normanby and Ashley actually accom- 
panied Dr Southwood Smith into Whitechapel and Bethnal- 
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green to survey the miserable abodes of the poor; and fearing 
this is almost incredible when only stated in his text, he confirms 
it in a foot-note as follows :— 


“These statements are strictly authentic. They went privately 
and unattended into the most squalid and hideous abodes of filth, 
and misery, and vice, and might well express themselves strongly in 
public after what they witnessed.”—Vol. i, p. 116. 


« Privately and unattended.” Oh! Mr Horne, Mr Horne, you 
have certainly some idea that modern noblemen go about with 
barret caps and plumes, bedizened with jewelry and masks, for all 
eyes to gaze on and single out for violence and plunder. ‘* Un- 
attended ”— i.e. we suppose no * Jenkins,” with tail cane to 
guard them. Surely there is no difficulty in believing that where 
Dr Smith had penetrated uninjured, Lord Ashley might go and 
return without any great exertion of courage; but Mr Horne is 
deeply impressed with this self-devotion in a nobleman, as an 
uncommon act, and is determined it shall be authenticated. 
«© My Lordés” will scarcely thank him for his devotion to their 
interests. He proves more than enough. 

That the people of England have a bad habit of working too 
pease | hours for their physical and mental health, is unfortu- 
nately but too true; but it is equally true that this habit does 
not arise from any abstract vicious determination on their own 

art. It is also true that in the present age they work fewer 
oun per day than they were accustomed to work in former 
ages; and it is moreover true that the reason for the diminution 
of hours is, that they obtain better wages, 2. e. they get a greater 
amount of useful things for an hour’s labour of the present day 
than they obtained in the “ good old times ;” and there is more- 
over a very prevalent desire amongst them to work still fewer 
hours, and by God’s blessing we trust that this shall come to pass 
without any of Lord Ashley’s legislation, which is akin to the 
charity of the French princess, who wondered “ why people 
would starve when such nice pastry was sold so cheap.” 

We intreat Lord Ashley to believe that the chief, almost the 
sole reason, why English workmen labour too many hours per 
day, is the undue pressure of population, which forces them to 
compete with each other to obtain an insufficient share of the 
national stock of food, which is a minimum quantity. And this 
excess of population arises from the circumstance, that they live 
in islands, from which they cannot well swarm like the bees, to 
go to the food which might exist elsewhere, while Lord Ashley 
and his colleagues have made very stringent laws to prevent food 
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being brought to them from elsewhere. Make food plentiful, 
i. e. in excess of the mouths, and the voluntary principle will 
relieve all Lord Ashley’s anxiety about long hours. We will 
venture on two illustrations. 

Some years back, while examining some new buildings at the 
workmen’s dinner hour, we were unintentionally listening to the 
conversation of two labourers from the Emerald isle, who were 
planted in the sun behind some hoarding, dining on—smoke— 
two “dudeens.” ‘Sure, Pat,” said one of them, “ it’s I that 
wish wages was a guinea a day.” ‘ And what would ye be 
afther thin, Dennis?” replied Pat. ‘ Sure, and its only one day 
in the week that I’d work, any how,” was the rejoinder. We 
are satisfied that Dennis spoke the simple truth in this matter, 
and in no way needed Lord Ashley’s paternal solicitude. 

A very benevolent manufacturer in London, who employed 
many workmen at their own dwellings, beheld, with compassion, 
the misery they suffered from high rents and wretched accommo- 
dation. ‘They earned good wages, which, if well applied, would 
have placed them in positions of great comfort. ‘The work they 
were employed in was independent of locality, and having pur- 
chased land in a healthy and beautiful neighbourhood, their 
employer fitted up several cottages, with gardens and every kind 
of convenience, and removed thither a certain number of families. 
He expected to get a greater amount of work done, on account 
of their removal from temptations to drunkenness. But in this 
result he was disappointed. The men preferred working in their 
gardens to working at their trade, and earned no more money 
than was sufficient for their maintenance, in spite of the remon- 
strances of their wives. If Lord Ashley will place the factory 
population in such a position as this, we will undertake that 
they shall not overwork either themselves, their wives, or their 
children. 

But it is only indirectly that Lord Ashley would interfere 
with the hours of working men. He professes to protect the 
children and women of factories, and to say he will prescribe the 
hours for them, which is equivalent, in other words, to pre- 
scribing the hours for the steam-engine and men also. It is 
unquestionably right that children under age—not recognised as 
free agents, but who are under the control of persons older 
than themselves—should be protected from ill treatment; but to 
deprive women of the right to use their own discretion as to the 
amount of work they will perform, is gross tyranny. Factory 
work is one of the few employments by which women can render 
themselves independent of the support of their relatives,—as a 
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vicious father or brother, or a husband who will not maintain 
them and their children by his labour, but confines his attention 
to robbing them of their earnings ‘according to law. A law 
which would protect a woman’s right to her own earnings, 
beyond the control of a vicious husband, would indeed be a 
boon to the working classes.* 

We object to any law which would interfere with the natural 
freedom of human action, other than the protection of individuals 
and society from the aggressions of other individuals. If, for 
example, a solitary man chooses, in an isolated spot, to live in an 
ill-drained and ill-ventilated house, or to live on unwholesome or 
insufficient food, society has no right to interfere with him ; but 
if he comes into proximity with other people, the law ought to 
interfere to protect their health from contamination. Also, we 
think the law may fairly interfere with persons practising on the 
ignorance of others for the sake of gain. If the owner of the ill- 
drained and ill-ventilated solitary house tried to hire it to others, 
he should be prevented from so doing, until it were made whole- 
some. And we think society might fairly interfere with a man 
keeping his family in such a house, because the wife and children 
are under his controul, and society may be endangered by the 
diseases they may be subject to; therefore it is quite competent 
for society to say, that after a certain period no houses shall be 
erected in any inhabited districts below a certain standard of 
health and comfort. It is certain that the children born in 
improved dwellings would be an improved race, and the question 
of food in no way interferes with this. There are a certain num- 
ber of labourers and artisans constantly unemployed, who are, 
notwithstanding, fed, and their being employed in the construc- 
tion of better dwellings, 7. e. working up native material of all 
kinds for these and other useful purposes, would not add one 
shilling to the expenditure of the general community. The 
possession of better dwellings, with warmth and pure air, would, 
on the contrary, virtually increase the amount of food, for it is a 
fact that a person in impure air cannot well digest his food, and 
therefore requires to eat a larger amount to keep up his strength. 

Had Alfred the Great passed efficient sanatory laws, virtually 
prohibiting the existence of disease, i. e. prescribing the mini- 
mum of physical comfort and health in dwellings and their 
concomitants, the probability is, that the increase of population 
would always have been restrained within the limits essential to 





* This point was urged by Mr Roebuck on the attention of the House of 
Commons in the late debates. 
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national happiness, and we should at this time have possessed a 
healthier, wealthier, and far more powerful population. ‘The 
same results would have obtained with our people as with our 
cattle; the wretched would be unborn. We have the finest 
sheep and horses, cows and oxen, that the world has ever pro- 
duced, because our farmers take care that they shall be well fed 
and lodged. With the same care for our people, the same results 
would follow sound legislative enactments, always supposing they 
could be carried out in practice. But instead of passing laws to 
increase comforts, we find in the statute books, enactments 
called sumptuary laws, tending to diminish personal comforts or 
luxuries. Strange is it that the State should think it necessary 
to take care of people’s money for them, as it still tries to do, by 
means of usury laws. 

Had Alfred the Great passed laws to regulate the hours of 
labour, they must have been accompanied by other laws to regu- 
late the wages of labour, and in such case, labourers and 
employers would constantly have been at work, trying to defeat 
the laws for the sake of their own interests, just as the Jews, 
ancient and modern, have succeeded in defeating the usury laws. 
But if such laws had been successful, we should have made no 
national progress ;—we should have been a nation of schoolboys, 
of servants doing what our governors taught and ordered us to 
do, but originating nothing; we should have been like the 
Austrian nation under Prince Metternich, or the Paraguay 
Indians under the paternal care and instruction of the Jesuits. 
If a Government be competent to regulate the hours of labour 
for adults, it is also competent to regulate their wages, their food, 
their instruction, books, religion, and their particular branches of 
labour. Such a people would neither require a House of Com- 
mons nor suffrage at elections. An aristocracy of land)olders 
might deem this a very desirable condition of things, but the result 
would be—if we could conceive the possibility of such a thing—- 
the downfal of English energy, English power, English mind, 
and a state of ruin and misery to the many nations, civilized, 
uncivilized, and half-eivilized, dependent on English guidance 
and English progress. 

We do not doubt that the movement amongst the working 
classes—instinctive, but not yet perceptive—analogous to the 


‘Blind motions of the Spring, 
That show the year is turned,” 


will produce results of far more scope than Lord Ashley’s bene- 
volence, which not being based on benescience, cannot bring 
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forth beneficence. His legislation, if not of the Jack-Cade 
calibre as to intellect, does not get beyond paternal Jesuitry, 
which the English genius has far outstripped. He is not a spirit 
of the age, he is but an appendage of a blind movement of the 
age, and Mr Horne is a small dog, either leading or following 
him in the wake of Oastler and Company, who have donned the 
mantle inherited by the Chartist agitators from Robert Owen, 
who first propounded the “sacred month” in which the weary 
were to be at rest as a commencement of the millennium. Prosy, 
unreasoning, and impracticable was Robert Owen, and he, more- 
over, wasted about 100,000/., lawful money of the realm, and 
thus filled the mouths of people with intellects no better than his 
own, with matter for ignorant exultation that there was no mil- 
lennium produced by it ; but still, we like justice, and think that 
Mr Horne may continue to expatiate on the virtues of a respecta- 
ble nobleman like Lord Ashley, without robbing Robert Owen 
of the merit of originating the plan of short-labour hours. 

Mr Horne has a very odd mode of hunting in couples with his 
spirits of the age, dodging from one to another till we sometimes 
lose sight of the subject of his remarks. In this mode he has 
introduced Dr Southwood Smith, which we think very unfair 
treatment. Southwood Smith is a real man of earnest purpose, 
working for the poor from strong sympathies for the miseries 
with which his medical practice has made him familiar. He is, 
moreover, a practical man of sound purpose, not working for 
self-glorification, but for a true and useful result. No believer is 
he of results without causes, no planner of Jack-Cade or French- 
ae oy legislation, no robber of the independence of women in 
egally denying them employment by which to earn their own 
living, independent of the frequent coarse tyranny of their male 
relatives. Working for the public as a public instructor, and 
thereby neglecting private pecuniary advantage, it is to us a 
matter of surprise that no Government has yet adverted to an 
easy method of attaining popular approval, by appointing him to 
a Professor’s chair. Praise Lord Ashley at your pleasure, Mr 
Horne, but we beg of you in charity and fairness to let Dr 
Southwood Smith alone. A sad jumble have you made of his 
life and history. Mr Grant, of the ‘Great Metropolis,’ must 
surely have been one of the “hands” engaged on this. 

Passing by “ William Howitt, his grandfather and ancestors 
up to the time of Queen Elizabeth,” and various other spirits of 
all ranks and sizes, we come to a veritable spirit of the age, 
Alfred Tennyson. A man of genius, who it appears, according 
to Mr Horne, has escaped the persecution of the “ Reader,” and is 
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recognised by the public. Having stated this, off he flies at a tan- 
gent and begins a criticism on John Keats, the chief purport of 
which, we incline to think, is to hint that “a kindred spirit has had 
(its) own inherent pulses quickened to look into (its) own heart and 
abroad upon nature and mankind, and to work out the purposes 
of (its) soul,” in the production of ‘Orion.’ Mr Horne speaks 
with great approbation of Tennyson, and so he does of Landor. 
But of Landor he says— 

“ His complete dramas are not often read through twice, even by 
readers who applaud them, but for the sake of a particular act or 
scene.”— Vol. i, p. 165. 


And of Tennyson he says— 

“‘ He does not appear to possess much inventive construction. 
He has burnt his epic or this would have settled the question. We 
would almost venture to predict that he will never write another, nor 
a five-act tragedy, nor a long heroic poem. Why should he?” 


Why indeed? Has not Mr Horne done all this, and does he 
not claim to be the equal of the Greek and Elizabethan dra- 
matists? ‘Tennyson would be superfluous, and Mr Horne says, 
** certainly Tennyson is not at all dramatic.” 

Mr Horne’s paper on Tennyson is, however, the best 
in the book He does partly appreciate him, but the mag- 
nificent portrait does much more than Mr Horne’s writing. 
It is emphatically the head of the wisdom-poet, the master mind, 
above the littlenesses of humanity, and looking through every 
varied phase of nature and of art, ancient and modern—and yet 
more : 

‘*T dipt into the Future far as human eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be.” 


And withal a patriot loving his native land. 


‘¢ It is the land that freemen till 
That sober suited Freedom chose, 
The land, where girt with friends or foes, 
A man may speak the thing he will.” 
* * 1 * 
Of old sate Freedom on the heights, 
The thunders breaking at her feet 
Above her shook the starry lights ; 
She heard the torrents meet.” 


A statesman too, and a hero: 
‘¢ Make Knowledge circle with the winds, 
But let her herald, Reverence, fly 
Before her to whatever sky 
Bear seed of men or growth of minds, 
Vor, XLIL No, II, 
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If New and Old, disastrous feud, 
Must ever shock, like armed foes, 
And this be true till Time shall close 
That Principles are rained in blood ; 
Not yet the wise of heart would cease 
To hold his hope through shame and guilt, 
But with his hand against the hilt, 
Would pace the troubled land, like Peace ; 


Not less, though dogs of Faction bay, 
Would serve his kind in deed and word, 
Certain, if knowledge bring the sword 
That knowledge takes the sword away— 

. sWould love the gleams of good that broke 
From either side, nor veil his eyes; 
And if some dreadful need should rise 
Would strike, and firmly, and one stroke.” 


This is the impress of a man. A house of parliament of such 
men, were 


‘‘ The Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” 
A marvel, indeed, will this our England be, if ever such a par- 
liament should assemble. It will be in the words of Longfellow, 
‘‘ The holy, and the happy, and the gloriously free.” 


Under the head of “« Sheridan Knowles and William Macready” 
is embodied the true spirit and gist of Mr Horne’s paramount 
purpose in these two volumes. 


“The Drama should be the concentrated Spirit of the Age.” 


That is to say, Mr Horne’s drama. Speaking of Knowles, the 
writer says— 
‘The age is domestic, and so is he. Comfort, not passionate 


imaginings, is the aim of everybody, and he seeks to aid and gratify 
this love of comfort.” 


And so does Mr Horne, too, by his speculation on 300/. and 100/. 
for epics and tragedies, but there is a merit in his popularity 
which Mr Horne does not penetrate. Sheridan Knowles is a 
man with a heart in his bosom, and that heart speaks in sympathy 
to the hearts of his audience in true words of passion. 

The merits of all the minor stage authors who do not write 
epics or tragedies are handsomely acknowledged by the writer, 
but he says that “managers only regard them as a degree above 
street minstrels,” and 

“ Herein is shadowed the fate of their mighty predecessors, and 
in the red herring and Rhenish banquet that killed Nash—in the 
tavern-brawling death of Marlowe—in the penury of Dekker—of 
Webster, who was a parish clerk—of Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
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the distresses of nearly every one of the dramatists of their age, is to 
be found the symbol of the conduct which originality ever suffers.” 
—Vol. ii, p. 92. 


This seems to us very like bathos. What on earth have red 
herrings and tavern-brawlings to do with the matter? They were 
quite optional to Nash and Marlowe, and the latter Mr Horne 
has made a tragedy hero of, out of the very tavern brawl which 
he seeks to lay on the poor managers. 

To Talfourd is given some faint praise as a classicist. Of 
Sir E. L. Bulwer it is said— 


“ He can hardly be considered as a dramatist, having pursued 
this class of writing not from any strong internal gift and pre- 
dominating influence, but rather as a man of first-rate talent and 
ingenuity who could produce any kind of literary article that might 
be in request.” —Vol. ii, p. 103. 


In the ‘ False Medium,’ Mr Horne expresses the direct con- 
trary opinion to this. Now it is certain that Bulwer has been a 
successful dramatist in the ‘ Lady of Lyons,’ and this seems to be 
the groundwork of the critic’s anger. He cannot abide any 
one who may be arival. Bulwer’s plays, like those of Sheridan 


Knowles, are popular, because they have hearts in them; and 
they are, moreover, essentially the works of an artist. Compare 
‘Richelieu’ with ‘Cosmo,’ and the difference will at once be 
perceived. The former is a thing of life; the latter is a piece 
of statuary. 

The taste of the article on Macready is what might have been 
expected from an angry unacted dramatist of weak mind. No 
man of genius could have written it. Nota man “ straitened in 
means,” but straitened in soul, and working, not from high 
impulse, but for “remuneration,” calculating on a “ permanent 
100/. per annum for life and due honours” — only such a man 
could have done this thing. We quote again :— 

“But if the unacted drama be held in no regard by theatrical 
people, it is not much more esteemed by the majority of the public 
press. The slightest acted piece often has a long notice; whereas, 
of an unacted tragedy or comedy, anything or nothing may be said, 
and anything with impunity.” —Vol.1i, p. 112. 

To this is appended a foot-note, stating that a certain unacted 
dramatist was not noticed by a professional critic, who, in “a fit 
of frank cordiality,” said it was because he did not like the 
dramatist’s whiskers. ‘The taste of betraying this “frank cor- 
diality” is questionable; but the dramatist might as well have 
stated at the same time that the “ offending hair” was cut off, 
lest it should be a bar to a promised public employment where 
‘“‘my Lordés” sat as critics on appearance. 
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The statement that Macready went to America on account 
of bad success in London, is untrue. As regarded the public, 
Macready did not fail. It was the plundering system of compel- 
ling him to make up theatrical “properties ” from his gains, that 
drove him away. He publicly stated himself, that as regarded 
his receipts they were ample. He laboured only under the 
difficulty of “dead weight,” paying interest on capital sunk and 
wasted under a monopoly. Could he have built a new theatre 
on the favourable terms of modern buildings, he would have 
grown rich beyond a doubt. The “wish ” of the “ unacted dra- 
matist” is the ‘father to his thought.” It is the petty feeling 
of a minor artist, seeking to gratify itself by mischief, in the 
spirit of “ Swing,” when burning down a haystack, or a dis- 
appointed dramatist, who “ would burn down a theatre.” 

The cool, egotistical assumption of this writer, in supposing 
that a manager is bound to expend his property to produce the 

lay of any dramatist who may present one, is very amusing. 
uch stress is laid on the superfluity of show—rich dresses, 
scenery, and decoration. If all these matters are indeed super~ 
fluous, why then the matter resolves itself into a very narrow 
compass. If the writing be the chief, and the acting merely an 
adjunct, let the unacted dramatists read their plays to the public 
at lecture rooms. Great interest is excited by lecturing on 
Shakspeare; and if the modern unacted dramatists be of the 
Elizabethan school, they will not fail to excite lecture audiences, 
testing the subject matter in a similar mode to that in which 
Moliére tested his writings—by reading them to his cook. There 
is, to our apprehension, a great deal of quackery in the mystery 
preserved about new plays till they are produced on the stage. 
We should rather have all plays tested by publication and public 
reading previous to acting. We think this would be the best 
security against failure; far better than the coterie readings 
which take place at present, and which present the most remark- 
able instances of errors in judgment. At any rate, the extinction 
of the monopoly has now left the unacted dramatists without 
ground of complaint. The world is all before them where to 
choose; but we counsel them to bear in mind that actor-artists 
of genius may be stirred by as high a spirit as writer-artists. 
Insolent assumption of superiority is no mark of genius. 

The services which Macready has rendered to the drama are 
not lightly to be passed by. He risked his own capital; he 
drove vice from his theatre. He established order in every 
department. A great actor and a poet-artist also, he was un- 
sparing in expenditure. He produced new plays—the best that 
could be got; and if they failed, it was not his fault. The public 
knows of none better than: he produced, He did not produce 
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‘Cosmo’ or ‘Gregory,’ neither have they been produced else- 
where, though all stages are now thrown open to all dramatic 
writing. And it is quite clear that he ‘has enemies, some for 
one thing, some for another, abstract or personal, public or 
private;” disappointed morbid vanity having no little to do with it. 
But gladly shall we behold his return to the management of a 
new theatre, wherein his perfect taste and thorough integrity to 
the texts of his dramatic authors may be developed in unison 
with kindred spirits, actors and authors, unshackled by monopoly 
and unworried by vanity. And we shall be glad if no future 
play be brought out, till it has stood the test of printing, publish- 
ing, and public reading. 

Mr Browning and Mr Marston are both applauded as _— 
by Mr Horne; but as to their plays, though acted, he thinks 
they are utter failures. ‘To make amends for this, we are intro- 
duced to the acquaintanceship of a new Lope de Vega, a dramatic 
genius of the highest order as to quantity, one Mr Powell, who 
writes “ five-act tragedies at three sittings.” 


‘* That he has stuff in him of a good kind, if fairly worked upon 
and with any justice done to its own nature, is evident; though it 
may be doubted from these specimens whether he will ever be a 
dramatist.” 


There is clearly but one “ dramatist” in the openly-expressed 
opinion of Mr Horne. 

The article on Bulwer is got up in the style which Carlyle 
calls * vyalethood.” 

We do not think this work will add to Mr Horne’s repute. 
The animus is of the same kind as that of the ‘ False Medium;’ 
and as a false medium Mr Horne will go forth to the public, not 
as a spirit of the age, not asa high spirit. We would it had 
been otherwise. We counsel him to abandon his craving for 
notoriety, and apply himself diligently to work, without regard 
to results. Shakspeare wrote thirty odd plays. Mr Horne has 
written but three. Let him go on writing more. Let him 
lecture on them at all manner of Syncretic associations, which 
will save printing: and, above all, we counsel him to ponder on 
these lines of ‘Tennyson :-— 


“Watch what main currents draw the years: 
Cut Prejudice against the grain : 
But gentle words are always gain : 
Regard the weakness of thy peers: 


Nor toil for title, place, or touch 

Of pension; neither count on praise ; 
It grows to guerdon after days ; 

Nor deal in watchwords over much,” 








Ant. III.—History of Europe, from the Commencement of the 
French Revolution to the Restoration of the Bourbons. In 10 
vols. By Archibald Alison. Blackwood and Sons. 


WE have long wished to introduce this work to the knowledge 
of our readers, and ought, we confess, to have done so 
long ago. But the vast extent of the subject, the deep interest 
of the period, and the extraordinary magnitude of the matters 
treated of, have hitherto deterred us from making the attempt ;— 
while at the same time the singular admixture of serious faults 
which call for severe criticism, with great merits which excite 
our warmest admiration, render our task one of unusual per- 
lexity. These considerations must be our excuse, both with 
r Alison and with our readers, for having suffered so long a 
period to elapse before noticing a work which, with all its 
defects, is one of the ablest and most fascinating that, for many 
years, has fallen into our hands. 

Mr Alison seems to have been fully impressed with the im- 
portance of the task which he has undertaken, and with the 
a attached to its performance in a diligent, honest, 
and impartial spirit. He first conceived the idea of such a work, 
on witnessing the meeting of the Allied Sovereigns in Paris in 
1814, after the fall of their great rival; and he has devoted nearly 
the whole of his leisure since that period to the collection of 
materials for his history, to the collation of conflicting autho- 
rities, and to a personal inspection of most of the scenes illus- 
trated by the great events of the twenty-five years whose annalist 
he had resolved to become. The result of this patient and con- 
scientious diligence is seen in the production of a work distin- 
guished for falnese, general accuracy, and graphic power, and 
an impartiality the more remarkable as the author is a man of out- 
rageous political prejudices, which, though they disfigure almost 
every chapter of his book, have never | ae allowed to cast a 
shade over the honourable fairness of the narrative. In all his 
descriptions, both of civil and militar proceedings, Mr Alison is 
particularly successful; and we could instance his account of the 
campaign of Aspern and Wagram, and his masterly view of the 
measures adopted by Napoleon for the reorganization of France 
from 1799 to 1804, as admirable specimens of his excellence in 
this line of historical writing. 

These eminent merits are, however, materially dashed b 
qualities of a very opposite character, which greatly diminish 
both the pleasure and the instruction Mr Alison’s history would 
otherwise have been calculated to afford. The first and slightest 
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of these is a wonderful verbosity, which, together with his inces- 
sant repetitions, has greatly contributed to swell out his book to 
its present unwieldy bulk; and to this we may add a carelessness 
of style often amounting to absolute obscurity. But we have 
been chiefly disappointed to perceive a deficiency of that com- 
prehensive grasp of mind, those powers of close reasoning, and 
that penetrating search into the hidden causes of great events, 
without which no historian can hope to live, and which no period 
of history more imperatively requires than the one which Mr 
Alison has selected. His reflections, which are very lengthy and 
somewhat obtrusive, are not unfrequently trite, shallow, and 
declamatory, often marked by the blindest party prejudice, and 
delivered at the same time in a tone of dogmatism, which 
only the profoundest wisdom can render tolerable, but which 
profound wisdom never assumes. 

The work embraces a period of twenty-five years, from the 
first outbreak of the French Revolution to the final termination 
of the wars arising out of it in 1815. It is comprised in ten 
volumes of excessive thickness, which, by a greater condensation 
of style, and the omission of all idle declamation and needless 
repetitions, will one day, we trust, be reduced to eight. We 
do not, however, find fault with the minute detail in which Mr 
Alison has thought it wise to write the history of this period. 
Historical summaries and abridgments are, of all works, the most 
useless and the most dull. If the past is to be of any service, 
either to guide us in the present or to prognosticate the future— 
if it is to give us any insight into the causes which bring about 
national prosperity or sulfering—if it is to throw any light on 
the motives of human action, or the deep intricacies of human 
character—it must be written in the fullest and minutest parti- 
cularity. Otherwise it is of little more value than a column of 
names and dates. 

There are, however, but few periods of history that merit to 
be thus studied in detail. In modern times, probably the only 
passages that would repay such minute investigation are—the 
era of maritime discovery, at the close of the fifteenth and the 
early part of the sixteenth century; the Reformation; the rise 
and fall of the Italian Republics ; the struggle for constitutional 
liberty in England in the seventeenth century; and finally, the 
great rebellion against feudal and mental oppression in France, 
which broke forth publicly in 1789. Of all these, the last is to 
us far the most interesting, as nearest to our own days, as most 
remarkable in its character, and most far spreading in its conse- 
quences. 

We know of no period of history so fertile in attractions, both 
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to writer and to reader; none which presents so many scenes of 
fearful and thrilling interest to be described ; so many profound 
and subtle problems of character to be solved ; so many intricate 
intrigues to be unravelled; so many prolific truths of political 
philosophy to be deduced; so many fn of deep and melan- 
choly wisdom to be learned. We know of no period so rich in 
materials, alike for the statesman, the moralist, and the poet, nor 
one which, to treat aright, would require so rare a combination 
of the intellectual gifts of all three. At the same time we know 
of no period, for an accurate and philosophical history of which 
such ample materials exist. Yet such a work is still a deside- 
ratum—a desideratum which Mignet, Thiers, Carlyle, and Alison, 
have been alike unable to supply. ' 

The'periodoverwhich Mr Alison’s work extends naturally divides 
itself into two sections—the history of the Revolution and the 
history of Napoleon—the respective treatment of which required 
very different qualifications. In the latter Mr Alison has been 
so eminently successful, we think, as not only to supersede the 
necessity for any future history, but to earn a very distinguished 
place in the first rank of modern historians. In the former division 
we are disposed to think that he has failed, and failed from the 
want of.that patient thought and philosophic grasp of mind which 
this — of history pre-eminently demands. 

The progress of the human mind and of human society is 
seldom Lam. ar by regular and successive steps. At some periods 
civilization appears to be stationary; at others, even to retro- 
grade ; at others, again, to spring forward with rapid, gigantic, 
and almost convulsive strides. ‘This irregularity of advance is, 
doubtless, more apparent than actual. Preparations are gra- 
dually made, ideas professedly matured, and the foundations of 
the future superstructure laid with secret and patient industry. 
But these subterranean workings are for the most part unnoticed, 
till in the fulness of time a rich harvest of consequences is 
developed, with apparent suddenness, from causes which have 
been accumulating in silence for many generations. 

The French Revolution was one of the most remarkable of 
these harvest-times of society. The stride forward was sudden, 
immense, and spasmodic; but the seeds of this vast event had 
long been germinating in the secret places of the earth. It is 
impossible, within our brief limits,’to enter into any philosophical 
analysis of the nature, the causes, and the ultimate results, of this 
great political convulsion, or even to pass the strictures we 
should wish to do on the singularly imperfect and unsatisfactory 
manner in which Mr Alison has executed this part of his task. 
A few general remarks are all that we can venture to offer. 
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A philosophical view of this period would comprise four 
distinct considerations :—the causes which led to the revolution ; 
the causes which gave to it its peculiar character; the causes 
which led to its immediate and complete failure; and the per- 
manent results of good and evil which have survived it. 

The proximate causes of the revolution—the disputes with the 
parliament—the profusion of the court—the dilapidation of the 
finances, which made the summoning of the States-general a 
necessary, though a desperate expedient—Mr Alison has nar- 
rated with sufficient clearness. Nay, he has enumerated, in all 
their enormity, a host of oppressions enough to have driven even 
wise men mad, yet in his view evidently quite inadequate either 
to explain the popular excitement or to justify the subsequent 
retaliation; for he throughout speaks of the French people as 
acting under the influence of some mysterious and wholly inex- 
plicable phrensy. His description of the tyranny of the old 
regime is such as to impress us with the feeling that while it 
would have been infamy to submit to it, scarcely any punishment 
would be too heavy for its crimtes, and scarcely any price too 
great to pay for emancipation from its grasp; yet he everywhere 
describes the national rising against so insupportable a yoke, as 
almost an unprovoked, and quite an unpardonable iniquity. In 
fact, notwithstanding all his researches, he has failed sufficiently 
to recognise the great feature of the revolution, viz.: that it was 
a rebellion against class-legislation ; * that the privileges of the 
aristocracy had become too grievous to be borne; while the 
profligacy of the court, and the vicious lives and supine negli- 
gence of the clergy, had dissipated that loyal and pious spirit 
which alone could oppose a barrier to the passionate excesses of 
a triumphant and exasperated populace. In one word, the 
revolution was a struggle between MAN and NOBLEMAN. 

The distinction between noble and plebeian was carried in 
France to a degree of which it is difficult in a free country to 
form an adequate conception; and the privileges of high birth 
descended to all the children, instead of being confined, as in 
England, to the eldest son. The consequence was the esta- 





* His forgetfulness of this fact is the more remarkable, as he himself 
admits it fully and states it broadly in his introductory chapters (i, 109) :— 

“The extraordinary character of the French Revolution arose, not from any 
peculiarities in the disposition of the people, or any faults exclusively owing to the 
government, but from the weight of the despotism which had preceded, and the 
magnitude of the changes which were to follow it. . . . France would have done 
less at the Revolution, if she had done more before it; she would not so unmerci- 
fully have unsheathed the sword to govern, if she had not so long been governed by 
the sword; she would not have fallen for years under the guillotine of the popu- 
lace, if she had not groaned for centuries under the fetters of the nobility.” 
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blishment of a line of demarcation, which neither talent, enter- 
prise, nor success was able to pass. 

“On the one side,” says Mr Alison, “were 150,000 privileged 
individuals ; on the other the whole body of the French people. All 
situations of importance in the church, the army, the court, the 


bench, or diplomacy, were exclusively enjoyed by the former of 
these classes.” 


Surely a system of such transcendent egotism as to admit of this 
description—a system which excluded from all offices of power, 
honour, or pics sosertly the talent, the energy, the industry of 
the nation ; and which, ina population of thirty millions, reserved 
all the loaves and fishes of the state for 150,000 favourites of 
fortune, called imperatively for total reconstruction, and might 
well explain, and excuse any amount of exasperation in the 
disfranchised and oppressed majority. It was this system which 
enlisted the wealthy, the able, and the educated portion of the 
middle classes on the revolutionary side. 

The great mass of the people, including the peasantry in the 
country and the labouring classes in the towns, had their own 
intolerable grievances to secure their sympathy and co-operation 
in the same direction. These grievances Mr Alison has de- 
scribed without any attempt to conceal or palliate their enormity. 
The privileged orders possessed two-thirds of the land, and yet 
were exempted from a large proportion of the taxes. he 
vingtiéme and the taille (the latter of which was levied solely on 
the tiers état) were burdens on the produce of the soil, of 
so oppressive a character, that Arthur Young calculates that they, 
together with the rent, amounted to eleven-twelfths of the whole 

roduce, or as he states it, that supposing the yield of an acre to 
. worth 3/. 2s. 7d., 1/. 18s. 4d. of this went to the king, and 
18s. to the landlord, leaving only 6s. 3d. for the cultivator. Mr 
Alison quotes this, and proceeds :— 

“The great proprietors all resorted to Paris in quest of amuse- 
ment, dissipation, or advancement; and with the exception of La 
Vendée, where a totally different system of manners prevailed, the 
country was hardly ever visited by its landlords. The natural con- 
sequence of this was, that no kindly feelings, no common interest, 
united the landlord and his ee he former regarded the 
cultivators in no other light than as beasts of burden, from whose 
labour the greatest possible profit was to be extracted ; the latter 
considered their lords as tyrants, known only by the vexatious visits 
and endless demands of their bailiffs.” 

Nor was this all. 


“The local burdens and legal services due by the tenantry to their 
feudal superiors were to the last degree vexatious and oppressive. ... 
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Game of the most destructive kind, such as wild boars and herds of 
deer, were permitted to go at large through extensive districts, with- 
out any enclosures to protect the crops. The damage they did to 
the farmers in four parishes only was estimated at 8,000/. a year. 
Numerous edicts existed which prohibited hoeing and weeding, lest 
the young partridges should be disturbed ; taking away the stubble, 
lest the birds should be deprived of shelter ; mowing hay lest their 
Bes should be destroyed; manuring with night-soil, lest their 

avour should be injured. Complaints for the infraction of these 
edicts were all carried before the manorial courts, where every 
~~ of oppression, chicanery, and fraud, were prevalent 

he people were bound to grind their corn at their landlord's mill, 
to press their grapes at his press, to bake their bread at his oven. 
Corvées, or obligations to repair the roads, founded on custom, de- 
crees, and servitude, were enforced with the utmost severity.”—- 
Vol. i, p. 137. 


Will it be credited that, after enumerating all these unbear- 
able oppressions, Mr Alison still seems to think them insufficient 
to account for the outbreak which took place? and adds 
(p. 148)— 

“The circumstances which have now been mentioned, without 
doubt contributed to the formation of that discontent which formed 
the predisposing cause of the revolution. But the existing cause, 
as physicians would say, the immediate source of the convulsion, 
was the spirit of innovation which, like a malady, overspread France 
at that crisis.” 


We should like to know what nation pos the smallest 


spark of intelligence and courage, and suffering under such 
enormous wrongs, would not be overspread with a ‘‘spirit of 
innovation.” 

But the picture would be incomplete without a reference to 
the general corruption of manners which prevailed among the 
higher classes, and especially at court. The instinctive loyalty, 
the blind and discreditable devotion to the sovereign as such, 
which had distinguished the French up to the time of ps XIV, 
and which had been carried to its height by the splendid under- 
takings and dignified manners of that consummate actor—* little 
in everything but the art of simulating greatness’”—received a 
considerable shock from the reverses which darkened his later 
years, and still more, perhaps, from the childish and cruel 
fanaticism by which he sought to make tardy atonement for the 

Tat of his youth and the desolating ambition of his man- 
ood. ‘The sanctimonious observances which he exacted from 
his nobles and courtiers caused them at his death to rush into the 
opposite extreme ; and the low debauchery and the contemptible 
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baseness of the two succeeding reigns entirely obliterated what 
remained of the prestige of respect and attachment by which 
royalty had been formerly surrounded. 

The clergy, too, shared in the general corruption and in the 
general contempt. ‘Their wealth was enormous ;* their luxury 
excessive and ostentatious; and all pretension to superior sanctity 
or correctness of manners had long since been abandoned. 
Indeed, many of the highest rank among them were pre-eminent 
for their licentiousness. ‘The ined power they obtained 
towards the latter end of the reign of Louis XIV, by the entire 
suppression of dissent, served to complete their worthlessness 
and to seal their doom. 

‘¢The Gallican Church, no doubt,” says Mr Hall, “looked upon 
it as a signal triumph when she prevailed on Louis XIV to repeal 
the edict of Nantes, and to — the Protestant religion. But 
what was the consequence? here, after this period, are we to 
look for her Fenelons and her Pascals? where for the bright monu- 
ments of piety and learning which were the glory of her better days ? 
As for piety, she perceived that she had no occasion for it, when 
there was no lustre of Christian holiness surrounding her; nor for 
learning, when she had no . any Opponents to confute or any 
controversies to maintain. She felt herself at liberty to become as 


ignorant, as secular, as — as she pleased; and amidst the 


silence and darkness she ha 


created around her, she drew the 
curtains, and retired to rest.” 


Mr Alison frequently laments, in language of bitter severity, the 
general infidelity which pervaded all classes in France at the period 
of the revolutionary outbreak. But he does not state, as in com- 
mon fairness he ought to have done, how much of the guilt of this 
lies at the door of the “ accredited teachers” of religion, who had 
banished or put to death all who preached the pure faith of 
Christ; he does not sufficiently inform us that, not only were the 
clergy among the very first to set the example of unbelief, but 
that, in truth, Christianity was ever presented to the people from 
their hands so disguised, — and degraded, that it became 
almost a virtue to reject it. No stronger proof can be given of 
the shameful extent to which clerical duties had been neglected 
throughout France, than the description which Mr Alison gives 
of the army which invaded Egypt and Syria in 1789 (vol. iii, 
p- 397):— 

“They not only considered the Christian faith as an entire fabri- 





* The total revenues of the church derived from tithes reached 130,000,000 
francs, of which only 42,000,000 were in the hands of the working clergy: 
the number of ecclesiastics was 80,000. But, in addition to this revenue, 
the ecclesiastical body owned nearly Aa/f the soil of France!—Alison, i, 128, 
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cation, but were for the most part ignorant of its very elements. 
Lavalette has recorded, that hardly one of them had ever been ina 
church; and in Palestine they were unacquainted even with the 
names of the holiest places in sacred history.” 


Such, then, were the full and ample causes which led to the 
great catastrophe of France—the intolerable privileges of the 
few, the severe and hopeless sufferings of the many, and the 
scandalous and public profligacy of the court and the clergy— 
not that blind phrensy which Mr Alison has so needlessly 
conjured up as its originating source. 

he more peculiar features of the revolution, the low and 
sanguinary character which it so early assumed, and which ulti- 
mately led to its entire failure as a measure of regeneration, are 
eminentiy deserving of the study of the historian and the states- 
man; and the causes to which these are to be traced are not 
difficult to discover; but we can here do little more than allude 
to them in the most cursory manner. Among the principal of 
them was unquestionably the severity of the oppression to which 
all classes had been previously subjected; for the violence of the 
convulsion will always be proportioned to the magnitude of the 
burden to be thrown off; and the atrocity of the revenge will 
generally take its measure and its character from the atrocity of 
the injury to be atoned for. But, perhaps, the circumstance 
which more than any other modified the course of events in the 
revolution was the famine which prevailed at its commence- 
ment. Mr Carlyle is, we believe, the only writer on this period 
who has assigned to this fact its due weight. ‘The harvest of 
1788 was a very defective one, and the consequent scarcity spread 
itself over the three following years; for though the ensuing crop 
was plentiful, the usual channels of industry and commerce had 
by that time become so completely disorganized, that bread was 
nowhere to be obtained in sufficient quantity, and the scarcity 
soon amounted to afamine. In the market hes, the corn-sacks 
had to be guarded by dragoons, “ often more than one dragoon 
to each sack.” ‘The bakers’ shops were beset by a famishing 
populace, who were obliged to stand in a long string, often reach- 
ing above a hundred yards, that each might be served in turn. 
Even when obtained, they complained, probably with truth, that 
the bread was adulterated with plaster of Paris. Many were 
reduced to ‘ meal-husks and boiled grass.” Finally, an ounce 
and a half of bread daily was the utmost that could be afforded 
to each individual, and onions and pulse must fill up the deficiency ; 
nay, during the insurrection at Versailles, a horse, which had 
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been slain in the riot, was eagerly seized upon for food. The 
effect of all this upon a people of singular excitability, and with 
whom bread is a staple article of food, may be easily conceived. 
** Rien (says Mad. de Staél) ne dispose le peuple au mécontente- 
ment comme les craintes sur le subsistence ;”” and perhaps we may 
briefly express the peculiar effect of the scarcity on the march of 
revolutionary events, by saying that it caused the populace to 
intermingle in a struggle which would otherwise have been fought 
out (with a widely-different result in all likelihood) between the 
aristocracy and the middle classes—the tiers état.* “* Parties 
(says Mr Carlyle) might have suppressed and smothered one 
another in the ordinary bloodless parliamentary way, on one con- 
dition—that France had at least been able to exist all the while. 
But the sovereign people has a digestive faculty, and cannot do 
without bread.” When the great mass of the people are com- 
fortable and contented, despotism may exist with little difficulty; 
or the government and the middle ranks may fight out their dif- 
ferences in a safe and regulated manner; but when the middle 
ranks are clamorous for political rights, at the same time that the 
lowest classes are clamorous for food, the most firmly consti- 
tuted authorities will rarely be able to resist the united pressure. 
If kings and privileged orders were wise in their generation, 
and cunning in their craft, they would feed the people at any 
rice. 

. Another cause of the peculiar character of the French Revo- 
lution is to be found in the entire inexperience of the people 
and their leaders, both in the legislative and the administrative 
department of government. The old bureaucracy were speedily 
displaced, as unworthy of the confidence of reformers, and no 
one else possessed adequate knowledge to perform their functions. 
The great majority of the French popular leaders—even the 
ablest and the best among them—derived their ideas of govern- 
ment from Rousseau and Condorcet, and their notions of public 
virtue from the extravagant and unreal heroes of Plutarch. With 
this prevailing ignorance, the consequences could scarcely have 
been other than they were. The moment a representative 
system was given to a people exasperated by past wrongs, and 
unskilled in the exercise of power, the excesses which ensued 
might have been considered almost unavoidable. 





* The effect of famine, in throwing the control of events into the hands 
of the lowest class, was well understood by their leaders, one of whom 
wrote epigrammatically to a friend—“ Tout va bien ici; le pain manque.” — 
Carlyle, ii, 335. 
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But with every allowance for the operation of these unfortunate 
conditions, much, no doubt, must be attributed to the singular 
features of the French character, to that mobile and hasty 
temperament, that warlike spirit nd disreputable passion for 
military glory, and that deplorable want of moral courage, which 
have always distinguished it, but which were never so marked or 
attended with such fatal consequences as during the revolutionary 
struggle. There is much that is amiable, and much that is 
admirable, in our French neighbours; for general cleverness, 
active enterprise, daring heroism, and patience under the hardships 
and privations of war, they are, perhaps, unrivalled; but the quiet 
enthusiasm which pursues its object, steadily and silently, through 
neglect and through reproach—the courage to withstand popular 
clamour—the firmness to resist the contagion of popular emotion 
—the fortitude to suffer in obscurity and in secret—the devotion 
to adhere unflinchingly to an obnoxious principle or to a sinking 
cause—these, unhappily, have at no time formed a portion of the 
Gallic character. 

In this enumeration of the causes which stamped upon the 
French Revolution those peculiar features which distinguish it 
from all similar convulsions, we must not forget one of the most 
powerful of them all—the predominance of Paris over the rest 
of France. The invariable residence of the monarch in or 
near the metropolis—and that unworthy passion for court dis- 
tinctions which pervaded all classes—had for many generations 
been operating to concentrate all the wealth and talent of the 
kingdom into one ~~ focus. Provincial usefulness and pro- 
vineial fame were disregarded and despised. The nobility 
deserted their chateaux in the country, and left their wretched 
vassals to the superintendence of a rapacious agent, that they 
might bask in the sunshine of royal favour. The soldier, when- 
ever it was possible, forsook his duties in the province, to hasten 
to the head-quarters of sie and promotion ; and whatever 
of genius or capacity chanced to arise in any part of France 
hurried at once to the capital, as the only fitting arena for dis- 
play. Hence Paris became, not only the epitome of France, but 
its heart—the centre of its vitality; any movement there was 
instantaneously transmitted to the remotest departments, and 
passively acquiesced in by them; and whoever could obtain the 
mastery of that volatile and excitable metropolis, found himself 
at once the despotic governor of France. Hence the quick suc- 
cession of rulers and constitutions, and the marvellous facility 
with which each one overthrew its predecessor. 

The vices and cruelties of the several governments which 
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successively seized the direction of affairs,—and the consequent 
disappointment, disgust, and exhaustion of the people,—paved 
an easy way for the daring usurpation of Napoleon; and amid 
the comparative pr; which ensued under his iron despotism, 
the nation, wearied of its fruitless struggles after freedom, sank 
quietly to sleep. 

What now remains of permanent result from that great social 
movement which agitated all Europe towards the close of the 
last century, and of which the French Revolution may be con- 
sidered as at once the most violent symptom and the most 
vivid embodiment? Now that the convulsion has subsided, 
what are the abiding traces it has left behind? Interesting and 
momentous questions, to which we can only glance at the reply. 
France has unquestionably gained much ; , ey though im- 
perfect, freedom of the press,—equality of civil rights,—and a 
representative system, extremely defective beyond dispute, but 
capable of easy and pa enlargement. In a word, she 
has now the means of steadily ameliorating all her institutions, 
without having recourse to violent or illegal enterprises ; and in 
this condition is comprised real political liberty. And no one 
who compares the second revolution with the first, can doubt that 
France has profited immensely by the severe ordeal she has 
passed. 

The gain to the civilized world at large, though less marked, 
has, we think, been no less real. The essentials of genuine 
freedom are everywhere better understood ; the great principle 
is everywhere acknowledged as a fundamental and unques- 
tioned truth—that the object of all government is the happiness 
of the subject many, not the advantage of the ruling few. And 
if no other lesson had been taught us in the school of affliction 
and adversity, through which the revolutionary mania made 
us pass, at least this will have survived: nations will have 
learned to rebel with less vehement excesses, and rulers to be 
more measured and moderate in their oppression. 


The second portion of Mr Alison’s task, the ‘ History of Napo- 
leon,’ he has executed in a manner worthy of all praise. The pic- 
ture he has given us of the character and achievements of this won- 
derful warrior is complete, vivid, and distinct,—and, as a whole, 
far superior both in fulness and vigour to any other we have 
read. The various steps by which Napoleon achieved supreme 

ower—the singular manner in which fortune played into his 
Senda —his hairbreadth escapes from utter ruin at several of the 


most critical periods of his life—his march from victory to victory, 
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and the peculiar and masterly tactics by which he obtained them 
all—his admirable measures for the regeneration of a country so 
thoroughly disorganised as France was when he became its 
ruler—the gradual turning of the scale against him by the im- 
provement of his enemies’ conduct, and the exhaustion of his own 
resources—his last gallant struggle against overwhelming num- 
bers—his temporary abdication and subsequent miraculous 
revival— together with the final catastrophe, and the melancholy 
close of his chequered and turbulent career—are all depicted with 
a truth of outline and a richness of colouring, which fix the 
attention of the reader without an effort, and leave an indelible 
impression on hismemory. Certainly no historian ever had so 
magnificent a subject, and few have ever done fuller justice to 
their task. 

Napoleon was perhaps the most consummate master of military 
science the world ever saw. In the original conception of his 
plan, in his accurate and comprehensive combinations, as well 
as in his manceuvres in the field—he carried skill to that point 
at which it merges into genius. Some, we know, have sought 
to deny him this praise, and have laboured to prove that his 
talents as a general were of a very mean order; elaborate argu- 
ments by ensigns and cornets have been published with this view ; 
and we well remember many years ago to have heard an officer who 
had served under him on many occasions declare that, except in his 
Italian campaigns, he never showed any remarkable capacity, 
but accomplished all his subsequent conquests solely by dint of 
numbers, and by a reckless sacrifice of his troops, from which more 
considerate or humane generals would have shrunk. But it is 
impossible to read the details of his campaigns, and the most re- 
markable of his battles, which Mr Alison has described, without 
feeling convinced that all such disparaging arguments as those 
we refer to, must be regarded much in the same light as the old 
scholastic disputations, the sophistical paradoxes of Rousseau, or 
the ‘ Historic Doubts’ of Archbishop Whately; namely, as 
amusing feats of intellectual jugglery, or exercises; of aimless 
ingenuity. 

It is perfectly true that Napoleon committed more than one 
serious mistake in his warlike enterprises ; but this rarely occurred 
except when long experience of his adversaries had taught him a 
contempt for their capacity, which they were just ceasing to 
deserve; or when political considerations mixed themselves with 
those of strategy, and the conflicting interest of his double posi- 
tion as an emperor and a general, rendered that advisable as a 
matter of policy, which was in opposition to the acknowledged 
principles of the military art, as was frequently the case in the 
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later part of his career. Moreover, the general who, for fifteen 
years, has found a particular line of tactics invariably successful, 
eannot be accused of blundering because, from some unforeseen 
change of character on the part of his antagonist, it for once fails 
of its effect. 

It is equally indisputable that, on several occasions, both in his 
civil and military career, Napoleon narrowly escaped destruction ; 
and that some of his most signal and important triumphs were, 
if we may so express it, little more than defeats changed into 
victories by some remarkable stroke of fortune, or by the inca- 
pacity or folly of his adversaries. When he seized the supreme 
power on the 18th Brumaire, it was for many minutes doubtful 
whether his bold attempt would not terminate in utter failure, 
and be promptly expiated on the scaffold. The crisis was 
so fearful, and the danger so imminent, that, for the first and 
only time in his life, he a his presence of mind, and 
was only saved by the timely bombast of his brother Lucien. 
Again, at the battle of Marengo, the second crisis of his life, he 
was entirely defeated, when the defeat was changed into a 
splendid victory by the memorable charge of Kellerman. If the 
Allies had remained firm, and refused to treat, after the battle of 


Austerlitz, it seems clear that Napoleon would have been com- 
pelled to exchange a brilliant victory for a disastrous retreat. If 
the Archduke John had obeyed orders in the —e of Aspern, 


aoe would have been irretrievably cut off. As it was he 
suffered a severe defeat, and narrowly escaped destruction. If 
the Russians had been fully aware of their success at Eylau, 
and had advanced after the battle, Napoleon never would have 
had the opportunity of restoring his affairs by the victory of 
Friedland. And had Kutusoff been aware that Napoleon had 
fought the battle of Borodino with only ammunition sufficient 
for a single day, he never would have suffered him to enter 
Moscow. In all these cases he owed much to fortune—much 
to the errors of his antagonists—but much also to his own skill 
and daring. 

It is also true that he owed much of his early and signal suc- 
cess to having had the Austrians for his first and principal oppo- 
nents. ‘Though brave in the field, they were languid, tardy, and 
easily thrown into confusion by a flank attack. ‘Their radically 
defective system—which no experience taught them to abandon 
—of tying up their ablest generals to a plan of the campaign, all 
the details of which were arranged by the Aulic Council at 
Vienna; while Napoleon, even in his earliest commands, acted 
entirely on his own judgment as the varying exigencies of the 
war demanded, and disdained to be fettered by any superior 
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authority, gave him a decisive advantage over his methodical 
antagonists. While at the same time their extraordinary and 
incurable slowness of proceeding, which continued oanniel to 
the last year of the war, and the certainty with which they retreated 
or laid down their arms the moment their flank was turned or 
their communications threatened, were exactly fitted to play into 
the hands of a general unrivalled for the celerity of his move- 
ments and the boldness with which he threw himself upon his 
enemy’s rear. The Austrian officers had been trained in the old 
school of military tactics, when, after a few marches and counter- 
marches, a siege, and a couple of pitched battles, the campaign 
was considered to be at an end, and both parties were accus- 
tomed, as a matter of course, to retire into winter quarters ; and 
when they regarded themselves as defeated as soon as they were 
decidedly outnumbered or outmanceuvred ; and they had no idea 
either of the rapidity of movement or the obstinacy of resolve, 
which were requisite to encounter with effect an adversary like 
Napoleon. To the very last they always allowed him to surprise 
them, and conceived him to be at the distance of some days’ march, 
when he was actually close upon them. It became manifest how 
much he had owed to this peculiar character of his opponents, as 
soon as he came into collision with the Russian troops in the 


campaign of Austerlitz, or with the English at Waterloo and in the 
Peninsula. These soldiers never retreated till their defeat was 
entire and overwhelming; and when they did retire, it was 
almost invariably in gooe order, and without loss of baggage or 


standards. The battle of Friedland was the only one fought by 
Napoleon against Russian troops in which he gained many o {the 
proofs and trophies of victory. The campaign of Austerlitz is 
particularly worth studying with a view to this consideration. 
Indeed all the wars from 1796 to 1814 show that, had the 
Austrians been his only antagonists, he would have found no 
barrier between him and the sceptre of universal dominion. 
Nevertheless, after allowing their full weight to all those con- 
siderations, ample proof will still remain of the splendid military 
enius of the French Emperor—a genius which never shone 
orth more brilliantly than in the fatal campaign of 1814, when, 
with an army composed almost entirely of newly levied con- 
scripts—many of them mere boys—he contended single-handed 
against the combined forces of all Europe, and gained such a 
series of astonishing, though ineffective, victories. And whoever 
may be found, from motives of ungenerous envy, or unworthy 
love of paradox, to deny the claims of Napoleon to the praise of 
a consummate general, the testimony of the Duke of Wellington 
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and the Archduke Charles—the only captains who ever con- 
quered him—will not be wanting to confute them.* 

The capacities of Napoleon as a civil ruler were scarcely infe- 
rior to his talents as a general. We find ample evidence of the 
success with which he applied the native vigour of his under- 
standing to the science of government, in his dispatches to the 
ministers of state, in his recorded conversations with his friends, 
in his speeches and observations to his council, as collected and 
published by Thibaudeau, and in the admirable measures he 
adopted or suggested for the reorganization of France from 1800 
to 1804. It is impossible to read the account of these matters 
which Mr Alison has left us,t without doing involuntary homage 
to the strong clear sense, the instinctive wisdom, which, amid all 
the fatal errors which ambition led him to commit, marked every 
observation which fell from this wonderful man. In one point 
only was he thoroughly ignorant—commercial policy— but so are 
nine-tenths of statesmen even now. Nor does history alone 
contain the proofs of Napoleon’s extraordinary administrative 
capacity. All France and Italy abound with the undertakings of 
public utility which he set on foot and carried through. It 
appears that during the twelve years of his government he ex- 
pended no less than 40,000,000/. sterling on public works in the 
various countries under his rule (twenty-eight millions in France 
alone); and of these, twenty-two were for roads, bridges, har- 
bours, and canals, which will remain eternal monuments of his 
genius and power, and perpetual blessings and sources of civi- 
lization to all Europe, long after the hand of time and industry 
shall have obliterated the last lingering traces of his desolating 
wars, and when the memory of his crimes and his glory shall 
have faded into the dim remoteness of the past. It is not often 
the case that the good men do lives after them, and the evil 
is interred with their bones; but it was so to a great extent with 
Napoleon. The vestiges of the mischiefs which he caused, and 
the sufferings which he inflicted, are fast dying out, and the life- 
time of the present generation will probably see the last of them 
effaced; but the Antwerp harbour, the Alpine roads, and the 
Code Napoleon, would, in all likelihood, survive his memory, if 
they were not themselves its noble and undying record. 





* The Duke, on being asked by Canning at what period of his career he 
considered that Napoleon was most conspicuously great as a military chief, 
replied, ‘Oh! beyond all question, after the battle of Leipsic.” 

t We especially recommend to the careful study of our readers the thirty- 
fifth chapter of Mr Alison’s work. 
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The physical energies of Napoleon seem to have been almost 
superhuman. Fatigue was nearly unknown to him. With most 
men such an unsleeping spirit as his would have “ o’er informed 
its tenement of clay.” ‘The fiery activity of his soul, however, 
appeared to endow his corporeal frame with powers of endurance 
and exertion with which none of his followers could keep pace. 
Mr Alison, in his 70th chapter, has given us a vivid picture of 
the incessant toil with which he wore out both his aids-de-camps 
and his secretaries. He was invariably temperate, often almost 
to asceticism; seldom took above four hours’ sleep, and, when 
necessary, seemed able to dispense with it altogether. 


‘¢ But while he shunned the coupe joys of sense, 
His mind seemed nourished by that abstinence.” 


In one point his character presents a singular contrast with 
itself. His genius was essentially mathematical ; yet few men 
ever existed in whom the poetic element was so powerfully 
developed. His fancy was quite of the oriental cast. To the 
very end of his career his mind was full of the most romantic 
visions of Eastern grandeur ; and his magnificent and wild —_ 
nation presents a vivid contrast to the vigorous grasp of his 
intellect, the coolness of his judgment, and the crystal clearness 
of his understanding. The throne of Constantinople or Hin- 
dostan was one of the dreams of his earliest youth; and even in 
the midst of his most splendid European conquests, gorgeous 
} sia of palms and pagodas were seldom long absent from his 
ancy. 

The reverse of this interesting picture is presented when we 
turn from his intellectual endowments to contemplate his moral 
qualities. Yet even here there was much that was attractive. He 
was a man of fascinating manners, of occasional impulses of 
generous emotion, and of warm and kind, tliough limited affec- 
tions. He appears to have been sincerely attached to his wife 
and child, a to a few among his early companions in arms, 
especially to Lannes, Duroc, and Junot. But the prominent 
feature of his character was a hard, cold, unrelenting selfishness. 
Whatever interfered, or seemed likely to interfere, with his own 
fame, his own aggrandisement, his own ambition, was trampled 
under foot with the most ruthless resolution. His total and con- 
— disregard of truth ; his ungenerous enmity to all whose 
exploits threatened to rival or eclipse his own, or whose services 
to himself had been too conspicuously brilliant; his entire dis- 
regard of the lives of his soldiers, or the exhaustion of his 
country, or the rights of other sovereigns, or his own deliberate 
promises and solemn treaties, or, in short, of any consideration 
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whatever, when in pursuit of the objects he had determined to 
obtain ; his insolent and cruel violations of the first principles of 
international law; and the sufferings he inflicted on the whole of 
Europe by his Berlin and Milan anti-commercial decrees, while 
at the same time he did not scruple to sacrifice the very object 
for which they were enacted, by the sale of licences to enrich 
his private treasury; all these things, which are fully and vividly 
detailed in the history before us, not only make us rejoice in the 
fall of this barbarian enemy of peace and freedom, but enable us 
to look upon the retributive fate which subsequently overtook 
him—bitter as it was—without a single emotion of pity or 
regret. 

The insatiable and unresting ambition of Napoleon admits of 
no excuse. His encroachments were even more daring and 
intolerable in time of peace than during war. He pursued them 
from passion, and justified them on principle. He was in the 
habit of defending his unceasing wars, by urging the necessity, 
which the precarious tenure of his dynasty laid him under, of 
constantly dazzling the imaginations of the French by new and 
more magnificent achievements; and repeatedly affirmed that 
any repose under his laurels, any pause in his career of conquest, 
would have compromised his authority with so fickle and requiring 
a people. Mr Alison, much to our surprise, adopts the same line 
of defence. 

“« Napoleon constantly affirmed that he was not to be accused for 
the wars which he undertook ; that they were imposed upon him by 
an invincible necessity ; that glory and success—in other words, 
perpetual conquest—were the conditions of his tenure of power ; 
that he was the head of a military republic, which would admit of 
no pause in its career; that conquest with him was essential to ex- 
istence, and that the first pause in the march of victory would prove 
the commencement of ruin. This history has, indeed, been written 
to little purpose, if it is not manifest, even to the most inconsiderate, 
that he was right in these ideas, and that it was not himself, but the 
spirit of his age, which is chargeable with his fall.”—Vol. x, p. 539. 


But the defence is an untenable one; or if admissible at all, 
is applicable only to his earlier wars. It is unquestionably true, 
as Napoleon ye they that his power being founded mainly on 
opinion, any serious check, or reverse, might have shaken—and 
when it came did shake—the stability of his throne. But this 
stability was so far from depending on his continental aggression 
wars, that it was materially weakened and undermined by them ; 
and the grinding conscription—which in the late years of the 
war was always levied by anticipation—had wearied out the 
loyalty of the great body of the nation, and the fatigues and pri- 
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vations of ceaseless campaigning had completely exhausted the 
zeal and attachment of his generals, before the disasters in Spain 
or Russia had begun to cast a doubt on the invincibility of his 
arms.* ‘* Where is the use (asked the discontented Marshals) of 
our wealth and our splendid palaces in Paris, if we are never to 
have leisure to enjoy them, Pat must live on horseflesh, and lie 
upon the ground?” We feel perfectly satisfied, after a careful 
perusal of all that Mr Alison has written on this subject, that if, 
after the decisive battle of Friedland, Napoleon had sheathed the 
sword, and devoted his genius and activity to internal improve- 
ment, and to the reparation of the ravages which his wars had 
made in the wealth, the finances, the commerce, the population, 
and the agriculture of France, he might still have been reigning 
Ba Tuileries, and have maintained the boundary of the 
ine. 

To us—who live after the panic has subsided, and when the 
cause of terror is removed, and who can read past events by the 
light which subsequent disclosures had thrown over them—few 
things appear more remarkable than the excessive alarm and 
despondency which Napoleon’s march towards universal dominion 
excited in the minds even of the most strong and clear-sighted 
statesmen of the day. They saw him advance from victory to 
victory,—lay prostrate often by a single blow the most renowned 
monarchies of Europe, attach one nation after another to his 
standards, and aggrandise his territories even more —s by 
diplomacy than by the sword. But they did not see, behind this 
brilliant exterior of events, the causes at work, which sooner or 
later must inevitably arrest the tide of conquest, and roll it back 
with resistless violence upon the shores of France. They did 
not see that the utter exhaustion, both of population, commerce, 
and cultivation which Napoleon’s conquests involved, must soon 
bring those conquests to an end, by leaving him destitute of 
those natural resources which had hitherto enabled him to achieve 
them. They did not perceive that the enormous armies which 
were requisite to crush his more powerful antagonists must, in 
a hostile land, fall to pieces from their own unwieldiness ; and 
still more that the cruel exactions and more cruel humiliations 
which he heaped upon the vanquished nations, were silently but 
rapidly arousing a desperate spirit of resistance and revenge, 
which, when matured, would prove too mighty even for the 
spirit of conquest, or the miracles of military science. In modern 
times, we are satisfied, universal dominion is as hopeless a chimera 
as perpetual motion. The very mechanism requisite to realize 





* Alison, vol, viii, pp. 614, 674. 
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either problem involves its own discomfiture. Yet the corre- 
spondence of Sir James Mackintosh (who assuredly was one 
of the most sagacious and profound observers of political events 
which our age has produced), abounds in desponding passages 
as to the universal despotism which the French Emperor was 
establishing, and the night of barbarism which was falling 
upon Europe. In 1808 he writes thus to a friend :— 

“Who can tell how long the fearful night may be, before the dawn 
of a brighter to-morrow? Experience may, and I hope does, justify 
us in expecting that the whole course of human affairs is towards a 
better state ; but it does not justify us in supposing that many steps 
of the progress may not immediately be towards a worse. The race 
of man may reach the promised land, but there is no assurance that 
the present generation will not perish in the wilderness. The pros- 
pect of the nearest part of futurity, of all that we can discover, . 
except with the eyes of speculation, seems very dismal. The mere 
establishment of absolute power in France is the smallest part of the 
evil. . . . . Europe is now covered with a multitude of de- 
pendent despots, whose existence depends on their maintaining the 
paramount tyranny in France. The mischief has become too intri- 
cate to be unravelled in our day. An evil greater than despotism, 
or rather the worst and most hideous form of despotism approaches— 
a monarchy, literally universal, seems about to be established. Then 
all the spirit, variety, and emulation of separate nations, which the 
worst forms of internal government have not utterly extinguished, 
will vanish. And in that state of things, if we may judge from past 
examples, the whole energy of human intellect and virtue will lan- 
ae and can scarcely be revived otherwise than by a spirit of 

arbarism.”’* 


Yet within five years of the date of these remarks, the empire 
of Napoleon was at an end. 

But it is time to bring our observations to a close. We lay 
down Mr Alison’s masterly picture of Napoleon’s career and 
character, with a feeling of sincere regret. ‘To attempt any suc- 
cinct portraiture of such a man would be presumptuous and idle. 
It would appear as if Providence had sent him upon earth, to 
show to the worshippers of grandeur and of talent, how completely 
all that is most magnificent in intellectual endowment may be 
divorced from moral excellence and the generous affections; and 
when so divorced, how incalculably sad and terrible are its conse- 
quences to mankind. Yet every page of Napoleon’s history, 
while it adds to the detestation which we cannot but feel for his 
selfishness and his crimes, serves also to augment the thrilling 





-* Memoirs of Sir James Mackintosh, vol. i, p. 383. See also pp. 296, 
307, 375, for a repetition of the same gloomy forebodings. 
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admiration which the coldest heart cannot refuse to his superb 
and splendid genius. : 

It appears from authentic documents which Mr Alison has 
collected, that from the commencement to the close of the revo- 
lutionary wars, the levies of soldiers in France exceeded four 
millions,* and that not less than three millions of these, on the 
lowest calculation, perished in the field, the hospital, or the 
bivouac.+ If to these we add, as we unquestionably must, at least 
an equal number out of the ranks of their antagonists, it is clear 
that not less than six millions of human beings perished in war- 
fare in the course of twenty years, in the very heart of civilized 
Europe, at the commencement of the nineteenth century of the 
Christian era. But even these stupendous numbers give us 
no adequate conception of the destruction of human life directly 
consequent on the wars of the revolution and the empire. We 
must add the thousands who perished from want, outrage, and 
exposure, and the hundreds of thousands who were subsequently 
swept away by the ravages of that pestilencet which took its rise 
amid the retreat from Russia, and the crowded garrisons of the 
campaign of 1813, and for several years afterwards desolated in 
succession every country of Europe. And even when we have 
summed up and laid before us, in all the magnitude of figures, the 
appalling destruction of life here exhibited, we can still gather 
only a faint and remote conception of the sufferings and the evils 
inflicted by this awful scourge. Death in the field is among the 
smallest of the miseries of war; the burned villages—the devas- 
tated harvestsethe ruined commerce—the towns carried by 
assault—the feeble and the lovely massacred and outraged—grief, 
despair, and desolation, carried into innumerable families,—these 
are among the more terrific visitations of pe | conflicts, and 
the blackest of the crimes for which a fearful retribution will one 
day be exacted at the hands of those who have provoked, origin- 
ated, or compelled them. If anything could awaken the states- 
men of our age to a just estimate of war and the warrior, surely 
their deeds and the consequences of these deeds should do so, 
when exhibited on a scale of such tremendous magnitude. Yet 
so far the impression made seems to have been both feeble and 
imperfect. Our views with regard to war are still in singular 
discordance both with our reason and our religion. They appear 
to be rather the result of a brute instinct, than of obedience to the 
dictates either of a sound sense, or of a pure faith. On all other 
points, Christianity is the acknowledged foundation of our theory 





* Alison, x, p. 540. + Alison, vi, p. 411. 
¢ Alison, ix, p. 650, x, p. 9. 
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of morals, however widely we may swerve from it in prac- 
tice; but in the case of war we de not pretend to keep up even 
the shadow of allegiance to the authority of our nominal law- 
giver. “A state of war (says Robert Hall), is nothing less than 
a temporary repeal of all the principles of virtue.” It is the pri- 
mary object of war, and is considered to be the primary duty of 
the warrior to inflict the maximum of injury upon the enemy; 
and so distinctly is this principle laid down, that we have seen 
courts-martial held upon deserving officers, in which the only 
charge against them was that they had not done as much mischief 
to their antagonists as, under the circumstances, it was considered 
they might have done,—that they had spared some property 
which might have been destroyed, and suffered some fellow crea- 
tures to escape with life who, with greater exertion, might have 
been slain; and in which the accusation was preferred in these 
broad and naked terms.* 

How happens it that our notions on the subject of war are so 
widely different from what we have a right to suppose they 
ane | be among a Christian people? from what they would be, 
if Christianity had had any share in their formation? We think 
the singular discrepancy may be traced to two sources. In the 
first place, the whole tone of feeling among educated minds— 
and through them among other classes—has become thoroughly 
perverted and demoralized by the turn which is given to their 
early studies. The first books to which the attention of our 
youth is sedulously and exclusively directed are those of the 
ancient authors; the first poet they are taught to relish and 
admire is Homer; the first histories put into their hands (and 
with which through life they are commonly more conversant than 
with any other) are those of Greece and Rome; the first bio- 
graphies with which they become familiar are those of the heroes 
and warriors of the wild times of old. Now, in those days the 
staple occupation of life—at once its business and its pastime— 
was war. War was almost the sole profession of the rich and 
great, and became in consequence almost the sole theme of poets 
and historians. It is, therefore, the subject most constantly pre- 
sented, and presented in the most glowing colours, to the mind 
of the young student, at the precise period when his mind is 
most susceptible and most tenacious of new impressions; the 





* “The morality of peaceful times is directly opposite to the maxims of | 
war. The fundamental rule of the first is to do good; of the latter to in- 
flict injuries. The former commands us to succour the oppressed; the 
latter to overwhelm the defenceless. The rules of morality will not suffer 
us to promote the dearest interests by falsehood ; the maxims of war ap- 
plaud it when employed for the destruction of others.”——Robert Hall, p. 20. 
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exciting scenes of warfare fill him with deeper interest than any 
other, and the intellectual and moral qualities of the warrior— 
quick foresight, rapid combination, iron resolve, stern severity, 
impetuous courage—become the objects of his warmest admi- 
ration ; he forgets the peaceful virtues of charity and forbearance, 
or learns to despise them; he sees not the obscurer but the loftier 
merits of the philanthropist and the man of science ; he comes to 
look upon war as the noblest of professions, and upon the warrior 
as the proudest of human characters; and the impression thus 
early made withstands all the subsequent efforts of reflection and 
religion to dislodge it. It is difficult to over-estimate the mis- 
chief wrought by this early misdirection of our studies; and that 
the impression produced is such as we have represented it, every 
one will acknowledge on a consideration of his own feelings.* 
The other source of our erroneous sentiments with regard to 
war may be found in the faulty and mischievous mode in which 
history has been generally written. In the first place, little 
except war has been touched upon; and the notion has been 
thus left upon the mind, either that nations were occupied in war 
alone, or that nothing else was worth recording. ‘Those silent 
but steady labours which have gradually advanced the wealth of 
a country, and laid the foundation of its prosperity and power; 
those toilsome investigations which have pushed forward the 
boundaries of human knowledge, and illustrated through all time 
the age and the land which gave them birth; that persevering 
ingenuity and unbaffled skill which have made Science the hand- 
maid of Art, and wrought out of her discoveries the materials of 
civilization and national pre-eminence; and, greater than all, 
that profound and patient thought which has eliminated the great 
megs of social and political well-being ;—concerning all these, 
istory has been silent; and the whole attention, both of the 
teacher and the student, has been concentrated upon “the loud 
transactions of the outlying world,” while the real progress of 
nations, and the great and good men who have contributed 
thereto, have alike been consigned to oblivion. 
Again,—historians have never given a full and fair analysis of 
what war is. They have described the marches, the sieges, the 
able manceuvres, the ingenious stratagems, the gallant enter- 
prises, the desperate conflicts, the masterly combinations, the acts 
of heroic daring, with which war abounds;—and they have summed 
up those descriptions of battles which we read with breathless in- 
terest, by informing us that the victory was gained with a loss of 
so many thousands killed and wounded—so many thousands made 





* See Foster’s Essays, p. 341. 
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prisoners—and so many standards and pieces of artillery taken 
from the enemy.* But all this is only the outside colouring of 
war, and goes little way towards making us acquainted with its 
real character. Historians rarely tell us of the privations suffered 
—the diseases engendered—the tortures undergone during a cam- 
paign ;—still less of the vices ripened, the selfishness confirmed, 
the hearts hardened, by this “‘ temporary repeal of all the principles 
of virtue.” They do not speak of the ties broken—of the pea- 
sants ruined—of the hearths made desolate—of grief never to be 
comforted—of shame never to be wiped away—of the burden of 
abiding affliction brought upon many a happy household—of all 
the nameless atrocities, one of which in peaceful times would 
make our blood run cold, but which in war are committed daily, 
by thousands, with impunity. Historians rarely ever present us 
with such pictures as the following; and yet these are the inevi- 
table accompaniments of war :— 


“ Such was the terrible battle of Eylau, fought in the depth of 
winter, amidst ice and snow, under circumstances of unexampled 
horror. The loss on both sides was immense; and never in modern 
times had a field of battle been strewn with such a multitude of 
slain. On the side of the Russians, 25,000 had fallen, of whom 
above 7,000 were already no more; on that of the French upwards 
of 30,000 were killed or wounded, and nearly 10,000 had left their 
colours under pretence of attending to the wounded. Never was 
spectacle so dreadful as the field presented on the following morning. 

bove 50,000 men lay in the space of two leagues, weltering in 
blood. The wounds were for the most part of the severest kind, 
from the extraordinary quantity of cannon balls which had been dis- 
charged during the action, and the close proximity of the contendin 
masses to the deadly batteries which spread their grape at half. 
musket shot through their ranks. Though stretched on the cold 
snow, and exposed to the severity of an arctic winter, they were 
burning with thirst, and piteous cries were heard on all sides for 
water, or assistance to extricate the wounded men from the heaps of 
slain, or the load of horses by which they were crushed. Six 
thousand of these noble animals encumbered the field, or maddened 
with pain, were shrieking aloud amid the stifled groans of the 
wounded.” — Alison, vi, p. 85.+ 





* “ A history that should present a perfect display of human miseries 
and slaughter, would incite no one that had not attained the last possibility 
of depravation, to imitate the principal actors. It would give the same 
feeling as the sight of a field of dead and dying men after a battle is over, a 
sight at which the soul would shudder; yet the tendency of the Homeric 
poetry, and of epic poetry in general, is to insinuate the glory of repeating 
such a tragedy.”—Foster, p. 343. 

+ “On Sunday forenoon I found a crowd collected round a car in which 
some wounded soldiers had just returned from Russia. No grenade, or 
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We might multiply pictures yet more fearful, and we give one 
or two in a note. But we cannot refrain from quoting a few 
passages from a letter of Sir Charles Bell to Francis Horner, 
written after the battle of Waterloo, whither he had gone to 
assist in giving the necessary surgical attendance to the wounded. 


“ After I had been five days engaged in the prosecution of my object, 
I found that the best cases, that is the most horrid wounds, left totally 
without assistance, were to be found in the French hospital; this hos- 
pital was only forming ; they were even then bringing these poor crea- 
tures in from the woods. It is impossible to convey to you the picture 
of human misery continually before my eyes. What was heart-rending 
in the day was intolerable at night. . . . . At six o’clock I took 
the knife in my hand, and continued incessantly at work till seven in the 
evening ; and so the second day, and again the third. All the decencies 
of performing surgical operations were soon neglected; while I am- 
putated one man’s thigh, there lay at one time thirteen, all beseeching to 
be taken next. It was a strange thing to feel my clothes stiff with 
blood, and my arms powerless with using the knife ; and more extraor- 
dinary still to find my mind calm amidst such a variety of suffering. . . 





grape could have so disfigured these victims of the cold. One of them had 
lost the upper joints of all his ten fingers, and he showed us the stumps. 
Another wanted both ears and nose. More horrible still was the look of a 
third, whose eyes had been frozen; the eyelids hung down rotting, the 
globes of the eyes were burst, and protruded from their sockets. It was 
awfully hideous; but a spectacle yet more dreadful was to present itself. 
Out of the straw in the bottom of a car, I now beheld a figure creep pain- 
fully which one could scarcely believe to be a human being, so wild and 
distorted were the features; the lips were rotted away, the teeth stood 
exposed: he pulled the cloth from before his mouth, and grinned on us like 
adeath’s head. . . . .”—Alison, ix, 112. 

The following is a description of the state of the town and garrison of 
Dresden in 1813 :—‘ The ravages which a contagious fever (the consequence 
of their privations) made on the inhabitants, added to the public distress. 
Not less than three hundred were carried off by it a week, among the citi- 
zens alone. Two hundred dead bodies were every day brought out of the 
military hospitals. Such was the accumulation in the churchyards, that 
the gravediggers could not inter them, and they were laid naked, in ghastly 
rows, along the place of sepulture. The bodies were heaped in such num- 
bers on the dead carts, that they frequently fell from them, and the wheels 
gave a frightful sound in cracking the bones of the bodies which thus lay 
upon the streets. The hospital attendants and carters trampled down the 
corpses in the carts, like baggage or straw, to make room for more; and 
not unfrequently some of the bodies gave signs of life, and even uttered 
shrieks under this harsh usage. Several bodies thrown into the Elbe for 
dead, were revived by the sudden immersion in cold water, and the wretches 
were seen struggling in vain in the waves, by which they were soon swal- 
lowed up. Medicine and hospital stores there were none; and almost all 
the surgeons and apothecaries were dead.” — Alison, ix, 643. 

These are ghastly pictures, but we must not shrink from them if we 
would conceive aright what military glory really is, and how alone it cau 
be purchased. 
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. . » After being eight days among the wounded (operating, it must 
be remembered all the time) I visited the field of battle. The view of 
the field, the gallant stories, the individual instances of enterprise and 
valour, recalled me to the sense which the world has of victory and 
Waterloo. But this was transient; a gloomy, uncomfortable view of 
human nature is the inevitable consequence of looking upon the whole 
as I did—as I was forced to do. There must ever be associated with 
the honours of Waterloo, to my eyes the most shocking sights of woe ; 
to my ears accents of entreaty, outcry from the manly breast, interrupted 
forcible expressions of the dying, and notsome smells.”* 


When a statesman declares war in consequence of any of the 
ordinary motives thereto; for the sake of a rich colony which he 
is desirous to obtain; to prevent an ambitious neighbour from 
acquiring what might render him a formidable rival; to restore 
a monarch dethroned by a people wearied of his manifold op- 
pressions; to resent a private wrong, or avenge a diplomatic 
insult—his thoughts on the matter seldom travel beyond the 
issuing of a manifesto, the appointment of a general, the levying 
of troops, and the imposition of taxes for the maintenance of the 
contest. He is therefore wholly unconscious what in reality he 
is doing ;—and if a sage were to go to him, as Nathan went to 
David, and say—* Sir, you have given orders for the commission 
of murder on a monstrous scale; you have directed that 50,000 
of your subjects shall send as many of their fellow men, wholly 
unprepared for so awful a change, into a presence where they 
must answer for their manifold misdeeds; you have commanded 
that 30,000 more shall pass the best years of their life in hopeless 
imprisonment—shall in fact be punished as the worst of criminals, 
when they have committed no crime but by your orders;—you 
have arranged so that 20,000 more shall lie for days on the bare 
ground, horribly mutilated, and slowly bleeding to death, and at 
length only be succoured in order to undergo the most painful 
operations, and then perish miserably in a hospital; you have 
given orders that numbers of innocent and lovely women—as 
beautiful and delicate as your own daughters—shall undergo the 
last indignities from the licence of a brutal soldiery; you have 
issued a fiat which, if not recalled, will carry mourning into many 
families, will cut off at a stroke the delight of many eyes, will 
inflict upon thousands, now virtuous and contented, misery which 
can know no cure, and desolation which in this world can find 
no alleviation ;’—if such a message as this were conveyed to 
him—every word of which would be strictly true—would he not 
disown the ghastly image thus held up to him, and exclaim, “ Is 





* “ Memoirs of Francis Horner,” ii, 267. 
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thy servant a dog, that he should do this thing?” And if 
statesmen could realize all this before they put their hand to the 
declaration of hostilities, would they not rather thrust it into 
the flames ? 

We are aware that to many all this will appear idle and 
declamatory—wholly unworthy of men who pretend to an 
acquaintance with political and social science, yet nothing can 
be more unquestionable than that we have added no unreal 
touches, no undue colouring to the picture; and our remarks 
should be thought worthy of the more attention, because we do 
not belong to those who consider that under no circumstances 
can war be righteously undertaken. On the contrary, few can 
read its details with more thrilling interest, few would share in 
its hardships and its perils with heartier zeal, in a cause clear 
enough and grand enough to justify and hallow the adoption of 
so terrible an agency; but we know that such causes are in- 
finitely rare—that, judging from the past history of our race, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, war is a folly and a crime; 
and that where it is so it is the saddest and the wildest of all 
follies, and the most heinous of all crimes. * 

Has it ever occurred to any of our readers to analyse the pro- 
fession of a soldier ?—a profession so much honoured in our 
country, as in most others. A soldier is a man whose profession 





* “ We should do well to translate this word war into language more in- 
telligible to us. When we pay our army and navy estimates, let us set 
down—so much for killing—so much for maiming—so much for makin 
widows and orphans—so much for bringing famine upon a district—so muc 
for corrupting citizens and subjects into spies and traitors—so much for 
letting loose the demons of fury, rapine, and lust within the fold of civilised 
society. We shall know by this means what we have paid our money for; 
whether we have made a good bargain; and whether the account is likely 
to pass—elsewhere. We must take in, too, all those concomitant circum- 
stances which make war, considered as battle, the least part of itself—pars 
minima sui. We must fix our eyes, not on the hero returning with con- 
quest, nor yet on the gallant officer dying in the bed of honour—the subject 
of picture and of song,—but on the private soldier, forced into the service, 
exhausted by camp sickness and fatigue; pale, emaciated, crawling to a 
hospital, with the prospect of life—perhaps a long life—blasted, useless, and 
suffering. We must think of the uncounted tears of her who weeps alone, 
because the only being who shared her sentiments is taken from her ;—no 
martial music sounds in unison with her feelings ;—the long day passes, 
and he returns not. She does not shed her sorrows over his grave, for she 
has never learned whether he even had one. If he had returned, his exer- 
tions would not have been remembered individually, for he only made a 
small imperceptible part of a human machine called a regiment. These 
are not fancy pictures; if you please to heighten them, Pw can every one 
of you do it for yourselves.”—Sins of Government the Sins of the Nation, 
p. 400. 
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it is to make war—to fight with his fellow-men, and (disguise it 
how we will, in the smooth, conventional hypocrisies of lan- 
guage) to slay them. Like every one else, he takes a pride 
and a pleasure in the exercise of his profession. ‘To rust away 
in idleness is irksome and inglorious; in peace he has little 
chanee of employment, promotion, or distinction; peace, there- 
fore, is burdensome and unwelcome. From the very nature of 
things, he longs for war; he watches with a natural, but cer- 
tainly not a Christian, delight the first bickerings which give 
promise of ripening into actual hostility, and he desires to “ fan 
the smoking flax into a flame.” This is natural and inevitable ; 
it cannot be otherwise. In most of the nations of modern 
Europe we have created and maintain an esteemed and influential 
rofession, numbering hundreds of thousands of members, whose 
interest and inclination both point towards war, and who thus 
constitute an always acting force, urging their countrymen 
(however unconsciously) to that which, when fairly stated, no 
one can defend—to be active in aggression, tenacious in dispute, 
prompt in reprisals, and sensitive to insult. A soldier is a man 
who, by the inevitable instinct of his profession, incessantly 
desires and seeks for a state of things which Christianity de- 
nounces as sinful, and which reason condemns as noxious and 
absurd. 

Again, that the destruction of the life and property of our 
fellow-men is a sin, and a grievous sin, per se, there can be no 
question. The position of a soldier imposes upon him the 
obligation of committing this enormous iniquity to any extent, 
and upon any parties, at the command of the minister of the 
day. History tells him—and his own experience will confirm 
the teaching—that this minister is often wicked, incapable, and 
passionate ; that he has frequently obtained his power by the 
vilest means (by mistresses in France, by corrupt parliamentary 
majorities in England) ; that, in the views which he takes, and 
the orders which he issues, he is often governed by the basest 
motives, and the silliest and wickedest counsellors. He may be 
a shallow and sensual intriguer, like Godoy; he may have 
objects of Sago ambition, like Napoleon ; he may be an empty 
chatterer, like Newcastle; but however unjust the war which he 
commands, however wild the scheme, however barefaced the 
aggression, however innocent the victim, however harsh and 
barbarous the mode in which the enterprise is to be carried 
through—the soldier has no choice, no power of refusal or 
evasion ; he has bound himself to do the bidding of his superior, 
however palpably and monstrously iniquitous that bidding may 
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be. He cannot resign; that would be attended with dishonour. 
He cannot remonstrate; that would be punished as insubordina- 
tion. In some of the most important actions of life he has 
ceased to be a free agent, though he cannot cease to be a responsible 
agent ; he has parted with his birthright for a mess of pottage : 
he has, in fact, sold himself into a species of slavery, which often 
leaves him only the humiliating and torturing alternative of 
remaining at his post to perpetrate sin and cruelty, or leaving 
it with dishonour and ruin. And to us it is marvellously strange, 
and asignal proof of the difficulty and the rarity with which men 
rise to the contemplation of first principles, that any one of 
sound judgment and good feelings, who can dig, or plough, or 
weave, or push his fortune in any of the thousand paths which 
lie open to the foot of enterprise, should be willing thus to barter 
away, for so paltry an equivalent, his right of refusing to do 
wrong. 


With this digression—if remarks can be so called which so 
inevitably grow out of the subject we have been considering— 
we close our imperfect notice of Mr Alison’s interesting work. 
The period over which it extends is, beyond all others, the most 
thronged with great events—great in themselves, marvellous in 
the rapidity with which they succeeded each other, momentous 
and far reaching in their consequences. No other period could 
be named so fertile in brilliant pictures for the poet, in sugges- 
tions for the speculative philosopher, in lessons of practical 
wisdom for the statesman. We see the most glorious prospects 
that ever dawned upon civilized humanity, quenched in the 
darkest cloud that ever closed over its destinies. We see the 
overthrow of an ancient tyranny, intolerable from its intense 
selfishness, more intolerable still from its very dotage and de- 
crepitude—and the birth, out of its ashes, of a wild and shape- 
less liberty, at once violent and feeble—stained with the in- 
eradicable vice and weakness of its origin, mischievous and 
transient, because the virtues of freedom can have no firm root 
among a people vitiated by long centuries of endured oppression. 
We see the most prolonged and devastating wars ever waged 
upon the earth ended by a fearful and a fitting retribution ; and 
the most magnificent genius of modern times, within the short 
space of twenty-five years, a famished ensign in an unpaid 
army, monarch of the most powerful empire which has existed 
since the days of ‘Trajan—and, finally, a chained and solitary 
captive on a barren rock in the remotest pathways of the ocean. 
In a period thickly strewn with such vicissitudes, there is much 
food for wholesome contemplation; and if the nations and the 
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rulers of our times would study its lessons with the solicitous 
humility which their magnitude and their solemnity demand, we 
should become rich in that wisdom which grows out of the grave 
of folly—strong in that virtue which springs out of the recoil 
from sin. W. R. G. 








Art. IV.—1. The Act 6 and % Vict., cap. 36, entitled * An Act 
to Exempt from County, Borough, Parochial, and other Local 
Rates, Land and Buildings occupied by Scientific and Literary 
Societies.” (28 July, 1843.) 


2. A Manual for Mechanics Institutions. Published under the 
Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 8vo. Pp. 322. Knight. London, 1839. 


3. Report on the State of Literary, Scientific, and Mechanics 
Institutions in England ; with a List of such Institutions, and 


a List of Lecturers. Published by the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge. 8vo. London, 1841. Pp. 117. 


4. First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Annual 
Reports of the Yorkshire (late “ West Riding”) Union of 
Mechanics Institutions: 1838. 1843. Baines and Son, 
Leeds. 


O Mr George William Wood (now, alas! no more), Lord San- 

don, and Mr Wyse, the public are indebted for the contribution 
of another mite towards a national provision for education. 
These gentlemen prepared and brought in the Act of last ses- 
sion in favour of Mechanics and Literary Institutions, cited 
above ; and considering that it is almost as easy for any measure 
intended to promote popular instruction to pass through parlia- 
ment as it is for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle, 
our obligations are undoubtedly great to these three gentlemen 
for having obtained the enactment of this law. We do 
not pretend to think that the assistance it will render to insti- 
tutions for popular education will be important; far from 
it. Whatever assistance, however, it does give will be direct 
and very acceptable. It is the principle more than the details 
of the measure over which we rejoice. We regard itas the repeal 
of another tax upon knowledge—as another recognition by the 
legislature of the desirableness of disseminating knowledge to all 
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the people—in short, as a most excellent example and precedent 
whereby to strengthen the hands of the enemies of popular 
ignorance in the next generation. 

That the bill was suffered to pass we owe to Sir Robert Peel, 
and it is proper that we should here thank him for his patronage 
of mechanics institutions. He began exceedingly well by his 
address at the opening of the Tamworth Institution; he then 
spoke in favour of the motion made by Mr Gillon in March, 1841; 
and now he has given the support of his government to a mea- 
sure exempting them from local taxes. A few more indications 
ilke these of his superiority to the vulgar and bigoted notions 
of his party would obtain for him the respect of the reflecting 
portion of the public, and increase his strength both in the 
House of Commons and the Cabinet. 

Our design in this paper is not to write a formal essay on 
the desirableness and necessity of popular education, and on the 
adaptation of societies formed on the principle of mechanics 
institutions materially to promote it. Into such general 
arguments it is not our intention at present to enter. Our 
object is altogether practical. We desire to assist me- 
chanics institutions by bringing together such facts, and 
offering such suggestions, as are likely to be of service in the 
ordinary course of their management. We also desire to pre- 
sent a clear and correct outline of their progress to the present 
time, and of their actual condition, for the information of those 
persons who have paid little or no attention to the subject. We 
are the more inclined to this plain course, because we fear that 
there is too great a disposition in public writers to discharge 
their duty to the great question of the education of the people 
by the repetition of trite and commonplace reasons in its favour, 
to the neglect of more substantial and immediate kinds of assist- 
ance; and because we feel that not the least impediment to the 
advancement of the excellent institutions in question has been 
the neglect they have experienced from the more influential 
public journals. 

We shall first define what is meant by a ‘ Mechanies Institu- 
tion,” and then divide what we have to say into three divisions ; 
namely,— ; 

I. ‘The origin and history of Mechanics Institutions. 

Il. Their condition at the present time. And, 

III. Practical suggestions for their improvement and assist- 
ance. 

A “ Mechanics Institution,” then, is a voluntary association of 
a portion of the humbler classes of a town or locality, assisted by 
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a few of the leading and wealthy inhabitants, to raise, by means 
. of small periodical contributions, a fund to be expended in the 
instruction of the members in science, literature, and the arts, 
to the exclusion of controversial divinity, party politics, and 
subjects of local dispute, by means of a library of circulation, 
lectures, evening’ or day classes, and a reading room. The 
government of the society is commonly vested in a committee, 
chosen annually by the adult members, and composed of persons 
selected from the ordinary, and patron classes of par wi in 
the proportion sometimes of one-half, sometimes one-third, of 
the latter. Mechanics Institutions are not under the protection 
and regulation of any particular act, as are Friendly Societies, 
but stand in the same relation to the law as any other voluntary 
and unchartered associations of individuals. 

I. Origin and History of Mechanics Institutions.— Although 
the late excellent Dr Birkbeck was not perhaps the original 
inventor, he was, without dispute, the original the wl of me- 
chanics institutions. The primitive mechanics institution” 
vas a class of og mechanics, formed by Dr Birkbeck 
at Glasgow, about February 1800, during the time that he was 
the Andersonian Lecturer in that city. The object of this class 
was the instruction of its members (who were expected to be 
labouring mechanics) in the “scientific principles of their re- 
spective trades,” to the neglect, if not the exclusion, of other 
kinds of knowledge ; and it is important to observe that, until 
the last few years, this limitation of instruction was considered 
to be the only legitimate basis on which to found the operations 
of these institutions. We shall see, before we conclude, how 
experience and circumstances have gradually extended this 
original idea. 

We believe that the class formed by Dr Birkbeck at Glasgow 
continued to flourish for several years, under the care of the 
Professors who succeeded him in the Andersonian Institution. 

In 1821, the “ School of Arts,” an institution analogous in 
plan and object to the Glasgow Society, was formed at Edinburgh, 
principally by the exertions of Mr Leonard Horner. The real 
era of mechanics’ institutions, however, was not until two or 
three years later. We believe the subject was first brought pro- 
minently before the public by Lord Brougham, in an article on 
the “Scientifie Education of the People” inserted in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review’ for October, 1824, and afterwards published as 
a pamphlet. 

In the course of 1825, mechanics institutions were formed in 
London and in several of the principal towns. Other institutions 
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continued to be formed during the three or four sueceeding 
saps ; and the period from 1825 to 1830 (both inclusive) may 

e considered, perhaps, as the first term in their history; that is, 
as the portion of time during which the ideas and principles 
which prompted and governed their formation in the first 
instance were most vigorous and active. 

About 183], we have reason to believe that both the establish- 
ment of new institutions began to slacken, and that the prospe- 
rity of those already in existence was, in general, materially on 
the decline. This state of things continued to about the end of 
1835: the political excitement of these years was, probably, one 
chief cause of this declension; but the insufficiency of the means 
and scope of the institutions themselves, as we shall subsequently 
have to explain, was, no doubt, the principal reason. 

Subsequent to 1835—in the course, perhaps, of 1836*—a 
revival took place in the condition of several institutions. 
This arose chiefly, from the lessons taught by past experience 
and failures, beginning to have their due influence in minor 
points of management, as well as in the greater matter of dis- 
covering the unsound parts of the original plan. The most 
important circumstances which have arisen out of this revival 
are, perhaps: (1) The virtual abandonment of the original idea 
that the operations of mechanics institutes should be confined to 
the instruction of working mechanics in the scientific princi- 
ples of their respective trades,” as their sole, or at least their 
greatly predominating object; and the adoption of the more com- 
prehensive purpose (still, however, not omitting or undervaluing 
the former) of providing for the humbler classes generally “the 
largest amount of sound instruction combined with the largest 
amount of cheap and innocent amusement.” This change may 
be described in other words as the elevation of mechanics insti- 
tutions from mere technical schools of arts for the use of opera- 
tive artisans, into societies designed to meet, as far as their means 
will permit, all the intellectual wants of the poorer part of the 
population. This change is undoubtedly the most important 
event in their history. (2) The formation of Lycrums, a 
species of institutions which the deficiencies of the mechanics 
institutions appear to have called forth. (3) The successful 
adoption of the plan of “ Public Exhibitions of works of Nature 
and Art;” and (4) the establishment of ‘“‘ Unions” among the 
institutions of particular districts with a view to the interchange 





* We do not like to adopt a more positive manner of statement, because 
there is yet no collection of data on the subject (that we know of ) suffici- 
ently extensive and accurate to justify any one in treating the matter as 
settled and placed beyond dispute. 
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of assistance and advice. On these three last particulars it will 
be needful to enter into some explanation. 

First, as to Lyceums. We believe that, hitherto, these insti- 
tutions have not extended beyond Manchester and its neighbour- 
hood, where three of them were formed in 1838. The principle 
of their objects, government, and machinery appears to be 
identical with that of mechanics institutions. The differences 
between the two classes of institutions are, that the Lyceums are 
(1) cheaper in point of expense; (2) that they make more pro- 
vision for the amusement of their members by means of concerts, 
tea parties, and soireés; (3) that they admit, with less restraint, 
works of light literature into their libraries of circulation, and 
newspapers into their reading rooms; (4) that their lectures are 
more frequent, treat of more popular and attractive subjects, and 
are delivered in a style more generally intelligible; and (5) that 
they provide for the instruction of females as well as males. 

In 1841, the three Lyceums of Ancoats, Salford, and Chorl- 
ton-on-Medlock contained 3,000 members, very nearly the whole 
of whom belonged to the working classes. The subscription to 
each, was eight shillings per annum for males, and six shillings 
for females; each of the three libraries contained about 1,500 
volumes; and to each of the Lyceums of Salford and Charlton 
there was attached an extensive and well-appointed gymnasium. 
The institutions were described as being in a prosperous state, 
and their meetings and proceedings were said to be remarkable 
for good order and attentive behaviour. We gather these details 
from the report of the ‘Manchester District Association of 
Literary and Scientific Institutions’ for 1841, a document drawn 
up by Mr Herford, of Manchester, a gentleman who has been 
one of the most active promoters of the Lyceum system. 

(2) Public Exhibitions —A “ Public Exhibition,” as held in 
connexion with a mechanics institution, is a suite of rooms filled, 
according to a correct and tasteful classification, with specimens 
of natural history, works of art, models of machinery at rest and 
in motion, philosophical instruments, and curious mechanical 
manufacturing and scientific processes in actual operation. These 
different objects of interest are hired by the Committee of Ma- 
nagement, or, as more a happens, are lent to them under 
proper guarantees by the owners, who are in most instances the 
gentry and master-manufacturers of the neighbourhood. In 
addition to these stationary attractions, there are usually con- 
certs and other musical performances at frequent intervals. 
Lectures, also, on various branches of science, illustrated by ob- 
jects in the exhibition, are delivered by competent persons once 
or twice a day. The expenses of attendance, gas, insurance, 
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rent, &c., are defrayed out of the sums received for admission, 
and any surplus that may remain when all liabilities are dis- 
charged goes to increase the funds of the institution. The rate 
of admission is fixed at the lowest possible sum (generally six- 
pence), with the twofold view of enabling the poor as well as the 
rich to participate in the pleasures of the exhibition, and of se- 
curing the largest possible amount of receipts, upon Mr Rowland 
Hill’s plan of offering an excellent pennyworth for a penny. A 
Public Exhibition is, in fact, the Polytechnic Gallery, with many 
of its departments extended and enriched, and its charges lowered 
one half, removed for the space of eight or ten weeks into a pro- 
vincial town. 

The idea of preparing an exhibition of this nature first oc- 
curred to the directors of the Manchester Mechanics Institution, 
and the original “ Public Exhibition” was opened at their 
institution in Cooper street, on the 27th of December, 1837, 
and remained open until the 3rd of February following. Its 
success was in every respect complete. It was visited by up- 
wards of 50,000 persons, a very large portion of whom were of 
the poorer classes, and it is most gratifying to know that not 
one single instance of wilful damage or depredation occurred, 
notwithstanding that many of the most attractive objects were 
necessarily completely exposed. The example thus set at 
Manchester was quickly followed by Sheffield, Leeds, and 
several other towns in the West Riding, and elsewhere; and 
this imitation was by no means confined to the large and more 
populous towns. Severai of the third and fourth-rate towns 
of the Riding “got up” public exhibitions, with considerable 
success. ‘Thus, at Ripon, a place of only 5,000 or 6,000 inhabi- 
tants, the exhibition, which was opened on the 13th of August, 
and closed on the 3rd of October, 1840, was visited by more 
than 18,000 persons, and left a balance in hand after defraying 
all expenses. In several instances, the funds obtained in this 
way have been very large. The Leeds exhibition of July, 
1839, left a surplus of near 2,000/., which has been expended 
in the purchase of a handsome and spacious hall, for the pur- 
poses of the institution. As might be expected, however, when 
Exhibitions have been repeated, after a short interval, they have 
been by no means so profitable, although we are not aware of 
any instance where the deficiency of receipts has been very 
great. But the benefit of Exhibitions of this class is not a mere 
matter of account; it is their excellent influence on the tastes 
and habits of the humbler classes, which must always obtain for 
them the approval and assistance of the friends of education. 

(3) Unions.—With a yiew to remedy the evils of individual 
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isolation, which was at that time, and is yet, one of the greatest 
impediments to the prosperity of mechanics’ institutions, Mr 
Edward Baines, junior, the active and intelligent editor of 
the ‘ Leeds Mercury’ newspaper, in an article inserted in that 
journal of the 26th of September, 1837, proposed that the 
Mechanics Institutions of the West Riding of Yorkshire should 
form themselves into an union for the purpose of mutual assist- 
ance, more especially in the engagement of lecturers, and the 
interchange of advice. This suggestion was favourably received, 
and on the 11th of December in that year, the “ West Riding 
Union of Mechanics Institutions” was formed at Leeds, at a 
meeting of delegates duly authorized to act on behalf of thirteen 
societies.* In a subsequent part of this article we shall notice 
this association (of which we have some personal knowledge) 
further. We may say at present that in its main object—the 
engagement of lecturers—it has entirely failed; but that in 
many other important respects, under the guidance of its late 
zealous and excellent secretary, Mr Thomas Plint, of Leeds, it 
has rendered no small service to the cause of mechanics institu- 
tions. We may also say that perhaps the greatest service it has 
rendered has been the promotion of practical discussion by 
means of its periodical reports, and periodical meetings of 
delegates. Its effect on the mechanics institutes of York- 
shire has been precisely similar to the effect of the practical pro- 
ceedings of an enlightened agricultural association on the hon 
bandry of its members. ‘The service rendered by the West 
Riding Union in this way, appears to us to give great support to 
the opinion, that mechanics institutions have now arrived at that 
degree of development, when prosperity or failure must depend 
mainly, on whether they do, or do not receive, the benefit of a 
practical and searching inquiry into the causes and moral of the 
vicissitudes they have met with in different places; in other 
words, on the extent and character of the practical discussion 
which may take place respecting them. 

The example set by the Yorkshire Institutions in the forma- 
tion of an union has been followed in five other districts, con- 
taining together fifty-two societies. There is also a similar 
association among several of the London Institutions for the 
promotion of popular education. 

We may observe here that the progress of mechanics institu- 
tions has leon much aided by the intervention of the Society for 





* The title of the association was changed in April, 1841, to “The York- 
shire Union of Mechanics Institutes,” on the occasion of several of the 
societies of the other two Ridings being admitted into it. 
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the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. At all times, we believe that 
society has been most anxious to give their best assistance and 
advice to those persons and socicties who have applied to them. 
In August, 1839, they published the ‘Manual for Mechanics 
Institutions,’ a work by no means so complete as might be 
wished or even expected, but still containing much useful in- 
formation. This was followed, in 1841, by the ‘ Report on the 
State of Literary, Scientific, and Mechanics Institutions in 
“ngland,’ drawn up by the secretary of the society, Mr Coates. 
It is an important addition to the sources of information on the 
subject, and contains many sound and practical observations. 

IT. The Condition of Mechanics Institutions at the present 
dime. 

It is by no means an easy matter to obtain full and impartial 
information as to the progress and condition of these institutions. 
‘There is, in fact, a very lamentable deficiency of systematic 
data respecting them. ‘The only documents from which it is 
possible to become acquainted with their progress from time to 
time, are the Reports usually, but, we are sorry to say, not 
always, presented be out-going committees at the annual meet- 
ings of the various societies; and the value of these reports is, 
unfortunately, very much diminished, by that incompleteness 
and want of uniformity, which always disfigure a series of sta- 
tistical returns, when drawn up by persons who have not the 
guidance of some general pattern, and whose qualifications for 
the task are perhaps in no two instances alike. ‘The most pro- 
minent feature of irregularity in these reports, is the discrepancy 
between the periods of time to which they relate, arising out of 
the circumstance of the official year of hardly any two insti- 
tutions terminating in the same month. The utter disregard of 
any common order of arrangement, and of any common rule as 
to what details shall be given and what withheld, even in the 
consecutive reports of the same institution, is another serious 
drawback on their utility. In some few instances we have 
noticed a tone of bombast and exaggeration which, for the sake 
of truth as well as for the interest of the cause of education, we 
hope is a fault confined within very narrow limits, and which will 
presently disappear altogether. Whatever else may be alleged 
against mechanics institutions, let them at all risks ie free from 
the imputation of clap-trap and falsehood. We are quiie at a 
loss to find any excuse for those committees, who pass over year 
after year, without ecg any review or analysis of their 
operations and experience. In the present experimental state 
of these institutions, it is so obviously of vital moment, to lose no 
proper opportunity of contributing to the facts and evidence 
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respecting them, that we certainly conceive it to be a strong pre- 
sumption of the incapacity of a committee for their functions, if 
they take no pains to render an annual report. Such a neglect 
cannot fail to excite in the observant and reflecting part of the 
public, a suspicion that the affairs of the institution are admi- 
nistered in a very loose and unbusiness-like manner. In 
every instance a full and accurate abstract of proceedings should 
be punctually rendered, and we would express our decided 
opinion, that the estimation in which a society is held in its 
locality depends not a little on the ability of its periodical 
reports. 

In the present state of these institutions, we know of no 
measure of mere detail, which would contribute more to their 
future welfare, than the preparation by the committee of each 
institution at present in existence, and by the secretary (or 
other competent person) of every institution which has ceased 
to exist, of a concise and impartial statement of its origin, 
history, and operations, either to the present time or to the io 
of its failure. Each memoir should contain a short description 
of the character and occupations of the town or district, and be 
accompanied by statistical tables, compiled from such trustworthy 
records as remain, of the number, ages, admissions, and resigna- 
tions of, members, amount of contributions, and gross income ; 
number of and attendance at lectures: number of and attend- 
ance at classes; number of and circulation of books, &c., in 
each year of the institution’s existence. We have no doubt that 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge would be 
glad to take charge of any memoirs of this nature which might 
be forwarded to them. If a measure of this kind could be ex- 
tensively carried out, a body of data would be obtained, of no 
mean value, as a help to the solution ef many of the most per- 
plexing questions connected with popular education.* 

Next to a retrospective mass of evidence, such as we have 
suggested, it is most desirable that, in future, mechanics insti- 
tutions should have some common season of the year for holding 
their annual meetings and rendering their annual reports, and 
that these reports should be on an uniform plan. As the session 
of each institution, for classes and lectures, terminates yen | 
in March or April, we should think that the first day of April, 
or the first day of May, might, with general convenience, be 
elected as the new-year’s day of mechanics institutions through- 





* Such a memoir as is here suggested was drawn up in 1842 by Mr New- 
marsh, the honorary secretary of the York Institution, and published as an 
appendix to the ‘Fifth Annual Report of the Yorkshire Union of Mecha- 
nics Institutes,’ 
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out the kingdom. The active business of each institution would 
then close before the members separated for the summer, and 
while the interest in, and familiarity with, the affairs of the 
society, acquired duringthe recent session, were unimpaired by 
lapse of time and other occupations. With reference to uni- 
formity in the reports, we give, in a note below, an outline or 
skeleton which has been followed for some time by a flourishing 
institution in the north of England.* 





* The following is the ouiline referred to :— 
1. Members : according to the following tabular statement :— 





Present number of Members. 
| Adimissions Resignations | Number of 
during the during the | Members 
First | Second | Third | . | Year. Year. last Year. 
! . ‘ Total. 
Class. Class. Class. 














| | 

State, if possible, the number of members under twenty-one years of age, 
and the number who are mechanics ; observations relative to increase or 
decrease of members. 2. Lectures: list of those delivered, with date, sub- 
ject, and lecturer’s name ; number delivered gratuitously, and number paid 
for; attendance, average, at what kinds of lectures most numerous ; what 
proportion of the audiences was composed of females. 3. Classes : accord 
ing to tabular statement, thus :— 


WRITING. ARITHMETIC. GRAMMAR. 





Number of 
| Names on 
| Register. 


Average 
attendance. 


Number of : Number of 
: Average : 
Names on Names on 
° attendance. . 
Register. | Register. 


Average | 
attendance. 
| 

| 


| 








| 


Ages of pupils in several classes; reports of teachers as to progress and 
conduct of pupils ; observations. 4. Library: number of volumes added 
during the year; number of issues by librarian; number of volumes at 
present in library. Then follow paragraphs relative to any special matter 
in the history of the institution during the year, such as soireés, concerts, 
exhibitions, excursions, &c. ‘The final section is headed ‘General Observa- 
tions,’ and in it, are noticed any subjects, which the committee may con- 
sider of sufficient importance to be mentioned or discussed in their Annual 
Report. The abstract of the treasurer’s account, and lists of donations, 
officers, patrons, &c., should be annexed as an appendix. 
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We have compiled the following statistics from the returns 
made to the Society fer the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
and printed by Mr Coates in his General Report. 

Mr Coates has given the titles of two hundred and twenty- 
one ‘ mechanics and similar institutions” known to be in exist- 
ence in 1841. Of these 


179 were in England and Wales, exclusive of London. 
6 » Scotland. 


185 
36 the Metropolis. 


221 


It is not pretended that this list is complete. It enables us, 
however, with some additions of our own, to form a general 
estimate of the total number of these institutions in Great Britain. 
Including London, and allowing for the continual fluctuations in 
the total number of institutions, by the failure of some, and the 
establishment of others, we should think that, at the present 
moment, there are about four hundred mechanics and similar 
institutions in Great Britain. This number may appear greatl 
in advance of Mr Coates’s table, but we think is not wo, eas | 
so, when allowance is made for the large number of new insti- 
tutions, which have sprung up in small towns during the last 
two years. In Yorkshire this has been especially the case. We 
are unable to give any estimate as to Ireland, but we fear that 
the number of these institutions in that country is not great. 

Taking this estimate as a guide, we can ascertain very nearly 
what amount of funds the Act of last session will liberate for 
educational purposes. On the average, the local taxes of each 
institution will not be more than 3. annually, if so much. Sup- 
pose them, however, to reach 3/., and we al 1,200/. as the 
sum of money which will be diverted from the tax-gatherer to 
the schoolmaster by means of the late Act. Dropping the odd 
figures, we think there can be little doubt, that the authors of 
that Act, may safely congratulate themselves on having con- 
ferred on the poorer classes at least one thousand pounds a year 
towards their education and amusement. 

Mr Coates’s Report also contains a tabular classification of 
some of the most important particulars in the reports for 1840, 
obtained from one hundred and three country institutions. 
Owing to the want of uniformity in the documents, there is by 
no means the same amount of information relative to each insti- 
tution. Some of the reports have enabled Mr Coates to fill all 
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the columns of his table, and others have compelled him to leave 
half of them empty. ‘Taking the table, however, as it is, we 
have compiled from it the following results. 

Of sixty-two institutions, of which the date of establishment is 
given, it appears that there were established between the years 
as under (both inclusive) — 


1823 to 1830 22 institutions. 
1831 to 1835 13 = 
1836 to 1840 27 - 


62 


The total number of members is given in ninety-eight in- 
stances; but in forming the average we have omitted two of 
these, viz. the “ Manchester Atheneum” and the “ Liverpool 
Mechanics Institution,” because they are rather associations of 
opulent persons than ordinary mechanics institutions. In ninety- 
six institutions, then, there is a total of 20,814 members, or an 
average of two hundred and nineteen in each; and here it is 
needful to be on our guard against concluding that the whole of 
these persons belong to the mechanics or working classes. From 
the very first establishment of mechanics institutions it has been 
notorious, that the class of persons who have mainly supported 
them as members, have not been operative mechanics, but per- 
sons belonging to spheres of life more or less above the condition 
of the ordinary workman, such as tradesmen, agents, merchants’ 
and other clerks, overlookers, ang so forth. We believe we are 
correct in saying that no expectation of this result was enter- 
tained by the original promoters of mechanics institutions. As 
the name they selected (mechanics institution) implies, their 
intention was to establish educational societies suited to the 
wants of the operative orders, without any reference to the more 
opulent portion, of what may be described as the lower sections 
of the English middle class. ‘The non-fulfilment of this inten- 
tion by the preponderating admission of persons not mechanic, 
has been one of the chief cau#®s, both of the benefits and the 
partial failure of mechanics institutions. It has been a main 
cause of the benefits they have rendered, inasmuch as it has 
revealed the existence of a degree of ignorance in a quarter 
where no such deficiency was suspected, and it has in no small 
degree furnished the precise kind of remedy required to remove 
that deficiency. We are thus indebted to mechanics institutions 
for helping us to a better knowledge of the real educational 
wants of the country, and for having efficiently met the intel- 
lectual necessities of a most important section of our middle 
class, ata period when there was no other provision for these 
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necessities. It has been a main cause of the partial failure of 
mechanics institutions, inasmuch as it has placed them, to a great 
extent, in a false position, by leading them to aim at a kind of 
instruction which, although perfectly consistent with their theo- 
retical design, was at variance with their actual circumstances ; 
and to this conflict between theory and fact we are inclined to 
attribute, as a chief cause, the slow progress of these societies. 
It would be unwise, now, to discard the title under which they 
have become familiar to the public, but the time is gone by 
when any intelligent or observant person, duly acquainted with 
the history of the experiment, would regard a “ mechanics 
institution” in any other light, than as a society intended to 
promote the enlightened instruction and amusement of the hum- 
bler classes, without distinction of calling, sect, or party. 

By a table published by Mr Coates in another part (p. 20) of 
the Report, we are enabled to arrive at some idea of the prepor- 
tion borne by mechanics to the total number of members in 
mechanics institutions. By collating the figures of this table, 
we find that in forty-three institutions where the occupations of 
the members had been ascertained with considerable accuracy, 
out of a total of 9,620 members, 4,396, or nearly forty-six per 
cent., were mechanics: the remaining fifty-four per cent. were 
persons in a superior station of life. ‘There are, in the same 
table, returns of the number of members below the age of twenty- 
one years in twenty-five institutions. The total number of 
members is 5,247, and of these 1,350 are under twenty-one, or 
nearly twenty-six og cent. 

Returning to the analysis of the reports for 1840, we find 


statements given of the total annual income of each of ningSP™six 
institutions. ‘The gross amount is 8,356/., and the average 87/. 
In eighty-four institutions there were 1,156 lectures delivered, 
or an average of fourteen lectures to each institution. The 
average attendance at each lecture was one hundred and ninety 
persons. 
In the libraries of ee the total number of 


volumes was 82,986, or an avera@ve of nine hundred and sixty- 
five each; and, by entering into a calculation which we need not 
here repeat, we find that the number of issues of books in the 
course of a year for the purpose of reading was, on the average, 
sixteen to each person; that is, each person, on the average, ap- 
plied sixteen times in the course of a year for the loan of a book 
for his perusal at home. 

In seventy-nine institutions the average minimum rate of 
contribution for a year was 4s. 6d., and the average maximum 
rate, 14s. 

Mr Coates states that the proportion borne by members of 
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mechanics institutions to the entire population of the towns in 
which they exist is about 1 in 180. 

With the help of these statistics we may form some judgment 
of the total means for education raised and possessed by the 
mechanies institutions of Great Britain. 

Taking, as before, the whole number of such institutions at 
four hundred, it is probable, that at present, they contain some- 
where about 80,000 members, and possess about 400,000 
volumes of books; that in the course of a year they raise and 
expend a revenue of not less than 30,000/.; and that they pro- 
cure the delivery of near 4,000 lectures on subjects so various 
as scarcely to omit any department of knowledge. 

Every person must admit that with an aggregate of means so 
large, a machinery so well in motion, and a field of operation so 
well defined, it would be absurd not to attach considerable im- 
portance to the influence of mechanics institutions, and that it 
is most desirable that no effort should be spared to render them, 
in every possible way, worthy of their high purpose, and efficient 
for its accomplishment. 

A pretty correct idea of several important details, not noticed 
in Mr Coates’s table, may be obtained from the returns made to 
the “ Yorkshire Union of Mechanics Institutions,” for the year 
ended April 1843, and published in the sixth annual report of 
that association. We find, from these returns, that out of fifteen 
institutions in Yorkshire, four of them either owned or rented en- 
tire houses or buildings, altogether appropriated to the purposes 
of the institution, and that eleveugg§them had only hired rooms, 
that is, they were the tenants of a large apartment or chamber, 
u meetings and the delivery of lectures. To these large 
rooms there are generally attached one or two smaller rooms, 
which are used as a library, committee room, and so on. 

In thirteen institutions there were evening classes once or 
twice a week for reading, writing, and arithmetic. In addition 
to these three classes, eight of the thirteen institutions had simi- 
lar evening classes for a of them had classes for 
music, six of them had classes foP@rammar, three had classes for 
geography, seven had classes for mathematics, four had classes 
for chemistry, three had classes for languages, and five had 
classes for discussion, ‘There are no accurate statistics of the 
attendance on these classes, but we can state, as being near the 
truth, that the attendance on the classes for reading, writing, 
and arithmetic is generally about ten per cent. of the whole 
number of members in each institution. The pupils in these 
classes are generally youths under twenty-one, employed as 
apprentices or as helpers in some mechanical trade. The at- 
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tendance on the other classes will vary from three to seven per 
cent. of the whole number of members in the institution. ‘This 
class of pupils are mostly young men and adults of the more 
opulent portion of the subscribers. 

Twelve institutions had reading rooms, supplied with literary 
periodicals and works of reference ; four of the reading rooms 
contained newspapers. ‘These rooms are, in several cases, open 
all the day, every day in the week except Sundays, and in every 
instance they are open at least three or four evenings in the week. 

In sixteen institutions in the Union the lowest and highest 
minimum rate of annual contribution was 3s. and 6s.; the lowest 
and highest medium rate, 5s. and 12s.; and the lowest and 
highest maximum rate, 8s. and 1/. Is. The right of — 
officers resides, generally, in the contributors of the medium an 
maximum rates; but in the actual facilities for receiving all the 
benefits of the institution the difference between the several 
orders of subscribers is little more than nominal. 

In ten institutions, during the session 1842-3 (i.e. from Octo- 
ber 1842 to April 1843) there were one hundred and eighty-five 
lectures delivered: of these, twenty-seven, or about fourteen per 
cent., were paid for to professional lecturers; the remaining one 
hundred and fifty-eight, or eighty-six per cent., were delivered 
gratuitously, by members or friends of the respective institu- 
tions. Seventy of the lectures related to scientific, and one 
hundred and fifteen to miscellaneous, subjects. In the scientific 
group, lectures on astronomy, geology, and chemistry are most 
frequent. In the miscellaneous group it is difficult to discover 
any predominant subject, unless, perhaps, it be poetry. Among 
them are three lectures on the study of political economy, and 
two on the origin and theory of government. ‘The average 
audiences at these lectures may be stated as twenty-five per 
cent. of the total number of members in each institution. Where 
females are admitted free, on the introduction of a member, they 
would constitute, probably, one-third of each audience. In every 
instance, we believe the —— is greatest when the lecture 
is of an amusing character. e are also pretty certain that in 
the committees of these institutions, owing to the want of any 
adequate appreciation among the members, it would be con- 
sidered an injudicious expenditure of funds to engage lectures 
of a scientific nature, even of first-rate excellence, except under 
very peculiar circumstances, or where they were illustrated by a 
SS of striking and brilliant experiments; and then, it would 

e the novelty and glare of the experiments, and not the scien- 
tific principles they tended to establish, which would interest the 
audience. 
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III. Practical Suggestions for the improvement of Mechanics 
Institutions. 


And first we will consider their— 


(1.) Principles of Management.—The authors of the “ Ma- 
nual” quote (p. 88) the following excellent observations from 
the address delivered by Sir John Herschel, we believe, at the 
opening of the Windsor and Eton Mechanics Library :— 


“ There is a want too much lost sight of in our estimate of the pri- 
vations of the humble classes, though it is one of the most incessant 
cravings of all our wants, and is actually the impelling power which in 
a vast majority of cases urges men into vice and crime—it is the want 
of Amusement; it is in vain to declaim against it; equally with any 
other principle in our nature it calls for its natural indulgence, and man 
cannot be permanently debarred from it without souring the temper and 
spoiling the character. Like the indulgence of other appetites it only 
requires to be kept within due bounds, and turned upon innocent or 
beneficial objects to become a spring of happiness. But gratified to a 
certain moderate extent, it must be in the case of every man, if we desire 
him to be either a useful, active, or contented member of society. Now 
I would ask what provision do we find for the cheap and innocent and 
daily amusement of the mass of the labouring population of this 
country? What sort of resources have they to call up the cheerfulness 
of their spirits, and chase away the cloud from their brow, after the 
fatigue of a days’ hard work or the stupifying monotony of a sedentary 
occupation? why, really very little. I hardly like to assume the ap- 
pearance of a wish to rip up grievances by saying ov little.” 


Now, it is our firm belief that the capital fault of the promoters 
of mechanics institutions, both at present and at first, is their 
ignorance or their neglect, or both, of this paramount matter of 
Amusement. ‘The fact is, in spite of all that is said to the con- 
trary, that the poorer classes have neither time nor taste in their 
present social and mental condition, for scientific detail—their 
great intellectual want is Cheap, Innocent, and Daily Amusement, 
and it is only by administering to this want in the first instance 
that their attention can be obtained to more important matters. 
lt is notorious, that at present they seek to gratify this yearning 
for amusement, by resorting to the beershop and its kindred 
haunts, and there can be no doubt that they will continue to 
resort to these places so long as the thing they seek is to he 
found nowhere else. Now the great thing to be done, is to raise 
up in mechanics institutions a force antagonistic to these pesti- 
lent haunts of the poor man—to establish in every town an insti- 
tution where his appetite for pleasurable excitement may be fully 
gratified, not only without depraving his habits and impove- 
rishing his family, but in such a way as to elevate while it ex- 
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cites, and to impart instruction while it imparts pleasure. We 
are conscious that to do this is no easy matter ; but, by keeping 
such an object systematically in view, it is quite possible to ap- 
proximate towards it much further than most people imagine. 
We know the retort which these observations will excite from 
many persons who are without doubt active and zealous friends 
of popular education —it will be said, “‘ What sort of amusement 
do you want? Do not mechanics institutions provide amuse- 
ment already in their familiar expositions of science. Surely if 
a working man does not think it worth his while to listen to an 
explanation of the sublime phenomena of nature, it will be use- 
less to hold out any other temptation.” Probably the best 
answer which can be made to this objection, is to ask whether a 
man who had received a tolerable education, and had acquired 
among other things an ordinary knowledge of mathematics, 
would be likely to receive much pleasure from a course of lec- 
tures on the doctrine of fluxions, or from the perusal (if that were 
possible) of a treatise on conic sections. We apprehend we do not 
assume too much in concluding that the general reply to such a 
question would be,Certainly not!” And if we pressed the inquiry 
further, by asking, “And pray why not?” it is very likely that we 
should be told, with an air of wonder at our dulness in so plain a 
matter—‘For the best reason in the world—because the man would 
feel no interest in the subject, seeing that neither his previous 
knowledge nor habits had made him at all acquainted with it.” 
Now what mathematics would be to the man of ordinary education, 
popular science is to the man of no education at all—lack of in- 
terest in the one case is quite as natural as lack of interest in the 
other. ‘The mischief is, that in resolving this question for the 
benefit of the poor man, we appeal to a wrong criterion—we 
measure his capacities and tastes, by a standard which prevails 
only among persons who have enjoyed from childhood, means of 
instruction much more perfect, than we are seeking to provide for 
him, for the first time, in the middle of his life. In doing this, 
we are evidently in error. Let no one mistake our meaning. 
We admit most fully, that expositions of science are sources of 
the most refined and intense pleasure, to those whose previous 
acquirements enable them to follow the statements of the expo- 
sitor with ease and understanding. What we want to impress 
upon our readers is the fact, that the class of persons for whom 
mechanics institutions are designed—namely, the poorer and 
working classés—are not in a condition to follow such exposi- 
tions with ease and understanding, and therefore cannot appre- 
ciate and do not value them. In this case, as in many others, 
the peor might say to the rich (with only a trifling variation) 
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what is said by the frogs in the fable to the mischievous lads who 
were pelting them ak Gum, *‘ Good people ! pray understand 
that what is sport to you is pain to us.” We think that this view 
of the case derives considerable additional force, when it is borne 
in mind that the Lyceums where the principle of amusement has 
been most largely put in practice, have, without doubt, received 
a greater share of the colliah ood-will and support of the poorer 
classes than any other institutions for adult instruction hitherto 
formed—that mechanics institutions have almost in every in- 
stance been driven into a greater or less degree of adoption of 
the same principle, as the only means of escaping total failure— 
and that at the present moment, as far as our means of informa- 
tion extend, those mechanics institutions are most prosperous 
which have most thoroughly enforced this new rule of conduct. 

Let no one conclude that because we hold these opinions we 
regard the foundation of mechanics institutes as an achievement 
of no merit and no value; we regard it as an achievement of the 
greatest merit and the greatest value. We believe that the error 
into which the wise and good men who originally established 
mechanics institutions fell—viz., the error of shooting over the 
heads of the working classes in the kind of instruction they pro- 
vided—was almost inevitable, considering the feeble light and 
the general @ priori reasonings on which only they could rely 
as guides. It is not the least merit of these institutions that they 
have shown us the real depth and density of the black pool of 
ignorance which stagnates and putrefies around us ; and it is our 
duty, as reasonable men, to be thankful for this new light, and to 
make the best of it. 

We have only to say, in conclusion of this part of the subject, 
that we are most anxious to see adopted, in all cases, the rule of 
management already recognised in many mechanics institutes— 
namely—That the proper business of such institutions is to pro- 
vide for the poorer classes, the largest possible amount of sound 
instruction, combined with the largest possible amount of cheap, 
innocent, and daily amusement. 

We will now state, as fully as our small remaining space will 
permit, the means whereby this principle may be carried into 
practice. 

(2) Library.—The library of a mechanics institution is its 
standing and staple source of support—the constant and abiding 
fund of interest and attraction when other means are suspended 
or impracticable. Let the library, then, contain books such as 
are likely to create a desire for reading—books which amuse 
without depraving the mind. Let there be a due proportion of 
books of science and useful knowledge, but let there be also an 
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extensive and judiciously chosen series of works of Fiction.* 
The Waverley Novels ought to be first and foremost in the 
catalogue of every mechanics institution library. We know 
personally, a man of some eminence at the present moment, who 
ascribes his acquisition of a desire for knowledge to the perusal 
of these novels, obtained by him when a lad from the library of a 
mechanics institution. a o the fictions of Scott should be 
added the works of Edgeworth, Cooper, Dickens, and of 
many other authors whose names will occur to every one 
acquainted with the ordinary history of letters. Let no one take 
fright at the idea of novel reading at a time when the strength 
with which the best and purest current of thought amongst us 
runs in the channel of fiction, is one of the most remarkable fea- 
tures in the intellectual condition of the age. ‘There should also 
be a plentiful sprinkling of voyages and travels, and biography. 

(3) Reading Room.—This room should be (if possible) one 
of the most handsome, spacious, and attractive places of resort 
in the neighbourhood, because it should be designed to act as 
the antagonist of the beer-shop, the tavern, and the smoking- 
room. It should be filled with elegant, even luxurious furni- 
ture—adorned with pictures and sculptures—supplied with a 
profusion of periodical publications, and made the repository of 
a series of books of reference, and of works remarkable for the 
excellence of their pictorial embellishments. Wherever it is 
practicable, cheap and temperate refreshments, such as coffee, 
should be provided in connexion with this room. We shall re- 
joice to see the day when it is a chief point of rivalry among 
mechanics institutions to embellish and improve their reading 





* Whenever a second edition of the ‘Manual’ appears, it would be a 
great improvement if the catalogue of books recommended to mechanics 
institutions was greatly enlarged and carefully revised, especially that part 
of it which relates to fiction. The Manual catalogue ought also to be pre- 
pared as a model, both in arrangement and fulness of description of the title 
of each book, by which committees might be guided in forming the cata- 
logue of their own books. It is also desirable that besides the elaborate 
code of rules already printed with the Manual, there should be a shorter 
and more generally applicable code given, for the use of smaller institu- 
tions. The code of rules at present contained in the Manual is fit only for 
a very numerous and opulent society. We may say, also, that the outlines 
of lectures which fill so much of the volume are almost altogether useless, 
and had better be omitted, and their place supplied by more valuable mat- 
ter. We do not say that the “ outlines ” are intrinsically useless, but they 
are in a wrong place ; they belong to a treatise on natural philosophy. 

+ Itis stated in the memoir of the experience, &c., of the York Institu- 
tion before mentioned, “ that the Waverley novels, magazines, and books of 
voyages and travels, are the most read and best-thumbed volumes in the 
collection. The scientific portion of the library is in a comparatively high 
state of preservation,” 
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rooms—in other words, their hotels, for the gratification of the 
intellect and the taste. The keepers of gaming tables and 
smoking rooms are well aware of the influence of handsome and 
commodious apartments in attracting customers, and it behoves 
the friends of a better system to press into their service ever 
shaft from the quiver of the enemy which can be used with 
honour and advantage.* 

(4) Admission or Exclusion of Politics—The large and im- 
portant question, “ How far and in what way, es present 
circumstances, instruction in political science can with success be 
made a branch of mechanics institution education,” cannot be 
discussed on the present occasion. This question is well worth 
an article devoted expressly to its sole consideration, and pro- 
bably at some future time we may be able to discuss it at ade- 
quate length; at present we have only a word or two to say 
concerning a subject which, although connected with the general 
question of the admission or exclusion of politics, is of itself, in our 
opinion, of very minor moment as regards present consequences, 
and has but a very slender bearing on the practical settlement of 
that question—we allude to the introduction of Local and London 
newspapers into reading rooms, to be there read in silence, like 


any of the literary periodicals. We are decidedly in favour of 
the admission of en into mechanics institutions in this 


way, and we think that by the circumstance of such admission 
the present neutral character of these institutions would be in 
no way violated or impaired. Our main motive for holding this 
opinion is the consideration that every working man, and, in 
truth, every person who can spell, has a ye desire to have 
access to the current newspapers of the day, and in the country, 
especially to the local newspapers. We all know that this de- 
sire is gratified by going to the beer-house. The man has no 
taste probably for the beer, but he has an unconquerable, and 
let us say, a very natural taste for the newspaper. Now why 
should the poor man be exposed to the danger of intemperance 
and bad company, when his curiosity might be fully appeased 
without incurring any evil consequences at the mechanics in- 
stitution? Why should the beer-house be permitted to possess 
exclusively a means of attraction so notoriously powerful and 





* A musical box of adequate compass and power would be a great addi- 
tion to a reading room. It would most agreeably relieve the monotonous 
and yawn-provoking silence which is so often felt to be oppressive in such 
places. It would a very appropriate, pleasing, and at the same time con- 
venient and economical kind of music, because it would require no presiding 
musician, and no expensive apparatus. Of course it would only be played 
with the consent of all the persons present. 
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universal? If we want to attract the working man to the me- 
chanics institution we must provide there those things in which 
he takes an interest—and mightiest among these, we contend, is 
the newspaper. This, in our eyes, is the great motive, and 
it ought not to be overruled for slight reasons. But there are 
already admitted into reading rooms, publications containing 
party politics as vehement and one-sided, as can be found in 
the daily or weekly newspapers. The magazines and reviews 
are many of them professedly party journals. These publica- 
tions are read in the reading room, and afterwards go into 
general circulation, and panes. te we never heard of the slightest 
evil which had been incurred in consequence. The truth 1s that 
the experiment has been tried—the test of long experience has 
been applied—and there really is no practical inconvenience 
or evil, to allege against the soundness of the general view. We 
should altogether deprecate the violent agitation of this matter 
of admitting newspapers, in committees where even a respectable 
minority was opposed to it, because such a course would inevi- 
tably create a schism; but we should be glad if the committee 
of every mechanics institution, where the plan is not already 
adopted, would set apart a special meeting for its friendly and 
impartial consideration as a practical measure, considering the 
actual state of their institution, and the tone of feeling respect~ 
ing it in the neighbourhood. 

(5.) Rates of Contribution. Cheapness is one of the prime 
elements in the prosperity of mechanics institutions. heir 
constant aim, if they mean to enjoy a lengthy and useful exist- 
ence, must be to offer the largest advantages at the least possible 
cost. There are two reasons for this: (1.) the working classes 
are not able to pay much; and (2.) the vis inertia of their men- 
tal darkness must not be confirmed by their disrelish for a high 
price. In no case ought the yearly contribution of a working 
man to be more than five shillings; and for apprentices and 
youths under twenty-one years of age, only half that sum. In 
every case it should be optional with the subscriber whether he 
will pay his contribution by yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, 
monthly, or even weekly instalments. Let no one smile ata 
weekly subdivison of five shillings a year, as if so small a frac- 
tion could be of moment to any man; there are scores of work- 
ing men to whom even a smaller weekly sum is of moment ; 
and if from these you exact the whole subscription at once, not- 
withstanding its apparent smallness, they are as effectually 
excluded as if the amount was ten times as great.* We are the 





* It is much to be desired that some — fully conversant with the 


details of mechanics institutions would publish a practical essay on ‘ Mecha- 
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more anxious to render the terms of subscription commensurate 
with the means of those persons who are actually to enjoy the 
benefits of the institution, because we are convinced that to be 
‘sapere useful and prosperous, mechanics institutions must 

e self-supporting. We do not forget or undervalue the pecu- 
niary assistance of the opulent classes; such assistance is always 
acceptable and always of service; at the commencement of an in- 
stitution it is indispensable, inasmuch as from no other source can 
the capital,—the stock in trade of the institution,—in the shape 
of books, furniture, and fixtures, be obtained. We repeat, that 
the contributions of the rich are always a service and an honour 
to both giver and receiver. The defect of such contributions as 
a permanent and unvarying source of income, is, that it is utterly 
impossible to depend upon them in either respect; they are the 
offspring of uncertain circumstances, may be intercepted by a 
thousand accidents, may realize a large sum or nothing; the 
may do for a staff, but not for a crutch. On the other hand, 
the creation of a demand for a certain thing, the establishment 
of an equivalent between the institution and the working man, 
is something in which there can be dependence: it is not a mat- 
ter of caprice, but a matter of bargain and sale. In the one 
ease there is all the mischievous uncertainty experienced by a 
man utterly dependent on the alms of the charitable; in the 
other, all the certainty and precision which prevails in the shop 
of a well-established tradesman. Let there be no rashness and 
no disrespect; but let this great matter of self-dependence be 
kept steadily in view; it will prevent, depend upon it, much 
hasty and ill-advised expenditure, and lead to a keen and cau- 
tious scrutiny of every project likely to benefit or injure the 
society ; it will, in short, induce those salutary habits of pru- 
dence and foresight which always characterise the outlay of a 
hard-earned income; and it will, more than any other contriv- 
ance, prevent that proneness to incur liabilities in a loose and 
careless oe which is so constantly observed in the recipients of 
uncertain eleemosynary gifts. 


(6.) Lectures.—The beau ideal, in our opinion, of mechanics 
institution lectures, is to have them, both in subject and treat- 
ment, neither too learned nor too vulgar—very interesting and 
very provocative of further inquiry ; and all this without requir- 
ing a closer attention than a miscellaneous audience of the 





nics-Institution Book-Keeping,’ paying special attention to the full explana- 
tion of a concise and simple method of entry for subscriptions payable b 
small instalments. We are able to assure any person who shall inne s | 
this task that he will confer a greater benefit on the poorer classes than is 
easily credible. 
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poorer classes of both sexes are able and willing to give. To 
accomplish this with the limited means possessed by these insti- 
tutions is no easy matter; but that is no reason why it should 
not be kept steadily in view. It was a favourite opinion with 
the founders of mechanics institutions, that the attention and 
support of the poorer classes would be most readily given to a 
course of lectures expository of the scientific principles involved 
in the respective mechanical occupations in which they were en- 
gaged. ‘Thus it was held, that lectures on dyeing, at Leeds—on 
metals, at Sheffield—and on spinning, at Manchester, would at- 
tract zealous and patient audiences of mechanics. It is scarcely 
too much to say that this expectation has proved altogether 
fallacious. We believe that one of the best-established results 
of the experience of mechanics institutions is the position, that 
lectures delivered on this principle are utter failures, both in an 
educational and financial point of view. The West Riding 
Union was formed in 1838, for the purpose of obtaining first- 
rate lectures ‘on those sciences which have the most direct 
bearing on the manufacturing operations common to the district.” 
—(First Report, p.3.) In the Second Report it was admitted 
that in this, its primary object, it had failed; mainly because 
there did not exist in the working class an adequate apprecia- 
tion of the kind of instruction offered. Every subsequent 
report has confirmed this fact; and after the second year of the 
Union’s existence, the attempt to provide scientific lectures 
was abandoned as impracticable. In addition to this broad fact 
of the disrelish for science, the truth seems to be, that public 
lectures before a miscellaneous audience are radically inefficient 
as a means of teaching in detail, any technical or practical sub- 
ject. A far better plan is the formation of a class under a com- 
—— teacher, for the specific purpose of studying the particular 

ranch of inquiry, a knowledge of which it is most desirable to 
— In this way the institutions before us have done not 
a little towards the education of scientific and skilful work- 
men. We may mention, as an instance, the chemical class at 
Leeds, which has acquired a reputation for excellence through- 
out the north of England. We do not advise, therefore, that 
lectures in mechanics institutions should be extensively scien- 
tific. Science, indeed, unless it comes in a very interesting and 
familiar shape, should be avoided rather than otherwise. It is 
difficult to define what description of lectures are best adapted 
for such institutions ; and perhaps we shall do best by content- 
ing ourselves with the general observation, that everything 
abstruse, over-learned, tedious, and requiring a very close 
attention, is sure to fail. The system of amateur lectures has 
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narrowed the choice of committees as to the subject and style of 
lectures very much; it is, therefore, the more important to press 
the necessity of striving to adapt the lecture to the capacity of 
the audience, upon the attention of those persons who in the 
character of lecturers render such valuable service. Musée is a 
never-failing source of delight, and the occasions when it is 
performed in any shape cannot be too often repeated. Discus: 
sions, also, are a most attractive addition to the business, or 
rather amusements, of the lecture room, presuming, of course, 
that they are conducted with due courtesy and fairness; and they 
should be fostered by every possible means. In every mecha- 
nics institution females should be admitted to the lectures free, 
on the introduction of a member. ‘The influence of their pre- 
sence and suffrage on the prosperity of the society, we are 
able to state from experience, is of the most potent kind. 
Soirées, or evening meetings for social intercourse, where after 
tea, or some other refreshment, the audience are entertained by 
the performance of music and the delivery of speeches,* are an 
excellent method of promoting the objects of mechanics institu- 
tions; but they must not occur too frequently (not more than 
once or twice a year), or they will become matters of course, and 
cease to please. The same remark holds good with reference 
to excursions of the members during the summer for the pur- 
pose of visiting some neighbouring town or object of interest. 
(7.) Ways and Means of Public Aid.—The first observation 
which occurs under this head is, that mechanics institutions 
have been long enough before the public to develop the whole 
of their designs, and to acquire a definite character, either good 
or bad. We think we do not misrepresent the real tone of 
feeling respecting them among the community, when we say, 
that they are very generally regarded as a class of societies 
which, in the face of great opposition and many obstacles, have 
acted honestly and zealously up to their avowed purpose, viz., 
the instruction of the poorer dum in secular knowledge; and 
that, considering their past services and their present character, 
they are fairly entitled to every legitimate assistance, both from 





* When these meetings become regularly periodical the monotony and 
baldness of speeches always directed to the laudation of the objects of these 
“ admirable institutions,” &c., soon become manifest. A great improvement 
on this plan has been introduced by the Leeds committee, in the shape of 
selecting one or two interesting questions for discussion at these meetings. 
One of the questions at a late meeting was, “ ‘The relative merits of the fic- 
tions of Dickens and Scott.” It excited a most interesting debate, and the 
audience were greatly pleased. It is a somewhat difficult matter to find 
gan of the exact sort, but a little attention will overcome that diffi- 
culty. 
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individuals and from the state. In connexion with these views, 
there is a growing conviction, that as the likelihood of any satis- 
factory system of general education, becomes more and more 
distant, with the See of every session, it has become both 
a necessary and a wise policy to assist to the utmost, every 
existing machinery for education of adequate standing and 
trustworthiness. 

Upon these grounds we venture to suggest the justice and 
propriety of giving mechanics institutions the benefit of a part 
of the annual grant for education. We cannot doubt that before 
long the amount of that grant will be made more worthy of its 
object. We do not at present intend to discuss the terms on 
which these institutions should be admitted to a participation in 
it; but we hope that we have said enough to show that powerful 
reasons can be urged in favour of the principle of such a direc- 
tion of the bounty of the State. 

There is another means, also, by which the Legislature may 
materially assist mechanics institutions, viz., by passing an Act 
for their protection and encouragement, analogous in design to 
the Friendly Societies’ Act, mul by exempting them, as soon as 
possible, from general as well as local taxes. If the introduction 
of a bill having these objects was preceded by the appointment 
of a Select Committee of either House to consider the whole sub- 
ject of mechanics institutions, there can be little doubt that a 
most important benefit would be conferred upon them. In fact, 
the granting of a Select Committee would of itself be no small 
boon. Such a committee would perform, in the most complete 
and efficient manner, a piece of service which has been, for a 
long time, and is at the present moment, most urgently required. 
It would collect into a consecutive and accessible shape the more 
valuable portions of the individual opinion and observation, the 
statistics, and the results of experience, which at present are all 
but powerless, because dispersed in a hundred different quarters. 
We affirm deliberately that the report and minutes of such a 
committee as is here proposed (presuming, of course, that ordi- 
nary care was exercised) would do more for the advancement of 
adult popular education than any other single measure that could 
be adopted. The excellent service rendered by the Committee 
on Friendly Societies, obtained by Mr Courtenay twenty years 
ago, is och known and highly valued, and if any honourable 
member can be induced to make the effort we have suggested, 
for promoting the instruction of the poor and needy, we 
venture to assure him that he will confer a benefit not less 
valuable to others, or less honourable to his own mind and heart. 
May we not confidently hope that there are many members of 
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the Legislature who will not permit so fair an opportunity of 
doing good in the legitimate exercise of their high functions to 
pass away unimproved ? 

The establishment of the Government Schools of Design in 
the country has, we are sorry to say, been the means of exposing 
mechanics institutions to a formidable rivalry. It is stated in 
the last ‘ Report of the York Institution’ (for the year ended 
September 1843), that the institution had lost fifty members 
during the preceding twelve months, chiefly in consequence of 
the opening of the School of Design. These unfortunate conse- 
quences to mechanics institutions were foreseen by many persons 
acquainted with them at the time of the introduction of the 
Government Schools; and the Leeds Institution, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr Plint, applied to the Committee of Privy Council for 
Education to ascertain whether the schools of design could not 
be incorporated with the existing machinery of mechanics insti- 
tutions, a machinery which it was most truly urged was every 
way adapted to carry into operation the new project. ‘The ap- 
plication did not succeed. It is greatly to be regretted, and is 
searcely a fair proceeding, that the Government should thus 
place themselves in competition with a class of societies, which 
for the last twenty years, have been doing their utmost, in spite 
of serious discouragements, to promote the very object which the 
Executive have been at length induced to patronize—a class of 
societies which, in fact, have done the most, to bring about that 
state of public feeling, which has led to the formation of schools 
of design. There are, moreover, numerous reciprocal benefits 
of a practical kind which would accrue to both parties from an 
union, and against which, as far as we know, there cannot be 
alleged any countervailing advantage on the side of separate 
establishment. As to the government schools, such an union 
would have rendered their introduction both less expensive, less 
laborious, and more likely to succeed. In most cases, no fresh 
apartments or servants would have had to be hired, and no fix- 
tures to be bought; no new committee of managers would have 
had to be sought out, and drilled into working order, and a 
business knowledge of the subject; and the drawing and mathe- 
matical classes of the institution would have furnished a body of 
pupils prepared, in the most essential respects, to profit to the 
utmost by the new kind of teaching. On the other hand, the 
combination of the two bodies would have increased the resources 
and the local weight and consideration of the mechanics institu- 
tion. It would have given to it a prospect of permanence and 
a feeling of solidity which would not have failed to show itself in 
an increased measure of usefulness. The establishment of a 
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rivalry between the two bodies has many positive bad effects ; it 
divides the attention of the working classes on a subject on 
which it is most desirable that they should not be exposed to 
uncertainty and bewilderment; it throws a fresh and severe dis- 
couragement on the ardour of those excellent persons who have 
laboured for and defended the mechanics institution through 
good and evil report; it creates a rivalry in the bestowal of that 
small local fund for the encouragement of popular education 
hitherto bestowed on the mechanics institution; and it lessens 
the prosperity and usefulness of each establishment for no 
conte reason or benefit. If the grant had been offered to the 
mechanics institutions, we are quite sure they would have been 
able to provide all proper and reasonable guarantees for its legi- 
timate expenditure, and we certainly are at a loss to conceive 
why so honourable and straightforward a course was not at once 
adopted. We hope it is not yet too late for a statement of these 
views to have some effect. 


In conclusion we will state what appear to us to be the causes 
which have retarded the progress of mechanics institutions. 
I. As to the causes of failure EXTERNAL to them.—These have 


been: (1) the non-existence, among the A saag classes, of an 


adequate appreciation of the instruction offered, in consequence 
of the general prevalence ap them of a gross and disregarded 
or pare (2) the inability of these classes to find leisure or 

ord money for educational purposes; (3) the strong opposition 
which the institutions have encountered from a very large por- 
tion of the wealthy classes, and from the clergy, both of the 
church and the dissenting congregations. 

II. As to the invERNAL causes of failure.—These have been: 
(1) a misapprehension, on the part of the founders and promoters 
of the institutions, of the real extent and character of the igno- 
rance of the poorer classes; (2) the non-provision in the institu- 
tions of the means of cheap, daily, and innocent Amusement ; 
(3) the unsuitableness (to a great extent) to the tastes and 
wants of the poorer classes of the instruction provided in the 
institutions, in consequence of its over-technical and scientific 
nature ; and (4) the fault, in many instances, of negligent and 
improvident management on the part of the committees of me- 
chanics institutions. 

After this summary, we cannot do better than adopt, as the 
final paragraph of the present article, the following passage, 
which we find in the « Fifteenth Annual Report of the York 
Institution,’ presented to the members of that body by their 
outgoing committee in September, 1842. 
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“ The chief benefit conferred by Mechanics Institutions hitherto, has 
been the assistance they have rendered to the more active and intelligent 
members of the humbler classes. In not a few instances, they have 
raised the child of the poor man, from poverty and all its ills into a 
station of trust and competence—in instances still more numerous, they 
have turned into profitable and honourable channels much of that rest- 
less ability, which if not directed to a laudable purpose, visits its neglect 
upon society by all the contrivances of the knave, the impostor, and the 
demagogue. ‘To have accomplished thus much in the face of difficulties 
of no ordinary pressure, it will scarcely be denied in any quarter, is firm 
ground for hope and perseverance. When, however, a position has 
been gained, which without controversy, entitles Mechanics Institutions 
to be reckoned among the tried and established means for the enlight- 
enment of the public mind, your committee would fain hope, that 
throughout their future progress, the dangers they have hitherto en- 
countered and escaped, will be known only as matters of history, and be 
referred to with curious interest as the gradual developments of a great 
and powerful agency of good.” 
W. Nz 


*,* “It will be readily understood from the statements of the pre- 
ceding article, that in the present scattered and imperfect state of the 
statistics of Mechanics Institutions, it is quite impossible for any single 


person, to give a perfectly accurate and complete list of all the institu- 
tions of this character at present in existence. The best attempt of this 
kind can only be an approximation to the truth, and it is strictly in 
accordance with this view that the following table has been compiled 
and is submitted. It contains only the names of places where mechanics 
institutions, or institutions of a closely analogous nature, are known to 
be at present in operation; but there cannot be any doubt that the total 
number of these societies in the kingdom very greatly exceeds the 
number here enumerated. Ifa complete list could be obtained, it is 
believed that one of its most striking and pleasing features, would be the 
evidence it would furnish of the formation of institutions during the last 
five years in numerous small towns and populous villages. 

The Yorkshire institutions have been enumerated separately from 
the rest, because the writer has greater facilities for making a complete 
return for that county than for any other. 

The figures after the names denote the year in which the institution 
was founded. The figures before the names denote the number of 
institutions of the nature of Mechanics Institutions existing in the town 
against which the figure is placed. 

With the exception of Yorkshire, the list given by Mr Coates has 
been chiefly followed. 

The letter V means that the place is a village, or the centre of a 
cluster of a villages. 

The letter B means that the institution possesses a building which 
has been erected or purchased specially for its use. 
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MECHANICS INSTITUTIONS, 


Alnwick . ‘ 

Ashton- under-Line and Du- 
kinfield : 

Banbury 

Barnstaple 

Bath 

Beccles 

Belfast 

Belper 

Bilston 

Birmingham 

Blackwater 

Bolton 

Boston 

Bridgewater 

Bridport 

Bristol 

Bury St Edmund’s 

Bury, Lancashire 

Bungay 

Calton, Mile end 

Calne 

Cambridge 

Carlisle 

Cardiff 

Chatham and Rochester 

Cheltenham 

Chester 

Chesterfield 

Chippenham 

Chertsey 

Chichester 

Clitheroe 

Cockermouth 

Colchester 

Coventry 

Cowes, Ryde 

Corsham 

Darlington 

Darwen ‘ 

Derby—B . . 

Devonport and Stonehouse 

Devizes ; : 

Dover 

Dunbar 

Dumfries 

Dundee 

Dunse 

Durham 

Edinburgh 

Edwinstowe, Sherwood Fo- 
rest—V ‘ ;: . 

Eaton 

Evesham 

Farnham 

Gateshead . 

Glasgow 

Gloucester 

Godalming 

Grantham 


1824 


1825 








Gravesend 
Guernsey 
Guildford 
Hastings and St Leonard’s . 
Hansworth 

Hanley, Potteries 
Hayle 

Hartlepool . 

Hertford 

Hereford 

Hexham 

Henham 

Hinckley 

Horncastle 

Horsham 

Huntingdon 

Ipswich 

Kettering 
Kidderminster 
Kingsbridge, Devon 
Kingston 

Lancaster 

Launceston 

Leicester 

Lewes . 
Leamington 

Lincoln 

Liskeard 

Liverpool—B 
Longton, Cumberland 
Louth : 
Lymington 
Macclesfield 

Maidstone . 

Mansfield 
Manchester—B 
Malmesbury 

Merthyr Tydvil 
Monmouth 

Morpeth 

Neath 
Newcastle-under-Lyne 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne—B 
Newcastle-under-Lyme 
Newport, Isle of Wight 
Newport Pagnel 
Newark 

Northampton 
Nottingham—B 
Norwich 

North Shields 
Odiham—Hants 
Oldbam 

Oswestry, Shropshire 
Peterborough 
Plymouth 

Portsmouth 

Preston 

Reading 

Redruth 





Reigate, Surrey 
Retford 
Richmond 
Rochdale 

Ross 

Rye 

Ryde and Cowes 
Salisbury 
Sherburn 

South Shields 
Shrewsbury 
Stockton-on-Tees 
Stockport 
Stourbridge 
Southampton 
Staines 
Staleybridge 
Stroud 
Sunderland 
Swansea 
Tamworth 
Tavistock 
Taunton 
Teignmouth 
Tewkesbury 
Thornton 
Tunbridge Wells 
Trowbridge 
Uttoxeter 
Walsall 
Warminster 
Warrington . 
West Bromwich 
Whitehaven 
Windsor 
Wisbeach 
Woking 
Wolverhampton 
Worcester 
Worksop 
Worthing 
Yeovil 
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1829 
1838 





YORKSHIRE. 
WEST RIDING. 

Barnsley. 
Bradford—B 
Checkheaton—V 
Denby Dale—V . 
Dewsbury . 
Doncaster . 
Goole—-B . 
Harrogate . 
Halifax = . 
Heckmondwike—V 
Huddersfied 
Leeds—B . 
Keighley—B 
Knaresbro’ . 
Morley—V 
Otley . 
Pateley bridge 
Pontefract . 
Pudsey—V 
Rotherham 
Ripon 
Sheffield 


* Skipton ‘ P 


Sowerby bridge—V 
Thorne . : 
Todmorden 
Wakefield 

Yeadon 


NORTH RIDING. 
Malton : : ; 
Middlesborough . 
Scarbro’ ; . 
York . 


EAST RIDING. 
Beverley—B 
Bridlington 
Driffield 


Hull—B 





SUMMARY OF PRECEDING LIST. 


before the end 
of 1830. 


Institutions 
founded 


From 
to 1836, 
inclusive. | not stated. 


1831 | | Date | 
bot From 1837 to of foundation) Total. 


present time. 





York, W. R. 
«NR. 


= &. zB. 
* Metropolis 


Rest of the Kingdom ‘ 


i 
| 


5 

1 

1 | 
18 











3 (| 


26 | | 137 





* The number of institutions in the Metropolis is given according to Mr 


Coates’ table. 


[ We shall feel obliged to those friends of mechanics institutions who will enable us 
to correct any omissions in the above list, which will hereafter be republished ina 


revised form. 
lisher.—-Ep. } 


Communications for the editor may be addressed to the pub- 
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Arr. V.—1. Transport Service, and Trinity-House Light Dues. 
By C. Richardson, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. E. Wilson. Lon- 
don. 1842. 


2. The Trinity Board Unmasked. By the same. E. Wilson. 
London. 1844. 


A QUESTION of no slight interest to a large and important 

class of the community, viz. “ that of the exclusive privi- 
leges of the Corporation of the Trinity House,” will indirectly 
present itself to the consideration of the legislature, when the 
Trinity Board applies, as it must, for a renewal or continu- 
ance of certain provisions of the 3 Geo. IV., chap. 111, which 
expire at the end of the present session of parliament. That 
the species of monopoly conferred upon and still retained by 
the Trinit Board has worked great practical injury to the 
interests of. the shipowner, is a fact which cannot be disputed. 


It is conclusively established by two parliamentary reports ; 
that on Foreign Trade, in the House of Lords, in 1822; and 
that on Lighthouses, in the House of Commons, in 1834. But 
while we propose briefly to show that this monopoly has, in past 


times, benefited the few at the expense of the many, our main 
object is to arrive at a true estimate of the amount of the present 
loss and injury which the rotten and false principles of the 
system on ‘Tower hill are inflicting upon the shipping commu- 
nity. A short reference, however, to the very early history of 
this corporation may not be unacceptable to our readers, as it 
will show by what means this body has fallen from its high 
estate, and also how easily the corruption of a good institution 
makes it, in process of time, a very bad one. 

Prior to the reign of Henry the Eighth, the Trinity House 
was a kind of college at Deptford, belonging to a society of sea- 
men, with authority by charter “ to fies Nentaleins of those that 
destroyed sea marks.” This monarch granted the society a 
charter to erect themselves into a corporate body, “ To consist 
of all the seamen of the realm ;” and the charter recites— 

“ That the brethren of the guild or fraternity, and their successors, 
shall and may be able, every year of themselves, to elect, ordain, and 
successively constitute one master, four wardens, and eight assistants, 
to govern and oversee the same.” And also, “ That they may have 
power and authority for ever of granting and making laws and ordi- 
nances among themselves, for the relief, increase, and augmentation of 
the shipping of this our realm of England.” 


Hence it is evident that the master, wardens, and assistants, 
were originally chogen, by popular election, from a body consist- 
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ing of ‘afl the seamen of the realm.” That the intention of 
the sagacious founder of the corporation was to foster the mer- 
antile marine of his kingdom, and to secure to seamen generally, 
by the act of incorporation, the rights and privileges of their pro- 
fession. ‘The corporation was clearly not endowed to benefit a 
few greedy individuals. Indeed it would appear that, under this 
charter, no pecuniary emolument accrued, directly or indirectly, 
to the elected officers of the corporation for the performance of 
their duties. 

King Henry’s charter was materially modified by succeeding 
sovereigns, particularly by James I. But it is unnecessary to 
refer to these alterations, because a short time before the demise 
of Charles II, the corporators of the Trinity House, in imitation 
of many other corporations, and in proof of their loyalty to their 
sovereign, surrendered into his hands their charter, which was 
regranted to them by his successor, James II, in the year 1685, 
and this last is the charter under which the corporation at pre- 
sent enjoys and exercises its several rights. by this charter 


James II ratified to the Trinity House “ all ancient dues, pro- 
fits, &c., without any account to be made or rendered;” and at 
the same time he subverted the original constitution of the 


corporation ; for, instead of a master, four wardens, and eight 
assistants, chosen annually by general election, he ordained that 
there should be one master, four wardens, eight assistants, 
and eighteen elder brethren, all of whom, in the first instance, 
were to be named by himself, and future vacancies were to be 
filled up by the elder brethren themselves, from among younger 
brethren, a name given by James I to brethren of the - 
generally, who were also to be selected, and approved of, by 
the elder brethren. 

From this era, then, may be dated the present constitution of 
the Trinity Board. For it was thus that it became practically 
a self-elected body, from the power given, to “ supply vacancies,” 
and an irresponsible one, because “ no account was to be made 
or rendered.” 

It is true that, by the charter last referred to, James reserved 
to himself, and his successors, power “ to remove or displace, 
by order of our or their privy council, any master, wardens, 
assistants, elder brethren, or clerk of the said guild or fraternity.” 
And this clause might, for a time, act as a check upon miscon- 
duct; but as soon as the Trinity Board began its system of 
electing cabinet ministers, as honorary elder brethren, it is clear 
that any appeal to the privy council for the redress of grievances 
suffered by the subject at the hand of the corporation became a 

Vou. XLI. No, I, Ge 
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solemn mockery.* James’s arbitrary notions of prerogative, no 
doubt, urged him on to this total subversion of the originally 
popular constitution of the Trinity House. His successful 
attack upon the charters of the city of London are well known ; 
but although the latter were partially restored at the revolution 
in 1688, no restoration was made of the popular privileges 
granted by the charter of Henry VIII to the shipping interest. 
Perhaps the omission was a mere oversight, or, what is 
still more probable, the elder brethren having tasted the sweets 
of irresponsible power, were successful in resisting a return to 
the ancient order of things. But be the cause what it may, the 
result has been disastrous to the shipping interest. Indeed, it 
may safely be affirmed, that the shipowners during the last cen- 
tury have paid more than two millions sterling over and above 
the necessary expenditure in consequence of the “ fantastic 
tricks” irresponsible corporators have played with corporate funds. 

The income of the Trinity House is derived from four sources. 
Ist. Light dues. 2nd. Lastage and ballastage. 3rd. ‘Trinity 
dues, comprising buoyage, beaconage, &c. 4th. Surplus pilotage, 
with fees on warrants (granted by 52 Geo. III, chap. 59). As 
the light dues, however, are the chief source of the corporation’s 


large revenue, as well as the tax most burdensome to British 
shipping, we shall, in a great degree, confine our observations to 
them. In the Appendix, then, to the pamphlet at the head of 
our article, there is the following abstract given of some of the 
most important facts elicited from the officers of the corporation 
when examined before the select committee on foreign trade. 


“ Ist. It appears that the average annual expenditure on account 
of each light, under the superintendence of the Trinity House, without 
charging the light with any share of the expenses of the establishment 
on Tower hill, amounted during a series of years prior to 182] to the 
sum of 1,900/., exactly 1,250/. more than the avérage cost of each 
light establishment under the management of the Scottish commis- 
sioners during the same period; and exceeding by the sum of 





* Yet the acting Trinity Board had the assurance to say in a return made 
to the House of Commons, on the 9th of June, 1817, “If they (the elder 
brethren) had in any instance misconducted themselves, the charter might 
have been resorted to, which, while on the one hand it affords them ample 
protection, provides, at the same time, a summary remedy to parties com- 
plaining by application to the Privy Council. The Corporation trust, how- 
ever, they have preserved invariably the character for integrity, as well as 
useful exertion when called for, which has been handed to them by their 
predecessors.” This is pretty well considering it was penned om five 
years previous to the publication of the facts exposed before the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords. 
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1,0677. 10s. the allowance apportioned by the committee itself, for 
the future maintenance of each light. 

“2nd. That the collection at the outports of the tolls and light 
dues could generally have been performed by respectable individuals, 
under ample security, for two-and-a-half or five per cent. on the 
amount collected ; whereas it appeared in evidence that out of seventy- 
nine places, at which collectors were established, no less than _fifty- 
nine of them received a remuneration of twenty ver cent. in addition 
to other Trinity-House appointments, the emoluments of which were 
equally derived from charges upon shipping. 

“ 3rd. That the commissions paid by the Trinity House in the year 
1818 for the collection of the light dues, tolls, &c., in the port of 
London alone, amounted to no less a sum than 5,200/., and that the 
total amount of the commissions paid for collecting the same duties 
in other parts of the kingdom was, for the same year, 15,000/., making 
a grand total of 20,200/. for commissions alone. 

‘4th. That the Trinity House had leased to individuals at small 
quit rents, not exceeding 128/. per annum for the whole, the tolls of 
several lighthouses, originally granted to the corporation; thus con- 
verting into a source of private emolument those grants from the 
crown evidently intended for the public service. 

“5th. That certain fees arising from the licensing of boats employed 
on the river Thames were granted to this corporation by the 2 Geo. III, 
and that the Trinity House had been in the habit of levying a larger 
sum than that authorised by the act. A proceeding severely ani- 
madverted upon by the committee. 

“ 6th. That the expenses of the establishment on Tower hill were 
unnecessarily high; and that the elder brethren remunerated their 
own services in a most objectionable form, viz., by the division of a 
particular collection (that on foreign shipping) of uncertain extent.” 


It was impossible for any government altogether to pass over 
these delinquencies. The outery for a reform was great, and 
the ministry of the day, with an unwilling hand, proceeded to 
administer correction. The 3 Geo. IV, chap. cxi, was passed. 
An act primarily “ for the better regulation of lastage and bal- 
lastage in the River Thames;” but one important object of 
which was to regulate and curb the system of maladministration 
on Tower hill. It is not denied that this act, by the general 
power it gives to reduce and modify the tolls, and by its appoint- 
ment of a fixed sum in lieu of the previous indefinite appropria- 
tion for the salaries of the elder brethren, conferred much benefit 
upon the shipping community. Nevertheless it was but a small 
instalment of the justice due to the shipowners. The Trinity 
corporation should have been dissolved. It had deservedly for- 
feited its charter by the negligence and abuse of its franchises ; 
and in all such cases, according to the authority of Blackstone, 
‘the law adjudges that the body politic has broken the condition 
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upon which it was incorporated, and thereupon the incorporation 
is void.” —Y Black. Comm. 485. 

The evidence given before the select committee on foreign 
trade proves, beyond all dispute, that the shipowners, for a series 
of years, had been plundered by one of the most barefaced 
systems of extravagance upon record; and yet the offending 
parties were let off, comparatively speaking, unscathed. 

In fact, it is merely an A B C calculation to prove that, 
during the twenty years preceding 1821, above one million 
sterling was squandered out of the Fight revenues alone.* Yet 
the claws of the Trinity Board were just pared, and they were 
again turned loose, with diminished means of annoyance, to prey 
upon the shipowner. Four of the ministers of that period+ were 
honorary elder brethren, and one consequence of their milk-and- 
water reform was, that the acting Trinity Board neglected to 
carry into effect (whenever it safely could) the retrenchments 
recommended in the Report of 1822. A glaring instance of this 
neglect is to be found in the appointment, in 1825, of a collector 
of light dues at Great Yarmouth, with a commission of ten per 
cent., although it appears from a correspondence laid before the 
Committee on Lighthouses in 1834, that a gentleman of the 
highest respectability, the water bailiff at that port, had pre- 
viously offered to collect the dues at the reduced rate of five 
per cent. Another sin of omission was the non-reduction of 
the pensions to the amount recommended by the committee ; 
and this naturally brings us to the consideration of the important 
question, What is the actual quantum of injury the system on 
‘Tower hill is inflicting upon the shipping community at the 
present moment ? 

Now the first point we propose to prove is, the continued 
unreasonableness of the tolls; but as a preliminary part of this 
question, it will be proper to refer to the authority under which 
the Trinity Corporation erects lighthouses and collects tolls. 





* For instance, the excess of expenditure during the above period may 
be set down in round numbers at 1,000/. per annum for each light. Twenty 
lights make this excess 20,000/. per annum; and if the extravagant com- 
mission paid at the time for collecting the tolls be added (about 15,000. per 
annum more than it ought to have been), we find an annual waste on the two 
items of maintenance and collection of 35,0007. per annum. Multiply this 
sum by thirty, and the result is 1,050,000. In addition to this we ought 
to reckon the minor extravagances in the beaconage, buoyage, lastage, and 
ballastage departments, as well as the exorbitant charges made by the cen- 
tral board of management, and then a correct idea may be formed of the 
manner in which the shipowners were fleeced by the acting Trinity Board 
during the late war. 

+ Namely, the Earl of Liverpool, the Marquis of Londonderry, Viscount 
Sidmouth, and Viscount Melville, besides two ex-Lords of the Admiralty, 
and two ex-Ministers, 
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The erection, then, of lighthouses and the collection of tolls have 

been all authorised cubes by special acts of parliament, which are 
very few in number, or by patents granted by the crown. These 
patents are issued in virtue of the royal prerogative (1 Black. 
Comm. 264). But as they impose a direct tax upon the subject, 
some doubt has existed as to the right of the crown to authorise, 
by letters patent alone, such a collection. The Bill of Rights 
(3 Car. I, confirmed by 16 Car. I) seems to be sufficiently ex- 
plicit upon this point. It declares “that no duty shall be raised 
or assessed upon the subject, but by act of parliament.” And it 
cannot be denied, that the light dues, except in some special 
cases, are a duty raised upon the subject without the legislative 
concurrence required. Admitting, however, that the crown does 
legally possess the prerogative in question, and there are many 
very eminent lawyers whose opinions are favourable, yet upon 
one point all the legal authorities are unanimous, viz., “ that 
the tolls must be reasonable according to law ;” that is, that the 
tax imposed upon the subject, by the letters patent, must not 
exceed what is sufficient for the erection and maintenance of the 
light by which he is benefited. Sir Thomas Booth and Sir John 
Strange, law officers of the crown in 1737, Sir Fletcher Norton 
in 1766, and Sir John Copley and Sir Charles Wetherall in 
1825, all concur here; and the celebrated Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke, in the case of the “Trinity House v. Stebbins and 
others,” expressed himself thus :—“It was never doubted that 
these letters patent are good, and that the power of the crown is 
established by law: yet the duty laid must be reasonable, and if 
it is any other than only a proper and adequate compensation for 
the benefit received, the grant will be bad, and that will be grounds 
Sor a sci. fa. to repel it for deceit.” 

That the duty laid neither has been nor is reasonable, we 
shall now show. 

It appears from the Report of the Committee on Lighthouses 
in 1834, that the annual surplus for 1818, 1819, and 1820, 
averaged 52,000/. per annum; and that this surplus arose from 
the tolls upon twenty light establishments, the maintenance 
of which cost upon an average 1,900/. each. In 1832 there was 
a surplus of 40,4677. upon the fifty-five lights then exhibited ; 
and as the cost of the maintenance of each light had been re- 
duced to an average of 510/., the total expense of maintenance 
for the year, pan af commission on collection, amounted to 


35,904/, Thus it is evident there was a clear surplus from the 
light tolls, in 1832, of 114 per cent. over and above the expen- 
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diture. And the following abstract* of the receipts and expenses 
of the pany: Corporation in 1840, drawn up from a parliamen- 
tary return (No. 448) made to the House of Commons in July, 
1842, shows that the aggregate surplus from the light tolls is 
still increasing :— 


RECEIPTS. 


' £ s. d. 
Lighthouses . : ' , . | 140,021 1 Ih 
Ditto, transferred or purchased . . . | 56,033 0 4 
Rents, dividends, and commissions. ¥ ‘ 10,943 4 11 
Buoyage and beaconage ‘ . - «| 14,071 13 7 
Ballastage ; . . 33,591 10 2 


254,660 10 2} 


CHARGES. 


Maintenance of lights 

Ditto of lights transferred 
Ballastage expenses ‘ 
Buoyage and beaconage ditto 
Commission on collection of dues 
Ditto on transferred accounts 
Salaries to elder brethren 
Secretary, clerks, &c. 

Office expenses. . 
House expenses, dinners, &c. 
Argus steamer 

Deficiency on pensions . 
Law and sundries . 


_ 


—_ 
— 


— et 
Cnwmneooeors!3con~F? 
WOWHMOSCOPUoowsa 


_ 





241,743 15 83 
Balance . . |£12,917 14 54 





From this abstract we learn that the receipts in 1840, from all 
the lighthouses under the control of the Trinity Board, amounted 
to 196,054/. ; that the charge for their maintenance was 130,686/., 
exclusive of 7,800/., the commission on collection. If, then, we 
deduct the two latter sums, a surplus of 57,558. is left, arising 
from the light dues alone during the year referred to. A sur- 
plus that might easily be doubled, if the lighthouses were 
managed like those in France, by scientific men. For what but 
a series of blunders can be expected from a Board, not a member 
of which is a man of science? There is not, we believe, even 
one of them acquainted with those branches of optics which em- 
brace the condensation and distribution of light. 

The contrast between the expenses of the Trinity-House 
lighthouses for any given year since the corporation’s pretended 
reformation, and of the lights on the coast of France, is startling. 





* This abstract has already appeared in the ‘ Westminster Review,’ in an 
article entitled ‘The Corporation of London and Municipal Reform.’ 
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It appears from the evidence given before the Committee on 
Lighthouses, that in 1832 there were seventy-three lights on the 
French coast; that these were well exhibited ; and it is stated 
by Sir David Brewster and Lieutenant Drummond, in their ex- 
amination before the committee, that they consider the lenticular 
or refracting light used in the French lighthouses as superior, 
in all material points, to the reflecting lights exhibited by the 
Trinity Board. These seventy-three lights cost the French 
Treasury, during that year, 200,000 frances, or 8,000/. That is, 
a less sum than the elder brethren, without spending a halfpenny 
on the lights, were pleased to charge the shipowners during the 
same period, for salaries and house expenses. Having due refer- 
ence, then, to the unscientific management of the Tower-hill 
Board, and to the extravagant system of expenditure inherent in 
a body self-elected and governed as the Trinity Board is, it is no 
exaggeration to affirm, that the present surplus of 57,5581. per 
annum might be increased to 114,000/. per annum, if the light- 
houses were under the control of responsible and scientific men. 
Hence it follows that the tolls are at the present moment unrea- 
sonable, and that the spirit and intention of the acts, and letters 
patent under which the light tolls are levied, require that these 
duties should be reduced from time to time to what a jury would 
consider reasonable rates. 

But the grievances suffered by the shipowners do not stop 
here. There is a misapplication of the greater part of the sur- 
plus arising from these tolls, as we shall now proceed to prove. 

The charter of James II directs, “That the monies arising 
from decrees, orders, fines, forfeitures, or otherwise, shall be ap- 
propriated to charitable purposes ;” and under the comprehensive 
term ‘ or otherwise” the acting elder brethren, who since 1822 
have trumpeted forth ‘a great anxiety to carry out extensively 
“the charitable objects which it is one of the duties of their 
charter to promote,” hold themselves empowered to make an 
ad libitum distribution of the surplus tolls for charitable purposes ; 
although, with the exception of the patent for the Scilly Light, 
not one of the acts, or patents under which tolls are levied, 
authorise any such application; and although this proceeding is 
directly in the teeth of the recommendation of the committee on 
Lighthouses, who in their Report justly observe, that the excep- 
tion above alluded to “‘ may be taken in proof that no part of the 
surplus dues of other lights ought to be so applied.” — Vide * Report 
of the Commissioners on Lighthouses,’ p. 20. 

The discretionary power of distribution which the acting 
elder brethren thus vest in themselves, is clearly illegal in law ; 
and it is absurd in principle, because the rate thus practically 
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levied upon each shipowner for the support of ‘aged and de- 
cayed seamen ” is made dependent in amount upon the frequency 
with which his vessel has to pass and repass a Trinity-House 
light—a mode of assessment just as rational as if every house- 
holder was assessed for his poor rate according to the number of 
times he might pass up and down his own street. Again, it is 
unjust in practice, since the taxes thus levied fall heaviest upon 
the owners of coasting vessels and vessels of small burden ; and 
these parties sensibly feel the grievance at being taxed at a rate 
so much beyond what is necessary for the maintenance of the 
lights, in consequence of twenty elderly gentlemen having found 
out that, as charity is mentioned in their charter, they may, 
without stint, apply to charitable purposes any surplus funds 
they can lay hold of. In all this there is much of the cunning 
which so frequently supplies the place of true wisdom. The 
cuckoo cry, that the acting elder brethren must extend their 
charity, gives them one specious objection against any further 
reduction of the tolls. ‘Then, there is a chance that they—the 
mere distributors of the shipowner’s bounty without his consent 
—may, in the long run, be mistaken by the many, who rarely 
look beyond the surface of things, for the donors of it. They 
salve over their consciences, too, with the idea that the end is 
meritorious, and apparently with Trinity-House consciences 
a lawful end sanctifies any means; and thus they wilfully shut 
their eyes to the illegality and injustice of which they are guilty 
by this general payment of pensions out of the surplus tolls. 
The next grievance on the list is the exorbitant charge yet 
made by the acting Trinity Board for the services, such as they 
are, which it renders to the shipowners. ‘To be sure, it is some- 
what difficult to define these services exactly, because this is one 
of the points upon which the elder brethren always contrive to 
give the least possible amount of information ; luckily, however, 
we have the evidence of the present Deputy Master of the 
Trinity House to refer to, when examined before the House of 
Commons, and this throws some little light upon the subject. 


“ CoMMITTEE ON LiGutTHoUsEs.— Joseph Hume, Esq., in the 
Chair.— May 2, 1834. 

“ Captain John Henry Pelly called in and examined. 

“ 3,465. How long have you been an elder brother of the Trinity 
House ?—Eleven years. 

“3,469. Do you consider it necessary to have so many to form a 
board to carry on the business of the lights, as are now employed ?—I 
do not mean to say that the whole business might not be conducted by 
a less number, but that at times the brethren are all fully employed. 

“3,470. Do you mean fully employed with the other duties of ex- 
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amining the pilots, and attending to ballastage and lights: Is that what 
you mean by the general business of the board ?—I mean that the 
general business of the board occupies a great deal of time. A man’s 
whole time is not expected to be given up to the affairs of the corporation. 

“ 3,471. In point of fact, what portion of your time is taken up ?— 
There is a board day always on Thursdays. 

“ 3,472. When all attend?—Yes, when all attend; and there are 
committees at which the members attend whenever necessary ; and the 
brethren are very often employed in the service of visiting different 
establishments ; I have been absent on the duty for a month or six weeks 
together. 

“3,472. But can you state what portion of the time of the board is 
taken up with the duties of the lights ?—I can hardly say what portion 
of the time of the board is dedicated to that particular service,” &c. &c. 

Here we get an inkling into the duties and employments of 
the elder brethren. Sir John Pelly says, “ these a occupy 
a good deal of their time;” although, when pressed to par- 
ticularize, he by no means satisfactorily proves his assertion. 
Indeed, the following fact is somewhat irreconcilable with his 
allegation—viz., that the Deputy Master himself, who receives 
500/. per annum, that is two-fifths more than the acting elder 
brethren generally, and who may, consequently, be expected to 
do some little extra work, is, nevertheless, at the present moment 
able to act not only in the above capacity, but also as Director 
of the Bank of England! Governor of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany! as a Commissioner in the Exchequer Bill office! and 
as the active* Chairman of the Essex and Whitechapel Turn- 

ike Trust! But it would be unfair to set down the Deputy 
Master of the Trinity Board as the solitary pluralist of ‘Tower 
hill. His example, so far from being looked upon as a beacon 
to be avoided, is considered a light to be followed; and, con- 
sequently, a majority of the other members of the corporation 
are graciously pleased, for money considerations, to give the 

ublic the full benefit of their services as directors of various 
insurance, dock, and trading companies ; thus making the elder 
brothership a stepping-stone to other appointments—a substan- 
tial foretaste of other good things to come. 

In short, the business of the ‘Trinity Board, which “ occupies 
so much time,” would seem to comprise, as far as the acting 
elder brethren are concerned, a board day on a Thursday ; an 
attendance on the committees whenever necessary, or, in other 





* In mene of this activity see the particulars of a case at Worship street, 


reported in the ‘ Standard’ of the 14th day of July, 1841, in which case the 
chairman and his co-trustees were “ plaintiffs,” and certain unfortunate 
fruit women “ defendants.” 
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words, “ at discretion ;” a few weeks’ summer recreation in the 
well-stored Trinity yacht; certain tours of inspection by land 
during the winter months; and an occasional sitting at the 
Admiralty Court, to assist the court with a practical opinion, in 
cases of collision at sea, which latter service, Lndhedien, a couple 
of intelligent captains of colliers would perform equally well. 
This is a fair summary of what they do,* and their charges for 
doing it are as follow:—viz., 7,000/. per annum for salaries ; 
about 3,500/. for house expenses, court dinners, and banquets 
given to Austrian archdukes and cabinet ministers ; besides 
office and incidental expenses to the tune of 7,500/. more. 
Thus, the cost to the shipowners of the central board of manage- 
ment amounts to 18,000/. per annum—a sum that considerably 


exceeds the annual —— = by the French government for 
ALL the lighthouses on the French coast, 


Another just ground of complaint is the scientific incom- 
petency of the ruling Board. It will scarcely be credited, by 
any one ignorant of the way in which close corporations have been 
managed, that the acting Trinity Board, which has to examine 
into and certify upon the qualifications of candidates intended to 
act as masters in the royal navy, and as pilots from Yarmouth to 


Deal—which has also to examine into the fitness and abilities of 





* We have omitted to include a trumpery procession annually to 
Deptford, to open the fair there, and to distribute cakes and comfits. The 
latter may procure a few loud huzzas ; the procession a few stupid gazers. 
But, on such an occasion, a classical toll payer would probably apostrophize 
the “ collective body ” in the language of the satirist. 

“ Ad populum phaleras: Ego te intus, et in cute novi.” 
“ Such pageantry be to the people shown, 
There beast your darge’s trappings, and your own, 
I know you to your bottom, from within 
Your shallow centre to your utmost skin.” 
The mention of Deptford fair reminds us ofa characteristic anecdote. It 
appears to have been an annual custom for the parish officers of Deptford, 
to accompany the elder brethren in procession from St Nicholas Church to 
their hall. In 1842, however, written orders were for the first time given 
to the superintendent of police by the corporation’s secretary, not to admit 
any one into the hall without a ticket, even although he belonged to the 
procession, and bore a wand. These orders were not communicated to the 
parish officers until their usual arrangements had been made, and then 
finding the police in possession of the doors and gates of the church, and 
that they could not join in the procession without being subjected to ex- 
clusion from the hall, the parish officers very properly abandoned their 
previous arrangements, and retired to the vestry loudly complaining of the 
discourtesy. e consequence was that many of the first families in the 


parish, not being known to the police, were refused admission into their 
own church. 
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such boys belonging to Christ’s Hospital as are “to be initiated 
into the practice of the art of navigation,” and which, not very 
long ago, displayed such great inclination to preside over the 
examination of masters and mates in the merchant service—we 
repeat, it will scarcely be credited that the members of this Board do 
nor themselves undergo the slightest examination upon election ; 
and that the shipowner who pays them, and pretty handsomely 
too, has no guarantee that the elder brethren, who, by virtue of 
their office become the examiners of others, do themselves possess 
the requisite knowledge.* But the case is still worse as regards 
the management of the light establishments. ‘The evidence of 
Sir David Brewster and Lieutenant Drummond is pretty con- 
clusive upon one point—viz., the improbability of any obectaal 
improvement in the lighthouse system, until a certain scientific 
organization is given to the Trinity Board. Yet, with the ex- 
ception of Captain Fitzroy’s name, we look in vain through the 
dreary lists of half a century, to find among the acting elder 
brethren one name known to fame for scientific attainments. 
And we hold it to be as difficult for a man of science, unless 
backed by the Admiralty, to enter in at the gates of the Trinity 
y+ as it is for a virgin to gain admittance into the Mag- 
alen. 

Of the incompetency of the Trinity Board, as at Pree con- 
stituted, to examine into and decide upon improved systems of 
illumination, a striking instance is given in the eighty-sixth 
number of the ‘Quarterly Review,’ in an article upon the 
** Decline of Science in England.” ‘The particulars of the state- 
ment are taken from the eleventh volume of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Transactions’ (p. 33), and are as follow :— 


“‘ The inventor of a new compound lens, and of a particular apparatus 
connected with it, published an account of his invention in 1811. Some 
years afterwards, a very distinguished member of the Academy of 
Sciences brought forward the same lens and apparatus as a new and 
important improvement in lighthouse illumination. It was submitted to 
the most severe trials by the French lighthouse board, composed of some 
of the most eminent philosophers and naval officers in Paris, and was 
found to be greatly superior to every other mode of illumination. It was 
adopted in the great national lighthouse of Cordouan, and arrangements 





* In the early part of 1843, an elder brother of the Trinity House ad- 
dressed a short semi-official letter to a respectable city firm, and we have it 
on the authority of acontributor to the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ that the letter 
contained no less than three errors in grammar and orthography. Perhaps 
the writer was anxious to be distinguished as “homo trium literarum,” a 
“gentleman of three misspellings.” 
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were made for its universal introduction on the coast of France. The 
author, fortified by its actual introduction in a foreign country, addressed 
himself to the three Lighthouse Boards of the United Kingdom, and 
offered his gratuitous services in bringing into use the new system. The 
Scottish Lighthouse Board went so far as to order one of the lenses 
to be executed under the superintendence of the inventor. The 
Trinity Board made some trials with the lens before it was sent from 
London, and the Dublin Board declined doing anything in the matter. 
And the inability of these boards to judge of the merits of the in- 
vention has prevented it from being substituted for those unscientific 
methods which are used in every part of the British shores.” 


The light here referred to is, we believe, the lenticular or 
refracting light, now in use in all the French lighthouses on 
account of its brilliancy, cheapness, and simplicity; and the 
foregoin —— furnish rather a strong proof of the inca- 
pacit of the Trinity Board to discharge one of its most impor- 
tant functions. 

But the hand-writing is already on the wall, and we trust the 
days of this mischievous monopoly are numbered. Within the 
last eighteen months the shipowners of Leith, of Hull, of Shields, 
and of other outports, have publicly registered their decided 
disapproval of any further power or patronage being entrusted 
to the acting elder brethren of the Trinity House; and the 
marked repudiation Captain Fitzroy’s bill met with from the 
shipowners generally—a bill, be it remembered, brought for- 
ward in the House of Commons by one elder brother, and 
seconded by another — practically amounted to a vote of No 
confidence in the corporation of Deptford Strand. On this 
point the speech of John Mitchell, Esq., of Leith, at a 
meeting of the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce, in February, 
1843, is well worthy of notice, for it gives an able exposition of 
opinions respecting the Trinity Board, which we may venture 
to say are entertained by three-fourths of the shipowners of 
Great Britain. Even in the port of London itself, where, from 
circumstances easily cabinet this corporation is less unpopular 
than elsewhere, a complete apathy prevails as to whether the 
acting Trinity Board is or is not abandoned to its fate by Go- 
vernment at the approaching discussion of Trinity-House affairs. 
And when the fatal period arrives, unless the acting elder 
brethren can get a certificate of character from Mr Joseph Somes, 
whom they have taken great pains to propitiate, they must then 
of necessity throw themselves upon the gratitude and compas- 
sion of her Majesty’s ministers; and truly, if a constant course 
of subserviency and sycophancy to the “ powers that be” deserve 
reward, these crafty corporators have earned one. Look, for 
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instance, at the lists of Honorary elder brethren for the last 
half century ; look at the list for the present year, and say when 
an opportunity has been lost of thrusting a prime minister or a 
government “ pe man” into a vacancy. ‘The fitness or prin- 
ciples of an individual weigh as nothing in the ‘Tower-hill scale ; 
the true corporation test there is,—is the candidate in office? If 
he be, a Jacobin and a Jacobite are equally welcome ; nay, a 
Bolingbroke is as sure to be elected as a Chatham, by a body 
that has invariably worshipped the ministerial sun. And so in- 
veterate has this “ time honour’d custom” become, that it will 
scarcely excite surprise 


“ If, when in Downing street, Old Nick shall revel 
England’s prime minister, they choose the Devil.” 


It is fatally too true, when a public body has been debased by 
the long exercise of servility and time-serving, that the firmness 
of an independent spirit, the honest anxiety characteristic of a 
faithful guardian scrupulously to‘perform his trust, become dor- 
mant. ‘Thus both caste and character are lost in public estima- 
tion; and it is from the gradual operation of such causes that 


the acting Trinity Board has settled down into its present we 


tion. How different from the proud one it might have been 
placed in had it obtained, by deserving, the confidence of the 
shipowners. ‘Then it would have possessed a power which no 
government could take away ; then the disgraceful exposure of 
1822 would have been avoided; then there would have been 
no exclusion of the toll payers from all share in the election of 
elder brethren; no waste of the corporate funds; no perversion 
of patronage; no confusion of accounts; no increase of debt; 
no obstruction of improvement; and none of that general sys- 
tem of maladministration twice laid open by the report of a 
parliamentary committee. 

Such is a faint representation of the evils which the Tower- 
hill monopolists have inflicted, and are inflicting, upon the 
shipowners of Great Britain. For this state of things the reme- 
dies, to be effectual, must be administered with no sparing hand ; 
and we shall briefly refer to two of the most obvious ones,—so 
obvious, indeed, that they cannot fail to have been anticipated 
by our readers. 

The first remedy that naturally suggests itself is this, viz., to 
take the management of the light establishments entirely from a 
body that has acted so ignorantly and foolishly, and place all the 
English lighthouses under the control of a scientific and respon- 
sible board, having powers similar to those given to the Trinity 
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Corporation by the 6 and 7 Will. IV, chap. 79.* If this were 
done we could almost pledge ourselves to the shipowners that in 
five years the loan of 400,000/. raised a short time ago upon mort- 
gage of the tolls by virtue of the last-mentioned act, would be 
paid off, and that a reduction of one-half — then be made in 
the present rates without in the slightest degree impairing the 
efficiency of the light establishments. 

The next important reform we would suggest is, that the con- 
stitution of the Trinity Board should be remodelled, in conformity 
with the terms of its original charter, such alterations only 
being admitted as time has rendered necessary, or experience 
has proved to be expedient. 

We have already shown that the charter granted by Henry 
VIII was “for the relief, increase, and augmentation of the 
shipping of his realm ;” and that the corporation he called into 
existence was intended to consist of “all the seamen of the 
realm ”—a body of men, most wofully fallen into insignificance, 
if the present self-elected Trinity Board is to be considered their 
fitting representative. Indeed, it is as clear as the sun at noon- 
day, that if the Trinity Corporation is to be left with the super- 
intendence of buoyage, beaconage, and ballastage, and is to 
remain entrusted with the examinations hereinbefore referred to, 
that then the toll payers have a right to require for the future 
the display of ability instead of ignorance, of economy instead 
of profusion; and that there is little chance of these desirable 
results being obtained, until the elder brethren become, in truth 
and in reality, the recognized representatives of the maritime 
interests of this great empire, or, in other words, until a popular 
infusion is given to this Board by the power of electing its 
members being vested in the chambers of commerce, and ship- 
owner societies, belonging to a dozen of our larger and more 
important seaports. 

Ve have already stated that certain provisions of the 3 Geo. IV, 
chap. cxi, will shortly expire; a continuance, therefore, of 
the acting Trinity Board, as at present organised, rests upon the 
decision of the Dagestan Parliament, when application is made 
for a renewal of the act. Mr Hume, too, has notice of a motion 





* This act, rendered necessary from the misconduct and breach of trust 
of former Trinity Boards, gives the corporation (inter alia) a power to 
compel the sale of certain private lighthouses specified in the schedule to 
the act. Two of these, the “ Smalls” and the “ Longship,” are lighthouses 
formerly leased to individuals by the Trinity Board, at small quit rents. 
Thus the Board first leased lights for almost a “ nominal consideration,” 
and afterwards had to apply to the legislature for authority to purchase 
the vested rights of the parties so favoured. 
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for a committee of inquiry into the conduct of the Trinity Board 
since 1836. And this motion, if acquiesced in by the House, 
will afford the British shipowners a fair opportunity of recording 
their sentiments upon “ the doings” of the irresponsible body, 
which has so long treated them with honied words, and extracted 
from their pockets unreasonable imposts. 

Let the shipowners then be up and stirring. Let them re- 
collect that there are at the present moment* three cabinet 
ministers, and five ex-ministers, honorary elder brethren of the 
Trinity House; and that as surely as the sun rises in the east 
and sets in the west, so surely will the present Government and 
the present Trinity Board try to BURKE every effective reform 
if they discover any lack of energy on the part of the shipping 
and mercantile classes. In a matter of such importance to the 
shipowners, let them above all things beware of supineness and 
selfishness. ‘To work effectually, they must forget their fancied 
antagonistic interests, and unite hearts and hands together in 
opposing a stern resistance to the further continuance of this 
baneful monopoly. : R. C. 





LIGHT-HOUSE CHARGES. 


The following exhibits the Light Dues levied on different parts of the 
coast :— 
“ English light dues paid by the ‘ Regent’ lighthouse tender, of 142 tons, on a 
voyage from Leith to London and back, in June 1833. 
(fa € 
For the Spurn lights. . 6s. inwards and 6s, outwards | 012 0 
Harwich. ° 
jan tony aay inwards 17s. outwards I4s.6d. .| 1 
Tynemouth ‘ ; r 
Fern . , . . 8 Lighthouses. . per ton 
Flambro’ . ‘ -lditto . . » Gite 
Spurn . ‘ . . 1 Floating : . ditto 
Well ‘ ° . 1 Floating - +» ditto 
Foulness . . . 1 Floating. . ditto 
Haisbro’ Sand, North End . 1 Floating . .« ditto 
Haisbro’ Shore : . 2 Lights litt 
Newarp ‘ . + 1 Floating a 
St Nicholas Gutt . - Buoys. .  « ditto 
Lowestoft * . 2 Lights and 1 floating ditto 
‘ 1 Floating Light 
Senk . ¥ . and Buoys. 
Nore . ‘ . . 1 Floating . 
Trinity dues : . ‘ . ditto 1 
Spurn floating . - . Floating ‘ . ditto 4 


Be a ae 


ditto 


eo c ec c eoooeoeoc 





Total, being about 8d. per ton on the whole ‘ , 3 


* Viz., Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Wellington, and Sir James Graham; 
two ex-Premiers, the Earl Grey and Viscount Melbourne ; three ex-Lords 
of the Admiralty, the Earl of Minto, Viscount Melville, and Sir C. Adams. 
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The ‘ Regent’ tender, of 142 tons, in clearing out for the Northern Lights (includ- 
ing the Isle of Man light, the Carr Rock Beacon, and the six buoys on the Frith 
of Forth) would pay at the rate of 2}d. per ton; that is, 1/. 9s. 7d. outward, or 
2/. 19s. 2d. outward. and homeward for the whole coast of Scotland; but for 
passing about the same number of lights on the English coast, between Berwick 
and London, she paid 4/. 17s. 3d. (including 1/. 1s. 54d for buoys), being 1/. 18s. 1d. 
more than on the Scotch coast."-—Appendix to Report on Lighthouses, 1836. 

We are not aware of any alteration in the rate of the English tolls since the 
above document was published. It appears, then, that whilst the average 
cost per ton for passing and repassing a certain number of the Scotch lights 
is 5d., the charge outwards and inwards for an equal number of the English 
lights is 81d. 

We furnish a comparative statement of the various port charges in the 
Port of London and the Port of Glasgow,—the latter from Daniel's 
‘ Directory to Port Charges ’:— 


Port or Lownpoy. 


Light Duties and Rates payable in the river Thames for a ship of 284 tons on a 
voyage from the Port of London to any foreign port west of Ushant and back 
again, 


1 London tonnage rates. Outward, 3d. per ton; inward, ditto 
2 Trinity dues. Outward, $d.; inward, ditto 

3 Nore light (floating) : ° 

4 Dock dues from 6, to 9d. per ton. 


5 Ballastage (a Trinity House monopoly). Unwashed Is. 3d. 
per ton; washed 2s, 6d. per ton; and 4d, additional if 
delivered or taken out in any of the Docks, 


Port or Griascow. 


Light dues and rates payable in the river Clyde for a ship of 284 tons, on a voy- 
age from the Port of Glasgow to any foreign port and back again. 


£.8. d. 

1 Lights, beacons, and buoys on the river Clyde. Outward }d. 
per ton; inward, ditto rn . ° - 13 8 
2 Lights on the basins of the Forth and Clyde Canal ; 6d. for 50tons 0 2 6 


es 
3 Harbour dues, 6d. per ton; Plankage, from 2s, 6d. 2 Equivalent to London 
to 10s. per vessel; and Crane dues, 1d. per ton. Dock dues. 


4 Ballastage (not specified) for Port Glasgow. At Greenock common ballast 
&d, per ton. 
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Art. VI.—1. Chemistry in its application to Agriculture and 
Physiology. By Justus Liebig, M.D., Ph. D., F.R.S., 
M.R.I.A. Edited from the MS. of the Author, by Lyon 
Playfair, Ph.D., F.G.S. Third Edition. Taylor and 
Walton. 

. Animal Chemistry, or Chemistry in its application to Phy- 
siology and Pathology. By Justus Liebig, M.D., &c. Edited 
from the Author’s , me t, by William Gregory, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., M.R.LA. Sonal Edition, 8vo. London, 1843. 

- Familiar Letters on Chemistry, and its relation to Commerce, 
Physiology, and Agriculture. By Justus Liebig, M.D., &c. 
Edited by John Gardner, M.D. Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 
London, 1844. 


SINCE the important discovery, by Lavosier, of the true 

nature of combustion, and the consequent abandonment of 
all the false theories of the Phlogistic school, chemical science 
has made the most rapid advances: Every stage of its progress 
has been marked by a corresponding improvement in arts and 
manufactures, and has opened new resources to medical science 
and practice. Electricity and galvanism have afforded new and 
extraordinary powers of analytic investigation, which have pro- 
duced the most astonishing revelations, and led the way to 
continually expanding fields of chemical discovery. In the 
course of this progress organic chemistry, which half a century 
ago was almost wholly unknown, has been cultivated by the 
continental philosophers with a zeal and success corresponding 
with the importance of the subject, amongst whom Professor 
Liebig, the author of the above works, deservedly holds the most 
distinguished rank. While medicine and the manufacturing arts 
were continually deriving new light and increased powers from 
the discoverers of chemistry, little or no benefit was derived to 
agriculture from the same source; for, though Sir H. Davy gave 
some admirable lectures upon the chemistry of agriculture several 
years since, the low state of organic chemistry at that period 
rendered the efforts of that illustrious chemist of very little value, 
and the less so, perhaps, because in that day even the educated 
cultivators of the soil were not prepared to receive his instruc- 
tions. 

Though, during the long period that has elapsed since the 
publication of Sir H. Davy’s lectures, the labours of the con- 
tinental chemists had made extensive discoveries calculated to 
advance the science of chemistry in its relation to agriculture, no 
work since that above alluded to had appeared in England until 

Vou, XLI. No. II. Hu 
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the publication of the first edition of Professor Liebig’s ‘ Che- 
mistry in its application to Agriculture and Physiology,’ which 
he undertook at the request of the British Association for the 
advancement of science. The more general spread of scientific 
knowledge, and particularly that of chemistry, and the prevailing 
feeling amongst the most enlightened agriculturists of the want 
of the application of that science to agriculture in a work ex- 
pressly devoted to that purpose, rendered its announcement by 
so eminent a chemist a cause of great satisfaction. But what- 
ever favourable opinions might have been entertained of the 
interest of the work, from the known ability of the author, its 
deeply interesting character, and the important light it threw 
upon the subjects of which it treats, far exceeded any anticipa- 
tions that had been formed. The last edition of this work 
derived additional interest and advantage from the author's visit 
to this country, which he devoted to the observation of the actual 
state and practice of agriculture in several parts of the kingdom. 
The consequence has been a considerable enlargement of the 
former al by the introduction of matter bearing more ex- 
pressly upon British agriculture and the resources which che- 
mistry offers to her attention. Prior to the last edition of this 
work the author published his ‘ Animal Chemistry, or Organic 
Chemistry in its application to Physiology and Pathology,’ and 
subsequently the * Familiar Letters on Chemistry, and its rela- 
tion to Commerce, Physiology, and Agriculture.’ 

Before the appearance of Professor Liebig’s first work, the 
most vague, conflicting, and unsatisfactory opinions prevailed 
even amongst the most eminent practical agriculturists respect- 
ing the nutrition of plants, and the nature and operation of 
manures, and no solution of the mystery in which the subject 
appeared to be involved had been offered to the British farmer, 
though from time immemorial it had been known that stable 
and farm-yard dung caused fertility, and that a corresponding 
effect was often produced by the application of the ashes of plants 
to the soil. 

The mode of the operation of these substances was almost 
entirely unknown to the practical agriculturist, and the action of 
the several alkaline and earthy salts was involved in similar doubt 
and mystery. How should it be otherwise, when the chemist 
was not consulted, or when, if his services were recommended, 
they had been treated with ridicule and contempt? The con- 
sequence of this neglect of the only source from which light and 
information could be derived has been a gross mismanagement 
of those manures which are ordinarily at the disposal of the 
farmer, and innumerable failures and consequent loss, from the 
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empirical application of those substances which partial instances 
of success had recommended to supply the deficiency of farm yard 
dung. Our agricultural publications are filled with the per- 
plexities arising from this state of ignorance, which can be a ome 
only by a rational inquiry into the conditions which are essential 
to fertility, and which chemistry can alone afford. 

The author observes, fol. 112 ‘ Agricultural Chemistry ’— 

‘In addition to the general conditions, such as heat, light, 
moisture, and the component parts of the atmosphere, all of which 
are necessary to the growth of plants, certain substances are found to 
exercise a peculiar influence on their development. These substances 
either are already contained in the soil or are supplied to it in the 
form of the matters known under the general name of manure. But 
what does the soil contain, and what are the components of the sub- 
stances used as manure? Until these points are ascertained a 
rational system of agriculture cannot exist. The power and know- 
ledge of the physiologist, agriculturist, and chemist, must be united 
for the solution of these questions, and in order to attain this end a 
commencement must be made.” 


Though it is by no means necessary that the practical agri- 
culturist should possess an extensive knowledge of chemistry, it 
is highly desirable that he should be acquainted with the nature 
of the substances which are indipeneaiile to the growth of the 
plants which he cultivates, and the sources whence they are 
derived. Without such knowledge he will be continually liable 
to fall into error, and incur consequent loss whenever he finds it 
needful to have recourse to extraordinary means of increasing the 
fertility of his land, and must also constantly suffer from the 
mismanagement and application of the means which he derives 
from the ordinary sources. The manufacturer is obliged to make 
himself acquainted with all the materials which he ases, as well 
as all the conditions which are essential to the production of the 
articles he makes, and he is fully aware that unless he provides 
those materials, and complies with the needful conditions, his 
object cannot be effected; but this being done, the result is 
uniform. ‘The farmer ought to be actuated by a similar fore-- 
thought, in order to insure the same constancy of effect in raising 
the produce of the earth. Nature, however, provides the latter 
in many instances so bountifully with the means of ensuring his 
object, that he feels a less pressing necessity for making himself 
acquainted with them beyond the most ordinary operations; so 
that, when the means become exhausted, and the produce con- 
sequently fails, he is at a loss to assign the real cause, and to 
apply the proper remedy. ‘The necessity for exertion, however, 
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is strongly felt—a —— is wanting, and blind experiment 
supplies the place of knowledge and discrimination, the deficiency 
may or may not be supplied, the results of the experiments are 
conflicting, and all is confusion and error. All this error might 
be avoided, and a comparatively constant beneficial effect pro- 
duced—saving the varying influence of seasons—by obtaining a 
knowledge of the nature and properties of the substances which 
enter into the composition of plants, and the sources from whence 
they are derived, and acting upon such knowledge. Nothing, 
however, can be obtained without some labour and application, 
and those who would read the admirable works of Professor 
Liebig at the head of this article with profit, must first make 
themselves so far acquainted with the pulieonate of chemistry as 
to understand the names and general character of the several 
elements concerned in vegetation. ‘This being attained, they 
will find these books full of the most important communications 
upon every subject calculated to throw a light — the opera- 
tions of agriculture, and the phenomena of vegetable and animal 
life. 

Part I, ‘On the Chemistry of Agriculture,’ treats of the chemical 
processes in the nutrition of vegetables, in which it is shown 
that carbon with oxygen and hydrogen, the two latter in the 
proportion which constitute water, form the great mass of the 
substance of all plants. Woody fibre, starch, sugar, gum, &c., 
are such compounds of the elements of water with carbon. 
Other vegetable substances consist of carbon with oxygen and 
hydrogen, in which the former (oxygen) is in excess. Most of 
the organic acids are of this nature. In a third class of vege- 
table substances, hydrogen is in excess. These constitute the 
fixed and volatile oils, wax, and resin. 

The juices of vegetables contain organic acids, generally 
combined with inorganic bases or aonibe oxides, for metallic 
oxides exist in every plant, and may be found in its ashes after 
incineration. Nitrogen forms a portion of the elements of plants, 
and those substances formed by the union of this other organic 
element always contain sulphur. Whence do plants derive those 
substances by which their bulk is continually increased until 
they arrive at maturity ? This can only be known by an inquiry 
as to the substances of which they consist. By far the principal 
part of these substances are derived from the air. The atmos- 
phere consists principally of oxygen and nitrogen, the former in 
the proportion of about twenty-one to seventy-nine of the latter. 
It also contains carbonic acid gas in the proportion of one part 
by weight to 1,000, with a very small but variable quantity of 
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ammonia. Plants by means of their leaves extract the two latter 
from the air, and give out pure oxygen, while they imbibe water 
from the earth by means of their roots. 

In the organs of the plant the carbon and the elements of the 
water are converted by a new arrangement into woody fibre and 
the other organic substances. The mineral substances, which con- 
stitute the ashes when wood is burnt, are conveyed into the 
plant in the water taken up by the roots. These substances 
though very small in quantity compared with the other parts 
of the plant, are nevertheless essentially necessary to its 
growth. 

After refuting by the most conclusive arguments the opinions 
which have hitherto prevailed amongst chemists of the manner 
in which humus contributes to the nourishment of vegetables, 
the professor proceeds to the investigation of the origin of 
carbon :— 

“* Now, whence do vegetables derive their carbon? and in what 
form is carbon contained in the atmosphere ? 

“* These two questions involve the consideration of two most 
remarkable phenomena, which, by their reciprocal and uninterrupted 
influence, maintain the life of individual animals and vegetables, and 
the continuance of both kingdoms of organic nature. One of these 
questions is connected with the invariable condition of the air with 
respect to oxygen. One hundred volumes of air have been found at 
every period, and in every climate, to contain twenty-one volumes of 
oxygen, with such small deviations that they must be ascribed to 
errors of observation. Although the absolute quantity of oxygen 
contained in the air appears very great when represented by numbers, 
yet it is not inexhaustible. One man consumes by respiration twenty- 
five cubic feet of oxygen in twenty-four hours; ten cwt. of charcoal 
consume 32,066 cubic feet of oxygen during its combustion, so that 
a single iron furnace consumes annually hundreds of millions of cubic 
feet, and a small town in Giessen (with about seven thousand inhabi- 
tants) extracts yearly from the air by the wood employed as fuel more 
than five hundred and fifty-one millions of cubic feet of this gas. 

“ When we consider such facts as these, our former statement, 
that the quantity of oxygen in the atmosphere does not diminish in 
the course of ages—that the air at the present day, for example, does 
not contain less oxygen than that found in a jar buried eighteen 
hundred years in Pompeii—appears quite incomprehensible, unless 
some cause exists to replace the oxygen abstracted. How does it 
happen that the proportion of oxygen is invariable? The answer to 
this question depends upon another, namely, what becomes of the 
carbonic acid produced during the respiration of animals, and by the 
process of combustion? A cubic foot of oxygen gas, by uniting with 
carbon so as to form carbonic acid gas, does not change its volume. 
The billions of cubic feet of oxygen extracted from the air are imme- 
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diately supplied by the same number of billions of cubic feet of car- 
bonic acid. The most exact and most recent experiments of De 
Saussure, made in every season for the space of three years, have 
shown that the air contains, on an average, 0°000415 of its own 
volume of carbonic acid gas; so that, allowing for the inaccuracies 
of the experiments, which must diminish the quantity obtnined, the 
proportion of carbonic acid in the atmosphere may be regarded as 
nearly equal to wis part of its weight. The quantity varies according 
to the seasons; but the yearly average remains continually the same. 
We have reason to believe that this proportion was much greater in 
past ages; and, nevertheless, the immense masses of carbonic acid 
which annually flow into the atmosphere from so many causes, ought 
perceptibly to increase its quantity from year to year. But we find 
that all earlier observers describe its volume as from one half to ten 
times greater than that which it has at the present time; so that we 
can hence at most conclude, that it has diminished. It is quite evi- 
dent that the invariable quantities of carbonic acid and oxygen in the 
atmosphere must stand in some fixed relation to one another, a cause 
must exist which prevents the increaseof carbonic acid by removing that 
which is constantly forming ; and there must be some means of re- 
placing the oxygen removed from the air by the processes of com- 
bustion and putrefaction, as well as by the respiration of animals. Both 
these causes are united in the process of vegetable life. 

“* The facts which we have stated in the preceding pages prove that 
the carbon of plants must be derived exclusively from the atmosphere. 
Now carbon exists in the atmosphere only in the form of carbonic 
acid, and therefore in a state of combination with oxygen. It has 
already been mentioned, that carbon and the elements of water form 
the principal constituents of vegetables ; the quantity of the sub- 
stances which do not possess this composition being in very small 
proportion. Now, the relative quantity of oxygen in the whole mass 
is less than in carbonic acid, for the latter contains two equivalents of 
oxygen, whilst one only is required to unite with hydrogen in the 
proportion to form water, The vegetable products containing oxygen 
in a larger proportion than this, are comparatively few in number; 
indeed, in many the hydrogen is in great excess, It is obvious that 
when the hydrogen of water is assimilated by a plant, the oxygen in 
combination with it must be liberated, and will afford a quantity of 
this element sufficient for the wants of the plant. If this be the case, 
the oxygen contained in the carbonic acid is quite unnecessary in the 
process of vegetable nutrition, and it will consequently escape into 
the atmosphere in a gaseous form. It is therefore certain that plants 
must possess the power of decomposing carbonic acid, since they 
appropriate its carbon for their own use. The formation of their 
principal component substances must necessarily be attended with 
the separation of the carbon of the carbonic acid from the oxygen, 
which must be returned to the atmosphere whilst the carbon enters 
into combination with water or its elements. The atmosphere must 
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thus receive a volume of oxygen for every volume of carbonic acid 
avhich has been decomposed. 

“‘ This remarkable property of plants has been demonstrated in the 
most satisfactory manner, and it is in the power of every person to 
convince himself of its existence. The leaves and other green parts 
of plants absorb carbonic acid and emit an equal volume of oxygen. 
They possess this quality quite independent of the plant; for if, after 
being separated from the stem, they are placed in water containing 
carbonic acid, and exposed in that condition to the sun’s light, the 
carbonic acid, is, after a time, found to have disappeared entirely 
from the water. If the experiment be conducted under a glass re- 
ceiver filled with water, the oxygen emitted from the plant may be 
collected and examined. When no more oxygen gas is evolved, it is 
a sign that all the dissolved carbonic acid is decomposed, but the 
operation recommences if a new portion be added. 

“ Plants do not emit gas when placed in water either free from 
carbonic acid, or containing an alkali that protects it from assimi- 
lation.” 


It is one of the most remarkable and beautiful instances of the 
economy of Nature, that the functions of plants and animals 
have a reciprocal action, by which each supports the existence 
of the other. By respiration animals consume oxygen by com- 


bining it with carbon as carbonic acid; while on the other hand 
vegetable life is —— -by decomposing carbonic acid and 
renovating the air by the liberation of oxygen, which would 
otherwise prove poisonous to animals. ‘The redundant vegeta- 
tion of tropical regions liberates immense quantities of oxygen, 
which, flowing off to the temperate zones, supplies the greater 
waste and inferior production of oxygen in those latitudes, while 
the returning currents carry back the carbonic acid gas produced 
by combustion and respiration in the populous and colder 
countries. ‘There now no longer exists any doubt that the im- 
mense strata of mineral coal found in various parts of the world 
owe their origin to the action of vegetable life at a very remote 
geological period. 

‘“‘ The various layers of wood and mineral coal, as well as peat, 
form the remains of a primeval vegetation. The carbon contained 
in them must have been originally in the atmosphere as carbonic acid, 
in which form it was assimilated by the plants which constitute these 
formations. It follows from this, that the atmosphere must be richer 
in oxygen at the present time than in former periods of the earth’s 
history. The increase must be exactly equal in volume to the car- 
bonic acid abstracted, in the nourishment of a former vegetation, and 
must therefore correspond to the quantity of carbon and hydrogen 
contained in the carboniferous deposits.” 


The enormous quantity of carbon contained in the strata of 
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coal having been derived from the atmosphere, it follows that the 

uantity of carbonic acid gas existing at the period of the forma- 
tion of mineral coal was much greater than at the present time, 
which, together with a higher temperature, will afford an expla- 
nation of the rapid vegetation by which they were, evidently, 
produced. 

The decomposition of carbonic acid and emission of oxygen by 
the leaves and green parts of plants, takes place during the day, 
both by the direct action of the sun’s rays, and iden, bed in an 
inferior degree, by that of diffused light. During the night, on 
the contrary, plants absorb oxygen, and give out carbonic acid 
gas. The lesbos circumstance A led some philosophers to doubt 
whether, eventually, plants do, upon the whole, purify the air. 


“‘ These doubts have arisen from an erroneous consideration of the 
behaviour of plants during the night. The experiments of Ingerhouss 
were in a great measure the cause of the uncertainty of opinion re- 
garding the influence of plants in purifying the air. His observations 
that green plants emit carbonic acid in the dark, led De Saussure and 
Grischow to new investigations, by which they ascertained that, under 
such conditions, plants do really absorb oxygen and emit carbonic 
acid, but that the whole volume undergoes diminution at the same 
time. From the latter part it follows that the quantity of oxygen 
absorbed is greater than the volume of carbonic acid separated ; for 
if both were equal no diminution could occur. These facts cannot be 
doubted, but the views based upon them have been so false, that 
nothing but the total disregard and the utmost ignorance of the che- 
mical relations of plants to the atmosphere can account for their 
adoption. 

** It is true that the decomposition of carbonic acid is assisted by 
the absence of light; but then, namely, at night, a true chemical 
process commences, in consequence of the action of the oxygen upon 
the organic substances composing the leaves, blossoms, and fruits. 
This process is not at all connected with the life of the vegetable 
organism, because it goes on in a dead plant exactly as in a living one. 

“ The substances composing the leaves of different plants being 
known, it is a matter of the greatest ease and certainty to calculate 
which of them, during life, will absorb most oxygen by chemical 
action when the influence of light is withdrawn. The leaves and 
green parts of all plants containing volatile oils, or volatile con- 
stituents in general, should absorb more than other parts free from 
such substances, for these change into resin by the absorption of 
oxygen. Leaves also containing the constituents of nut-galls, or 
compounds in which nitrogen is present, ought to absorb more oxygen 
than those destitute of such matters. The correctness of these in- 
ferences has been distinctly proved by the observations of De 
Saussure, for whilst the leaves of the Agave Americana absorb only 
03 volumes of oxygen in the dark during twenty-four hours, the 
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leaves of the Pinus abies containing volatile and resinous oils absorb 
ten times ; those of the Quercus rober containing tannic acid four- 
teen times, and the balmy leaves of the Populus alba twenty-one 
times that quantity. This chemical action is shown very plainly in 
the leaves of the Cotylidon colycinum, the Cacalia ficoides, and 
others ; for they are sour like sorrel in the morning, tasteless at noon, 
and bitter in the evening. The formation of acids is effected during 
the night by a true process of oxidation; they are deprived of their 
acid propeities during the day and evening, and changed by a sepa- 
ration of part of their oxygen into compounds containing oxygen and 
hydrogen, either in the same proportions which constitute water, or 
even with an excess of hydrogen; for such is the composition of 
tasteless and bitter substances. 

** Most vegetable physiologists have connected the emission of 
carbonic acid during the night with the absorption of oxygen from 
the atmosphere, and have considered these actions as a true process 
of the respiration in plants, similar to that of animals, and like it, 
having for its result the separation of carbon from some of their 
constituents. This opinion has a very weak and unstable foundation, 
The carbonic acid which has been absorbed by the leaves and by the 
roots, together with water, ceases to be decomposed on the departure 
of daylight; it is absorbed in the juices which pervade all parts of 
the plant, and escapes every moment through the leaves, in quantity 
corresponding to the water which evaporates. A soil in which plants 
vegetate vigorously contains a certain quantity of moisture indis- 
pensable to their existence; carbonic acid likewise is always present 
in such soil, whether it has been abstracted from the air, or has been 
generated by the decay of vegetable matter. Rain and well water, 
and also that from other sources, invariably contains carbonic acid ; 
plants during their life constantly possess the power of absorbing 
water, and along with it carbonic acid. Is it, therefore, surprising 
that the carbonic acid should be returned unchanged to the atmos- 
phere along with water in the absence of light, for this is known to 
be the cause of the fixation of its carbon ? 

* Neither this emission of carbonic acid nor the absorption of 
oxygen has any connexion with the process of assimilation, nor 
have they the slightest relation to one another; the one is purely a 
mechanical, the other purely a chemical process. A cotton wick 
enclosed in a lamp containing a liquid saturated with carbonic acid, 
acts exactly in the same manner as a living plant in the night. 
Water and carbonic acid are sucked up by capillary attraction, and 
both evaporate from the exterior part of the wick. 

“ Plants living in a moist soil containing humus exhale much 
more carbonic acid during the night than those growing in dry 
situations; they also yield more in rainy than in dry weather; these 
facts point out to us the cause of the numerous contradictory obser- 
vations made with respect to the change impressed upon the air by 
living plants, both in darkness and common daylight; but these 
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contradictions are unworthy of consideration, as they do not assist 
in the solution of the main question. There are other facts which 
prove in a decisive manner, that plants yield more oxygen to the 
atmosphere than they extract from it. These proofs may easily be 
obtained without having recourse to any peculiar arrangements from 
observations made on plants living under water.” 


Humus is vegetable matter in a state of decay. That dark 
mass which is found immediately beneath the grass in all old 
pasture lands is humus blended with the finer particles of the soil. 
By the action of air and moisture humus is slowly converted 
into carbonic acid gas, and in this way affords food to the roots of 
young plants. 

The decay of vegetable substances is the source of humus, 
—that matter which imparts a dark colour to the soil. 
This “ is a slow combustion, by which the organic 
parts of plants are separated and are resolved into water and 
carbonic acid. 

‘“* A very long time is required for the completion of this process of 
combustion, and the presence of water is necessary for its mainte- 
nance; alkalies promote it, but acids retard it, all antiseptic sub- 
stances, such as sulphurous acid, the mercurial salts, empyreumatic 
oils, &c., cause its complete cessation. 

‘“* The property of woody fibre to convert surrounding oxygen into 
carbonic acid diminishes in proportion as decay advances, and at 
last a certain quantity of brown, coaly-looking substance remains, in 
which this property is entirely wanting. This substance is called 
mould ; it is the product of the complete decay of woody fibre. Mould 
constitutes the principal part of the strata of brown coal and peat. 
By the contact of alkalies, such as lime or ammonia, a further decay 
of mould is occasioned.” 


The author then proceeds to show that the carbonic acid pro- 
duced by this slow and continual decay of humus is supplied to 
the roots of young plants before those organs more ae 
—— for absorbing it (the leaves) are sufficiently developed. 
The stirring the soil round the roots facilitates the action of the air 
upon the decaying matter, and thus accelerates their growth. As 
the leaves expand, carbonic acid is imbibed, both by them and 
the roots, and when the organs by which it obtains food from the 
atmosphere are matured, the carbonic acid of the soil is no longer 
required. The roots, however, must continue to take up the 
proper food of plants during the continuance of their life. 

“When the food of a plant is present in greater quantity than its 
organs require for its own proper development, the — nutri- 
ment is not returned to the soil, but is employed in the formation of 
new organs. At the side of a cell already formed, a new cell arises ; 
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at the side of a twig and leaf, a new twig and a new leaf are developed. 
These new parts could not have been formed had there not been an 
excess of nourishment.” 

“ We know that the functions of the leaves and other green parts 
of plants are to absorb nutritive matters from the atmosphere, and, 
with the aid of light and moisture, to appropriate their elements. 
These processes are continually in operation; they commence with 
the first formation of the leaves, and do not cease with their perfect 
development. But the new products arising from this continued as- 
similation are no longer employed by the perfect leaves in their own 
increase; they serve for the formation of woody fibre, and all the 
solid matter of similar composition. ‘The leaves now produce sugar, 
amyline, starch, and acids which were previously formed by the roots 
when they were necessary for the development of the stem, buds, 
leaves, and branches of the plant.” 


But we must cut short these details, though every sentence is 
too deeply interesting to be omitted without regret; and so 
condensed is the matter as to baffle all power of satisfactory 
abstraction, We shall give a few more words on this subject :— 


“* Substances containing a large proportion of carbon are excreted 
by the roots and absorbed by the soil. Through the expulsion of 
these matters, unfitted for nutrition, the soil receives again, with 
usury, the carbon which it at first yielded to the young plants in the 
form of carbonic acid. ‘The soluble part thus acquired by the soil is 
still capable of decay and putrefaction, and by undergoing these pro- 
cesses, furnishes renewed sources of nutrition to another generation of 
plants; it becomes Humus. The fallen leaves of trees and the old 
roots of grass in the meadow are likewise converted into humus by the 
same influence. The carbon contained in the roots of annual plants, 
such as the corn plants and culinary vegetables, is, without doubt, 
derived principally from the atmosphere. But after the removal of 
the crop, their roots remain in the soil, and undergoing putrefaction 
and decay, furnish humus, or that substance which is able to yield 
carbonic acid to a new vegetation. A soil receives more carbon in 
this form than its decaying humus had lost in carbonic acid.” 


In the succeeding chapter it is showu that the oils and resins 
of plants, substances which contain an excess of hydrogen, are 
produced by the decomposition of water in the organism of 
plants, more oxygen being given out by the leaves than has been 
absorbed in the form of carbonic acid. 

‘‘The process of assimilation in its most simple form, consists in 
the extraction of hydrogen from water and of carbon from carbonic 
acid; in consequence of which, either all the oxygen of the water and 
of the carbonic acid is separated, as in the formation of caoutchouc, 
the volatile oils containing no oxygen, and other similar substances, 
or only a part of it is exhaled.” 
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It is only a few years ago that nitrogen was said by chemists 
to exist in small quantities in some particular plants. By the 
progress of organic chemistry, however, its presence has been 
detected in all plants, and is er to be indispensable to their 
existence. Professor Liebig has completely demonstrated that 
the proximate source of the nitrogen in plants is the atmosphere, 
in which it exists combined with a hed in the form of ammo- 
nia, from whence it is abstracted by the leaves of plants, and is 
brought down to the earth by every shower of rain. As fast as 
new forms of vegetable and animal life appropriate this nitrogen, 
others decay and putrefy, and yield it in the form of ammonia to 
the atmosphere, to be again assimilated and again set at liberty 
in a manner as with the mutations of carbon as 
already described. The facts and arguments by which the 
existence of ammonia in the atmosphere is proved, and that it is 
from that source that plants derive their nitrogen, are perfectly 
conclusive and convincing :— 

“« Experiments made in this laboratory (Giessen) with the greatest 
care and exactness, have placed the presence of ammonia in rain- 
water beyond a doubt. It has hitherto escaped observation because 
it has not been searched for.” 


All the rain-water employed in this rt wy was collected six 
hi 


hundred paces south-west of Giessen, whilst the wind was blow- 
ing in the direction of the town. When several hundred pounds 
were distilled in a copper still, and the first two or three pounds 
were evaporated with the addition of a little muriatic acid, a very 
distinct crystallization of sal-ammoniac was obtained. The 
crystals had always a brown or yellow colour. Ammonia may 
always be detected in snow-water. 

Though ammonia is supplied to plants by the atmosphere in 
sufficient quantity for their ordinary existence and development, 
yet it is well known that an artificial supply of that substance to 
the soil has a great effect upon the productiveness of cerial crops, 
and therefore places in the strongest light the impolicy of fer- 
menting dung to such a degree as to dissipate all its ammonia, 
and the lamentable loss sustained by the continual waste of the 
urine of animals and the feculence of towns, which always con- 
tain it in large quantities. Ammonia decomposes gypsum by 
uniting with its sulphuric acid; and it is by attracting ammonia 
from the atmosphere, and condensing it in the soil in the form of 
sulphate of ammonia, that gypsum produces perhaps its most 
powerful effect. By strewing stables with powdered gypsum 
the ammonia is prevented from wasting, and the offensive odour 
got rid of. 
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Having thus shown the organic elements of plants, we pro- 
ceed to take a rapid view of the inorganic substances which are 
no less essential to their growth and structure. When vegetable 
substances are burnt, a considerable quantity of ashes remain, 
consisting of varying proportions, in different plants, of alkalies 
and alkaline earths, silica, and iron; the alkalies and alkaline 
earths are metallic oxides, and are combined with sulphuric, 
muriatic, phosphoric, and carbonic acids, forming sulphates, 
muriates, phosphates, and carbonates. The silica is generally 
united with potash, forming silicate of potash. These sub- 
stances, which are necessary to the growth of plants, are no 
less needful to animal existence; and in this we have a striking 
instance, in addition to thousands of others, of the admirable 
economy and harmony of nature. 


“ Alkaline and earthy phosphates form invariable constituents of 
the seeds of all kinds of grasses, of beans, peas, and lentils. These 
salts are introduced into bread along with flour, and into beer along 
with barley. The bran of flour contains a large quantity of ammo- 
niacal phosphate of magnesia. This salt forms large crystalline con- 
cretions, often amounting to several pounds’ weight, in the cecum of 
horses belonging to millers; and when ammonia is mixed with beer, 
the same salt separates as a white precipitate. Most plants, perhaps 
all of them, contain organic acids of very different composition and 
properties, all of which are in combination with bases, such as potash, 
soda, lime, or magnesia. Plants containing free organic acids are 
few in number. These bases evidently regulate the formations of the 
acids, for the diminution of the one is followed by a decrease of the 
other. Thus in the grape, for example, the quantity of acid contained 
in its juice is less when it is ripe than when unripe; and the bases, 
under the same circumstances, are found to vary in a similar manner, 
Such constituents exist, in small quantity, in those parts of plants in 
which the process of assimilation is most active, as in the mass of 
woody fibre; and their quantity is greater in those organs whose 
office it is to prepare substances conveyed to them for assimilation 
from other parts. The leaves contain more inorganic matter than the 
branches, and the branches more than the stem. The potato plant 
contains more potash before blossoming than after it.” 

‘“¢ The acids found in the different families of plants are of various 
kinds; it cannot be supposed that their presence and peculiarities 
are the result of accident. The fumaric aud oxalic acids in the 
lichens, the kinovie acid in the China nova, the rosellic acid in the 
rocella tinctaria, the tartaric acid in the grape, and the numerous 
other organic acids, must serve some end in vegetable life. But if 
these acids constantly exist in vegetables, and are necessary to their 
life, which is incontestable, it is equally certain that some alkaline 
base is also indispensable, in order to enter into combination with the 
acids, for these are always found in the state of neutral salts. All 
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plants yield, by incineration, ashes containing carbonic acid; all, 
therefore, must contain salts of an organic acid. Now, as we know 
the capacity of saturation of organic acids to be unchanging, it follows 
that the quantity of the bases united with them cannot vary, and for 
this reason the latter substances ought to be considered with the 
strictest attention, both by the agriculturist and the physiologist. We 
have no reason to believe that a plant in a condition of free and un- 
impeded growth produces more of its peculiar acids than it requires 
for its own existence; hence a plant, on whatever soil it grows, must 
contain an invariable quantity of alkaline bases. Culture alone will 
be able to cause a deviation.” 


The author goes on to show that as far as regards the satura- 
tion of the organic acids, bases of one kind often supply 
the place of another, the action being the same, namely, the 
saturation of the acid; but it is a very remarkable fact, that 
whatever the base be, it must afford an equal number of equiva- 
lents, or quantity of oxygen: and it therefore follows that the 
quantity of any particular base required for the saturation of the 
acid must depend upon the greater or less proportion of oxygen 
which that base contains. Whenever it is oak as is shown 


often to be the case, that such substitutions take place, the 
quantity of oxygen contained in the bases is constant, notwith- 


standing those substitutions. 

“ These arguments refer only to those alkaline bases which, in the 
form of organic salts, form constituents of the plants. Now these 
salts are preserved in the ashes of plants as carbonates, the quantity 
of which can easily be ascertained. The bases contained in the bark 
do not any longer belong to the vital organization of the plant.” 


Here several illustrations are given of the substitutions of 
bases in trees of the same kind growing on the different soils, 
showing that the quantity of oxygen is the same in all. 

The whole of the arguments of this part of the author’s work 
go to prove that plants cannot exist without the presence of 
those metallic oxides called earthy and alkaline bases, and that 
the mineral acids with which they are often combincd, yield 
their elements to form certain necessary substances of particular 
plants; and that whatever portion of these which the plant may 
have imbibed more than it requires for these purposes, are 
returned unchanged to the soil from whence they were derived. 

From the known fact that salt is volatilized by the evaporation 
of water holding it in solution, it must follow that the salts con- 
tained in sea water are conveyed to the land. 

“ By the continual evaporation of the sea its salts are spread over 
the whole surface of the earth; and being subsequently carried down 
by the rain, furnish to vegetation those salts necessary to its existence. 
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This is the origin of salts found in the ashes of plants in those cases 
where the soil could not have yielded them. The roots of plants are 
constantly engaged in collecting from the rain those alkalies which 
formed part of the sea water, and also those of the waters of the 
springs penetrating the soil.” 


The formation of soils must be attributed to the disintegration 
of rocks by the combined effect of mechanical and chemical 
agencies operating through long periods of time. The operation 
of these causes is most observable in mountainous regions, 
where the rocks, being exposed to intense frosts, their surfaces 
become 


“‘ Split into minute fragments, thereby affording a more extended 
surface exposed to the chemical agency of water and carbonic acid. 
The larger masses and minuter particles being carried down by tor- 
rents, are often conveyed to immense distances, and deposited in the 
plains as gravel, sand, and alluvial soil; the latter are again washed 
away from the plains, and produce deltas, often extending over many 
thousand miles of the space once occupied by the sea.” 


After describing the manner in which those actions are carried 
on, the professor observes :— 


“Tt is scarcely necessary to furnish any further proofs that all 
clays, whether they be pure, or mixed with minerals so as to form 
soils, suffer progressive and continual changes. These changes con- 
sist in giving a soluble form to the alkalies and alkaline bases whieh 
they contain, by the combined action of water and carbonic acid. 
This gives rise to the formation of soluble silicates, or if these are de- 
composed by the carbonic acid, to the hydrate of silica, which being 
in its peculiar soluble condition, may be taken up by the roots of 
plants.” 


Further on, under the head of the Art of Culture, he ob- 
serves :— 


“ Arable land is originally formed by the crumbling of rocks, and 
its properties depend on the nature of their component parts. Sand, 
clay, and lime are the names given to the principal constituents of the 
different kinds of soil. Pure sand and pure limestone, in which there 
are no other inorganic substances except siliceous earth, carbonate or 
silicate of lime, form absolutely barren soils. Now from whence 
come argillaceous earths in arable land, what are their constituents, 
and what part do they play in favouring vegetation? They are pro- 
duced by the disintegration of aluminous minerals, among which the 
common potash and soda felspars, Labrador spar, mica, and the 
zeolites are those which most commonly undergo this change. These 
minerals are found mixed with other substances in granite, gneiss, 
mica slate, porphyry, clay slate, grauwache, and the volcanic rocks, 
basalt, clink stone, and lava. It is known that aluminous minerals 
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are the most widely-diffused on the surface of the earth, and as we 
have already mentioned, they are never absent from fertile soils; and 
if they should happen to be absent from soils capable of cultivation, 
this only happens when certain of their constituents are supplied from 
other sources. Argillaceous earth must therefore contain something 
which enables it to exercise an influence on the life of plants, and to 
assist in their development. ‘The property on which this depends is 
that of its invariably containing alkalies and alkaline earths, with sul- 
phates and phosphates.” 


After dwelling at considerable length upon the important part 

layed by alkalies in the vegetable processes, every line of which 

is full of interest and instruction, he proceeds to another im- 
portant substance no less indispensable to fertility. 


‘“‘ Alkalies and alkaline earths are not, however, the only sub- 
stances necessary for the existence of most plants; but other sub- 
stances besides alkalies are necessary to sustain the life of plants. 
Phosphoric acid has been found in the ashes of all plants hitherto 
examined, and always in combination with alkalies or alkaline earths. 
By incinerating the seeds of wheat, rye, maize, peas, beans, and len- 
tils, ashes are obtained quite free from carbonic acid, and consisting 
entirely of phosphates, with the exception of very small quantities of 
sulphates and chlorides. Plants obtain their phosphoric acid from 
the soil; it is a constituent of all land capable of cultivation. Phos- 
phorus has been detected, also, in all waters in which its presence has 
been tested, and in those in which it has not been found it has not 
been sought for.” 

‘* A few very simple experiments point out the manner in which the 
earthy phosphates, and particularly the phosphate of lime, are taken 
up by the roots of plants. Phosphate of lime is insoluble in pure 
water, but it dissolves readily in water containing common salt ora 
salt of ammonia, and in water containing sulphate of ammonia it dis- 
solves as readily as gypsum. Phosphate of lime is also soluble in 
water containing carbonic acid. In this respect it is analagous to 
carbonate of lime. 

‘« The soils in which plants grow furnish their seeds, roots, and leaves 
with phosphoric acid, and they, in their turn, yield it to animals, to 
be used in the formation of their bones, and for those constituents of 
the brain which contain phosphorus.” 


The following chapters on fallow, on the rotation of crops, and 
on manure, are all full of the most valuable matter to the scientific 
and the practical farmer, and cannot fail to prove of the greatest 
advantage in imparting correct views, and thereby promoting 
enlightened practice. 

Under their several heads are treated, the action of lime; 
the burning of lands; physical state of soils; constituents of 
plants ; formation of sugar; importance of alkalies; exhaustion 
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of soils; restoration of fertility, &c. &e. After describing the 
effect of fallows in promoting the disintegration of the several 
substances in the soil by the free admission of air and moisture, 
which are capable of yielding the nourishment of plants, the 
professor proceeds to explain the chemical agency of lime in 
promoting the same object. 


“In order to form a proper conception of the action of lime on 
soils, we must remember the processes employed by chemists to effect 
the speedy decomposition of a mineral, and to render soluble its in- 
gredients. In order to dissolve finely-pulverised felspar in an acid, it 
would be necessary to expose it to continued digestion for weeks, or 
even months; but when the felspar is mixed with lime and is exposed 
to a moderately strong heat, the lime enters into a chemical composi- 
tion with the felspar. A part of the alkali (potash) imprisoned in the 
felspar is now set at liberty, and a simple treatment of the felspar with 
acid, in the cold, now suffices to dissolve the lime, and other constituents 
of the mineral. The silica is dissolved by the acid to such an extent 
that the whole assumes the consistence of a transparent jelly. Whena 
mixture of common clay, or of pipe-clay and water, is added to milk 
of lime, the whole becomes immediately thick on agitation. When 
they are left in contact for several months, it is found that the mix- 
ture gelatinizes on the addition of an acid—a property which the mix- 
ture of clay and water did not possess, or only to a very small degree, 
before the contact with lime. The clay is broken up by the union of 
certain of its constituents with lime; and what is still more remark- 
able, most of the alkalies contained in it are set at liberty. These 
beautiful observations were first made by Fuchs of Munich; and they 
have not only led to conclusions on the nature and properties of 
hydraulic limestones, but what is of far more importance, they have 
explained the action of slacked lime upon soils, and they have thus 
furnished an invaluable means of liberating from the soil the alkalies 
which are indispensable to the existence of plants.” _~ 


By burning marles a similar effect is produced; the alkalies 
are set at liberty and yield a constant source of fertility. We 
have seen a large nursery and market garden which was kept in 
the highest state of productiveness by burning the substratum 
inakiln. This garden was situated upon the sand of the infe. 
rior oolite which abounds with beds of marle. 

“The mechanical operations of the farm, fallow, the application of 
lime, and the burning of clay, unite in elucidating the same scientific 
principle. They are the means of accelerating disintegration of the 
alkaline silicates of alumiua, and of supplying to plants their neces- 
sary constituents at the commencement of a new vegetation.” 


The mechanical condition of a soil must always have a power- 
ful influence upon its productiveness, for notwithstanding all the 
chemical conditions be fulfilled, if all the particles of which it is 
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composed be in a state of extremely minute division, it will be 
rendered unproductive. In such a case its powerful retention of 
water excludes the action of the atmosphere, while the tempera- 
ture of the soil is kept down by the evaporation from the surface 
of the redundant moisture which a more porous condition would 
have allowed to descend through it. On the other hand, a very 
porous condition of the soil is equally unfavourable to fertility, 
from its incapacity of retaining moisture in a due degree to sup- 
ply the nourishment required by the roots of plants. ‘Thorough 
draining and the application of burnt clay or coarse sand, is the 
obvious remedy for the first of these defects; and the admixture 
of marl, clay, and chalk, for the latter. 

The chapter on the rotation of crops is deserving the deepest 
attention of every agriculturist. The experience of farmers has 
long proved that most lands become almost unproductive when 
it is attempted to cultivate one kind of grain on the same land 
in successive years; but by changing the crop every year, and 
particularly by the introduction of a fallow or green crop between 
the corn crops, a greater quantity of corn will be produced. 

The necessity for such change of crops admits of a satisfactory 


solution by a consideration of the analysis of the several kinds of 


crops, from which it will appear that they take up from the soil 
very different proportions of inorganic substances. If by a 
repetition of the same crop any particular principle or substance 
beeome exhausted or much diminished, a corresponding dimi- 
nution of produce must ensue, and that ~~ must ultimately 
cease to grow altogether. Now whether the inorganic sub- 
stances which plants exhaust from the soil be supplied by means 
of manure or by the gradual disintegration of the soil, time is 
required for their production; and a plant which requires a large 
supply of a particular kind of nourishment will find it accumu- 
lated in the soil after an interval in which crops have been cul- 
tivated which require little or none of the same substance. 


“* A table is given in this chapter from the experiments of Bousin- 
gault, showing the total quantity of inorganic matter extracted from 
the soil of a given space of ground by several crops which are most 
usually cultivated, which we here insert. 

“The numbers express the quantities of inorganic substances 
removed from the same soil by different plants, and carried away with 
the crops. They therefore prove that different plants take up, in 
their organism, unequal weights of these ingredients of the soil. 
It is shown by a further consideration of the composition of their 
ashes, that they differ essentially from each other with respect to their 
quality.” 

The remainder of this chapter is devoted to the investigation 
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of the quantity of each particular inorganic substance taken up 
by the different crops. 

The profoundly argumentative manner in which this work is 
written, and the importance of every link in the chain of reason- 
ing, render it almost impossible to give a satisfactory abstract of 
the invaluable matter it contains, or even to select particular 
passages, when all are pregnant with instruction upon the most 
important object of human industry. The following passage, 
however, is too striking to be omitted. After speaking of the 
important part played he the alkalies in the vegetable economy, 
and the silicate of potash contained in coal and peat-ashes, the 
author observes :— 


“It is of much importance to the agriculturist that he should not 
deceive himself respecting the causes which give the peculiar action 
to the substances above-mentioned. It is known that they possess a 
favourable action on vegetation, and it is likewise certain that the 
cause of this is their containing a body which, independently of the 
influence exerted by its physical properties of porosity and capability 
of attracting and retaining moisture, assists also in maintaining the 
vital processes of plants. But if the subject be treated as an un- 
fathomable mystery, the nature of their influence will never be known. 
In medicine, for many centuries, the mode of action of all remedies 
was supposed to be concealed by the mystic veil of Isis; but now 
these secrets have been explained in a very simple manner. An 
unpoetical hand has pointed out the cause of the wonderful and appa- 
rently inexplicable healing virtues of the springs in Savoy, by which 
the inhabitants cured their goitre;—the waters were found to contain 
small quantities of iodine. In burnt sponges, used for the same 
purpose, the same element was also detected. 

“The extraordinary efficacy of Peruvian bark was found to depend 
on a small quantity of a crystalline body existing in it, viz. quinine ; 
and the causes of the various effects of opium were detected in as 
many different ingredients of that drug. 

‘* Now all such actions depend on a definite cause, by ascertaining 
which we place the actions themselves at our command. 

‘It must be admitted as a principle of agriculture, that those sub- 
stances which have been removed from the soil must be completely 
restored to it; but whether this restoration be effected by means of 
excrements, ashes, or bones, is in a great measure a matter of indif- 
ference. A time will come when plants growing upon a field will be 
supplied with their appropriate manures prepared in chemical manu- 
factories, when a plant will receive only such substances as actually 
serve it for food, just as at present a few grains of quinine are given 
to a patient afflicted with a fever, instead of the ounce of wood which 
he was formerly compelled to swallow in addition. 

“‘ There are some plants which require humus (as a source of car- 
bonic acid) without reproducing it in any appreciable quantity, whilst 
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others can do without it altogether, and actually enrich a soil deficient 
init. Hence a rational system of agriculture would employ all the 
humus at command for the supply of the former, and not expend any 
of it for the latter; but would, in fact, make use of them for supplying 
the others with humus. 

“* We may furnish a plant with carbonic acid, and with all the ma- 
terials which it may require; we may supply it with humus in the 
most abundant quantity; but it will not attain complete development 
unless nitrogen is also afforded to it. An herb will be formed, but no 
grain; even sugar and starch may be produced, but no gluten. But 
on the other hand, the supply of nitrogen in the form of ammonia will 
not suffice for the purposes of agriculture. Although ammonia is of 
the utmost importance for the vigorous growth of plants, it is not in 
itself sufficient for the production of vegetable casein, fibrine, and 
albumen. These substances are not known in a free state, for they 
are always accompanied by alkalies, sulphates, and phosphates. We 
must therefore assume that without their co-operation ammonia could 
not exercise the slightest influence on the growth and formation 
of seeds; that in such a case it isa matter of perfect indifference 
whether ammonia is conveyed to them or not; for it will not assist in 
the formation of the constituents of blood, unless the other con- 
stituents necessary for their production be present at the same time. 
All these conditions are united in the liquid and solid excrements ; 
none of them are absent. In these are present not only ammonia, 
but also alkalies, phosphates, and sulphates, in the relative proportion 
in which they exist in our cultivated plants.” 


A brief reflection on the above-cited passage, coupled with 
what has been before stated of the exhaustion in the soil of par- 
ticular organic principles, the futility will be apparent of expect- 
ing a constant fertility from the ap entian of any one particular 
salt, and by which farmers are so Romnentiy disappointed. 

Our limited space will not allow us to dwell longer upon this 
portion of the author’s work, but we cannot quit it without 
expressing our conviction that this treatise on the chemistry of 
agriculture is one of the most valuable works that science has 
ever presented to mankind, inasmuch as it is eminently caleu- 
lated to give new powers to industry, in increasing the sources of 
subsistence, and thereby enlarging the sphere of human happiness. 

In the subsequent part of this volume we have, under the 
general head of the chemical processes of fermentation, decay, 
and putrefaction :—1. Chemical transformations. 2. The causes 
which effect fermentation, decay, and putrefaction. 3. Fermen- 
tation and putrefaction. 4. The transformation of bodies which 
do not contain nitrogen as a constituent, and of those in which 
it is present. 5. Fermentation of sugar. 6. Eremacausis or 
decay. 7%. Kremacausis or decay of bodies destitute of nitrogen: 
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formation of acetic acid. 8. Eremacausis of substances contain- 
ing nitrogen: nitrification. 9. Vinous fermentation: wine and 
beer. 10. Fermentation ascribed to the growth of fungi, and 
of infusoria. 11. Decay of woody fibre. 12. Vegetable mould. 
13. On the mouldering of halla paper, brown coal, and 
mineral coal. Under these heads those mysterious changes of 
organic matter, called fermentation and putrefaction, the nature 
of which has hitherto baffled human scrutiny, are clearly and 
“7 explained. 

The chapter upon vinous fermentation is a masterly produc- 
tion of the highest order, in which the true chemical nature of 
that hitherto mysterious phenomenon is explained with admira- 
ble perspicuity, and is eminently calculated to confer the most 
important benefits upon the arts of making wine and beer, both 
of which, as generally practised, are certainly susceptible of very 
great improvement by the aid of the new and extraordinary 
light which has been thrown upon them by the distinguished 
author. The vinous fermentation, or, in other words, the 
change of the sugar contained in the must of grapes and in 
wort into alcohol, depends upon the presence of gluten, which 
they always contain. When the ‘must’ of grapes is exposed to 
the action of the air, as in an open vessel, at the temperature of 
60°, or thereabouts, it soon becomes turbid, an intestine action 
takes place, bubbles arise from all parts of the liquor, a frothy 
head of yeast forms on the surface, and another portion falls to 
the bottom of the vessel, the whole or the greater portion of the 
sugar disappears, and the liquor becomes vinous and intoxicating, 
that is, the elements of the sugar have undergone a new arrange- 
ment, a portion both of its ais and oxygen have been resolved 
into carbonic acid gas, which is given off at the surface, while 
the remainder of those elements of the sugar, with all its hydro- 
gem have assumed the form of alcohol, which remains in the 
iquor. The immediate cause of this change is owing to the 
presence of the gluten, an azotized substance exceedingly suscep- 
tible of becoming oxidized by contact with the air, and of under- 
going chemical changes. If the juice of grapes be extracted out 
of the contact of the air, it may be kept in a perfectly close ves- 
sel for any length of time without a any change; but 
no sooner is the air admitted than the vinous change commences, 
which has been described above. Now this change commences 
with the gluten, which becomes oxidized by contact with the 
atmosphere, and the change which it thus undergoes induces a 
corresponding change in the sugar with which it is in contact, 
by which its elements enter into new arrangements, that is, they 
are resolved into carbonic acid gas and alcohol, as before stated. 
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The action once commenced, it will proceed without further con- 
tact with the air, as long as the liquor contains any unchanged 
gluten, and also sugar upon which it can exert its influence. If 
there is an excess of sugar, so that the gluten becomes exhausted 
before the former, the resulting liquor remains sweet, as is the 
case with the rich wines of the south of Europe. If, on the con- 
trary, the gluten be in excess, as in the instance of the poorer 
wines of more northern countries, all the sweetness entirely dis- 
appears, and some gluten remains in solution. When the latter 
wines are kept in a cool situation in casks for a great length of 
time, the excess of gluten becomes slowly oxidized by means of 
the oxygen which penetrates the pores of the wood, a process 
which is called ripening, and which renders it but little liable to 
undergo further change. But if the same kind of wine, instead 
of being kept in closed casks, and in a cool situation, be exposed 
to the air, the consequent rapid oxidation of the gluten would 
induce an oxidation of the alcohol, by which it would be speedily 
converted into acetic acid or vinegar, and this conversion will be 
still further accelerated by an increase of temperature. 

In the case of malt liquor, though there is an excess of gluten 
above what is necessary to convert the sugar into alcohol, it does 
not so readily enter into spontaneous fermentation as wine, and 
therefore it is assisted by adding to it yeast, which is gluten 
already in a state of fermentation, and the presence of which soon 
excites a corresponding action in the gluten of the wort, which 
in its turn induces the vinous transférmation on the elements of 
the sugar. It is, in fact, a complete case of inoculation. The 
author observes that— 

“The various kinds of beer differ from one another in the same 
way as the wines. English, French, and most of the German beers 
are converted into vinegar when exposed to the action of the air; but 
this property is not possessed by the Bavarian beer, which may be 
kept in vessels only half filled, without acidifying or experiencing any 
change. This quality is obtained for it by a peculiar management of 
the wort. The perfection of experimental knowledge has here led to 
the solution of one of the most beautiful problems of the theory of 
fermentation.” 


We should be happy to quote the whole of this in the 
author’s work, but, even with the fear of obscurity before our 
eyes, we are compelled to be brief. It has been cenveel that 
wort is proportionably richer in gluten than in sugar. In the 
ordinary mode of fermenting worts the gluten deprives the sugar 
of a part of its oxygen, by which other substances are produced 
at the expense of the sugar, and consequently a diminished 
quantity of alcohol form a given quantity of malt, and this effect 
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increases in proportion to the degree of temperature of the fer- 
menting wort, producing various and peculiar flavours; and when 
the fermentation has ceased, a considerable quantity of un- 
changed gluten remains in solution in the beer, which is the 
cause as above explained of future acidity. These consequences 
are avoided in the Bavarian process, by a very protracted fer- 
mentation at a low temperature, in shallow vessels. In this 
process the oxidized and erg gluten induces the fer- 
mentation of the sugar, in which itself takes no part. Thus the 
whole of the saccharine matter becomes converted into alcohol, 
while, at the same time, the gluten is entirely separated; the 
removal of which from the beer prevents it from becoming sour 
in the cask. 

The decay of woody fibre, the formation of humus, mould, the 
mouldering of bodies—paper, brown coal and mineral coal, and 
poisons, contagions, and miasms, are all treated of in the author’s 
usual profound and at the same time perspicuous manner, and 
will be found highly interesting and instructive to persons 
engaged in those branches of the ‘arts and sciences with which 
they are connected. 

In the appendix to the first part of this work will be found 


several very valuable re of vegetable substances. 


With regard to the author’s admirable work on Animal Che- 
mistry, which we have read again and again with increasing 
interest and satisfaction at each perusal, we will only now say 
respecting it, that few works deserve to rank higher in public 
estimation, whether we consider the novelty of the writer’s views 
or the sound arguments and profound scientific knowledge by 
which they are developed. . 
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Arr. VII.—1. Report on the West Indian Colonies. Parl. 
Paper. 1842. 


2. Report on the Western Coast of Africa. Parl. Paper. 1842. 
Parts I and Il. 


3. The Effect of an Alteration in the Sugar Duties. By Mac- 
gregor Laird, Esq. 

4. Fifty Days on Board a Slave Ship. By the Rev. Pascoe 
Grenfell Hill. 


5. Some Account of the Trade in Slaves. By James Bandinel, 
Esq. 1842. 


(THE two first volumes at the head of our article contain the 

evidence collected by two committees of the House of 
Commons in the session of 1842: one to inquire into the actual 
condition, both of negro and of planter, in our West Indian 
possessions ; the other to examine into the state of our settle- 
ments on the coast of Africa, the present position and efficiency 
of our system for the repression of the slave trade, and the 
prospects of a free emigration from that quarter of the globe. 
rhough, like all their brethren, unnecessarily bulky, they are 
works of great value, as containing the most trustworthy and 
authoritative evidence we can obtain on these difficult and con- 
troverted topics. 

Mr Laird's pamphlet is most able and most opportune. 
He has the double advantage of writing with a thorough and 
personal knowledge of facts, with a clear conception of the great 
moral and economical principles involved in this complicated 
question, and with a true and earnest sympathy for the African 
negro and the English poor. His style is distinct, terse, and 
vigorous, impossible to misconceive, and not easy to with- 
stand. We are glad to see that the pamphlet has reached a 
third edition, for it is one which cannot be extensively circu- 
lated without producing a strong and beneficial impression. 

Mr Hill’s brochure is well deserving the attention of all who 
feel interested in the welfare of Africa or the suppression of 
the slave trade. It is a narrative of the occurrences of fifty 
days’ passed on board a slaver between the period of her cap- 
ture by one of our cruisers in the Mozambique Channel, and 
the landing of her slaves at the Cape. It draws a simple but 
a fearful picture of the cruelty of our system of armed repres- 
sion, and of the terrible aggravation of the sufferings of the 
wretched victims of our humanity consequent thereon; and the 
unpretending and unexaggerated tone in which it is written 
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must carry conviction home to every mind. ‘Those who, after 
the disclosures contained in the works of Mr Laird, Mr Hill, 
and Sir Fowell Buxton, still uphold the system at present fol- 
lowed by our cruisers and maintained by our government, must 
be alike impassible to argument and evidence. 

With the help of the above works we propose to lay before 
our readers a succinct view of the relation between the two 
great subjects which at present occupy so much of the public 
attention,—the slave trade and the sugar duties. 

In order to prevent misconception at the outset, and to save 
the necessity of future precautionary protestations, it may be 
well to state that we are, and always have been, earnest 
enemies of slavery; that we advocate the principles of com- 
mercial freedom in their widest signification and their most 
unreserved extent; that we are sincere friends to the West 
India planters and to the cause of African civilization. 

The present position of this great series of national _ 
tions may be stated thus. About thirty-five years ago Eng- 
land prohibited the slave trade to her own subjects, and since 
that time has been unceasing (and unquestionably most sincere 
and zealous) in her efforts to prevent others from engaging in 
it, by treaties with foreign powers, and an armed squadron on 
the coast of Africa. In these efforts—worthy of all praise as 
far as their object is concerned ; worthy of all condemnation 
as regards the wisdom of the means—she is calculated to have 
spent considerably upwards of fifteen millions sterling.* Yet 
not only has she entirely failed in her object, the slave trade 
having increased in extent in spite of her exertions, and been 
infinitely augmented in the degree of suffering it inflicts in 
consequence of those exertions ; Sut in the course of her efforts 
she has not unfrequently found herself obliged to violate the 
most acknowledged principles of international law,} and has 











* “ Great Britain has expended in bounties alone upwards of 940,000/., 
and in the maintenance of the courts established for the adjudication of the 
captured slaves, above 330,000/.; besides a large sum annually in support- 
ing a considerable force of cruisers in various parts of the world, to inter- 
cept and destroy the traffic. This expenditure, together with that caused by 
the payments to foreign powers on account of the slave trade, for the sup- 
port of liberated Africans, and for other incidental expenses, may be shown, 
from official documents, to have amounted to upwards of fifteen millions 
sterling.” — Prospectus of the Society for the Civilization of Africa, prefixed 
to Sir T. F. Buxton’s book, p. 2. 

+, See for instances, Bandinel, p- 175, also, pp- 224, 225. We also wish to 
draw particular attention to the following official document :— 

LETTER FROM LORD ABERDEEN TO THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
“ Foreign Office, 20th May, 1842. 
“ My Lords,—I beg to call your lordships’ attention to the subject of the 
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thereby incurred the hatred of every maritime power in Europe 
and America, and on more than one recent occasion narrowly 
escaped involving herself in actual hostilies.* And it has now 
become a question among sincere abolitionists whether, both 
for England herself, and for the miserable objects of her mis- 
called protection, it would not be desirable, and may not be 
necessary, to withdraw our squadron, and abandon—if not our 
object—at least that mode of prosecuting it.+ 





instructions given to her Majesty’s naval officers employed in suppressing the 
slave trade on the coast of Africa, and to the proceedings which have taken place 
with reference thereto, as detailed in the papers named in the margin of this letter. 

“ Her Majesty’s Advocate-General, to whom these papers have been submitted, 
has reported that he cannot take upon himself to advise that all the proceedings 
described as having taken place at Gallinas, New Cestos, and Sea Bar, are strictly 
justifiable ; or that the instructions ¢o her Majesty’s naval officers, as referred to in 
these papers, are such as can with perfect legality be carried into execution. 

“ The Queen’s advocate is of opinion that the blockading rivers, landing and 
destroying buildings, and carrying off persons held in slavery, in countries with 
which Great Britain is not at war, cannot be considered as sanctioned by the law 
of nations, or by the provision of any existing treaties ; and that, however desi- 
rable it may be to put an end to the slave trade, a good, however eminent, should 
not be attained otherwise than by lawful means. 

“ Accordingly, and with reference to the proceedings of Captain Nurse at Rio 
Pongas on the 28th April, 1841, as well as to the letters addressed from this depart - 
ment to the Admiralty on the 6th April, the Ist and 17th June, and the 28th July of 
last year, I would submit to the consideration of your lordships that it is desirable 
that her Majesty’s naval officers employed in suppressing the slave trade should be 
instructed to abstain from destroying oo factories and carrying off persons held in 
slavery, unless the power upon whose territory or within whose jurisdiction the 
factories or the slaves are found should, by treaty with Great Britain, or by formal 
written agreement with British officers, have empowered her Majesty’s naval forces 
to take these steps for the suppression of the slave trade ; and that if, in proceeding 
to destroy any factory, it should be found to contain merchandise or other property 
which there may be reason to suppose to belong to foreign tradars, care should be 
taken not to include such property in the destruction of the factory. 

“ With respect to the blockading rivers it appears, from the papers referred to, 
that the terms ‘blockade’ and ‘blockading’ have been used by British naval 
officers when adverting to the laudable practice of stationing cruisers off the slave- 
trading stations, with a view the better to intercept vessels carrying on slave trade, 
~~ eg to treaties between Great Britain and the powers to which such vessels 
belong. 

“ But as the ‘ blockade,’ properly used, extends to an interdiction of all trade, 
and indeed all communication with the place blockaded, I beg leave to submit for 
your lordships’ consideration, whether it will not be proper to caution her Majesty's 
naval officers upon this head, lest by the inadvertent and repeated use of the term 
‘blockade,’ the exercise of the duty confided to British officers in suppressin, 


slave trade might by any one be confounded with the very different one of actua’ 
blockade. 


“TI have, &c. (Signed) “ ABERDEEN. 
* The existing state of our relations, both with France and the United 
States, afford an exemplification. . 


} “ If we succeed in establishing a blockade of the coast, together with a con- 
federacy on shore, and proceed no further, it will still be doubtful, as it has been 
in our former operations (?), whether more of good or of evil will be effected ;— 
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After the legal abolition of the slave trade, the English 
people began to reflect, justly enough, that their work was 
incomplete, uniess they could eradicate slavery itself, first in 
their own dominions, and then by example, or diplomacy, or 
force, throughout the world. A society was formed, having 
this most desirable object in view, and was supported by a 
numerous and able party in the legislature. . The project was 
zealously advocated at one side of the Atlantic, vehemently 
reprobated and resisted on the other; but no efficient steps 
were taken by either party to effect those preparatory measures 
which, in the eyes of all, were essential to the beneficial ope- 
ration of the proposed change. The West India planters felt 
like men who were about to be robbed by a stronger party, and 
took refuge in a dogged and sullen opposition. Their antago- 
nists spared no pains to enlighten or excite the country ; and 
in 1834, when the spirit of movement was predominant, and a 
popular government in power, the pressure from without be- 
came too strong to be withstood ; and the legislature passed, in 
isolated simplicity, that emancipation act which should have 
been the crowning one of a long progressive series of prepara- 
tory enactments. Lord Stanley hastily proposed a grant of 
twenty millions ; the country, in a frenzy of lavish enthusiasm, 
confirmed the offer ; and the West Indians were only too glad 
to grasp at a compensation which, in the then state of popular 
excitement, they had not ventured to hope for,—which was 
grounded on no principle, based on no deliberate calculation, 
which could be regarded in no other light than as hush-money 
—as an opiate to the conscience of England and the clamours 
of Jamaica ; and which, we must now confess, was either very 
unnecessary or very insufficient. 

The eight years of apprenticeship provided for by the act of 
the imperial legislature still afforded both the government and 
the planters an opportunity of emg oy | their past error and 
inaction ; unhappily it was lost by both. The former were 
occupied with concerns which pressed upon them nearer home, 
and shrunk from grappling with a troublesome and complicated 
subject; and the latter preferred moaning over the difficulties 
of their position to manfully facing and vigorously preparing 





good, by the degree of restraint imposed upon the traffic, or evil, by rendering 
what remains concealed and contraband ;—and when I recur to the fearful aggra- 
vation of the sufferings of the slaves, which has already arisen from this cause, I 
am almost disposed to think that it were better to do nothing than to do only this.” 
— Burton, p. 300. 

All the first authorities among the abolitionists are agreed upon this 
point, as may be seen by a reference to the quotations from their state- 
ments in Appendix A of Mr Laird’s pamphlet, particularly at p. 71. 
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for the far greater difficulties which awaited them when the 
period of complete emancipation should arrive. In the mean 
time, however, the anti-slavery party in England had recovered 
from their unwonted access of generous profusion, and repented 
of the bad bargain they had made. They openly declared that 
20,000,000/. was too much to have paid for a mere measure of 
apprenticeship, and should have entitled the negro to imme- 
diate freedom ; forgetting that, though they had partly paid 
the planter for his slave, they had not paid him for his land ; 
that without labourers his land was valueless; and that no 
steps had been taken to secure him labourers when the term of 
apprenticeship expired. But their restless activity and zeal 
overpowered the. feeble government and the wearied West 
Indians, and at the end of four years the negro was wholly 
emancipated. 

From the autumn of 1838 the cultivation of sugar in our 
colonies was carried on by free labour. If this experiment were 
to succeed, and (as many affirmed, and some, ourselves among 
the rest, believed) free labour were to prove cheaper than slave 
labour, it was certain that our example would be followed by 
other countries, and slavery would be everywhere abandoned 
as an economic error. It was at least equally certain that, for 
the success of this experiment, it was essential that govern- 
ment should contribute its fostering care, the planters their 
most resolute and lively industry, and the mother country a 
large measure of patient self-denial. It was necessary that the 
home authorities should facilitate, by every means within their 
power, the influx of an ample supply of labourers to colonies 
where labour was the one thing needful; that the planters 
should spare no effort either of forbearance or invention to 
induce the negro to work with the expected efficiency of free- 
dom ; and that the people of this country should restrain their 
natural desire for cheap sugar and coffee till the trying period 
of transition should be passed. Unhappily all these three 
essential conditions of success have been wanting. Government 
have not forestalled, they have not always encouraged, they 
have sometimes even checked and prohibited, the endeavours 
of the colonists to procure from legitimate sources the requisite 
supply of labour. The planters, a few rare instances apart, 
have till lately struck out no new devices for exciting industr 
or economising labour, or rendering it more efficient and a 
able, but appear to have confined themselves to such meafis of 
inducement or coercion as wages and provision grounds would 
afford ; while England turns round upon the harassed colonists 
in the most critical conjuncture of their fate, and insists upon 
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throwing them open to the competition of Cuban and Brazilian 
produce. 

We are not surprised at this demand—however inconsistent, 
however incompatible with the attainment of the great object 
which the English nation has so long, so enthusiastically, and 
so expensively pursued ; it is not unnatural. and we do not know 
that it would be right to resist it. If it be unjust, as it un- 
doubtedly is, to the planters, at present to remove the protec- 
tive duties on octal produce—it is as unquestionably unjust 
to the poorer classes of this country longer to continue them ; 
for not only does the exclusion of foreign sugar severely impede 
that trade which alone can employ our needy population, but 
it is in evidence which cannot be disputed, that the consequent 
scarcity and high price of this article and of coffee, affect not 
only the comforts of this class, but also their habits and their 
morals.* 

That the abolition of these protective duties would, in the 
existing position of things, be unjust to the West Indians, we 
do not hesitate to affirm, because the government of the mother 
country has neglected to provide, and, till very lately, has 
thwarted the colonists in their attempts to provide for them- 
selves a supply of labourers in lieu of those of whose services 
the legislative enactment of 1838 deprived them. A very 
simple principle of justice is involved in this matter. The 
West Indians have no right to say to this country—“ You must 
protect us against foreign competition, because we are unable 
to meet it.” But they are entitled to say—‘ You must protect 
us through that crisis of transition in which your unscientific 
legislation placed us; and you must not expose us to foreign 
competition till you have emancipated us from all those artifi- 
cial restrictions which would now make foreign competition 
fatal to us, nor till we have had time to recover from their noxious 
operation. If youwill hamper us, you must protect us. If you 
throw us on our own resources, you must, in justice, leave us 
the unfettered exercise of those resources. Ina word, if you 
refuse to protect our produce, you must, in common honesty, 
leave us free to cheapen that produce by all the legitimate 
means in our power.” 

The conduct which England has pursued on these important 
subjects for the last half-century appears to us, therefore, to 
have landed her at length in a dilemma of singular perplexity. 
For these three propositions we hold to be indisputable— That, 





* We refer particularly to evidence delivered before the Import Duties’ 
Committee, 1840. See also ‘Companion to Almanac,’ 1841, p. 135, 
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in justice to the West Indians, we ought to continue, at all 
events for a limited period, our prohibitory duties on foreign 
sugar ;— That, in justice to our own people, we ought imme- 
diately to remove these duties; and that to do this would, in 
the first place, ruin our colonies and the negroes who inhabit 
them, and in the next place, give the greatest possible stimulus 
to that slavery which we have spent thirty-five years and 
thirty-five millions in endeavouring to extinguish.* 

Many persons are of opinion that we should not only admit 
slave-grown sugar into this country, but, as a measure of mercy 
to the Africans,+ should withdraw our preventive squadron 
from their coast. This, however, whatever may be thought of 
its desirableness, no English ministry will, we fear, have the 
moral courage to propose; but the other measure is more pro- 
bable. We td ote notwithstanding the heinous inconsis- 
tency and mischief which sucha step would involve, think 
that justice to our own impoverished —, and fidelity 
to the sacred principles of commercial freedom, require us to 
withdraw, at no distant period, the present protection from 
colonial produce. We believe this pal to be done; we have 
little doubt that it will be done speedily. Indeed, the alteration 
just announced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer may be 
considered as “ the beginning of the end.’’? How then will 
stand the case ?—Our efforts and our expenditure to put down 
the slave trade and extinguish slavery will have resulted—Jn 
increasing the one, and perpetuating the other ;—Jn the sacri- 
fice by the mother country of thirty-five millions sterling, and 





* The mere expectation of this, arising from the diminished productive- 
ness of our sugar colonies since emancipation, has, we learn from the high- 
est authority, already given a great impetus to the slave trade. 

“ Now the investigation alluded to as devolved upon another committee of your 
Honourable House, is, no doubt, one of the highest importance, even to the interests 
of the African himself; inasmuch as we have it on the highest authority, that the 
diminished supply of sugar from our West India colonies, consequent on emanci- 
pation, gave an extraordinary stimulus to the slave trade, for the supply of Cuba 
and Brazil; and the best aid for its discouragement, and the best chauce for its 
total extinction, would undoubtedly be the diminution of inducement to carry it 
on, which would arise from the production of sugar by free labour in the British 
colonies on lower terms.”—Report of West African Committee. 

See also Mr Gedde’s testimony, 6794. 

In 1836 the commissioners at Havanna state that the slave trade had 
reached a most disgraceful pitch, and proceed thus: “The actual high price 
of colonial produce, which has risen here most remarkably in value since 
the emancipation of the negroes in the British colonies, is, without doubt, 
one of the principal causes of the increase in the demand for Africans.” 

t See the evidence and able argument of Mr Laird on this point (‘ Parlia- 
pose go | Reports and Appendix,’ D, p. 75) and compare ‘ Buxton,’ pp. 300 
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the consequent eternal burden of upwards of a million yearly 
to a struggling and suffering = ;—In a dreadful sacrifice 
both of negro and European life ;—Jn the ruin of the richest 
and loveliest colonies the world ever saw; and Jn the probable 
relapse of the negroes who inhabit them, into the indolent 
barbarism of their native wilds.* 

We have now seen what has been done. It cannot be un- 
profitable to inquire what might have been done. 

In this complicated series of errors, the first great one seems 
to have been the attempt to put down the slave trade by an 
armed force. In all such cases the resort to forcible repression 
is open to the radical objection, that it is directed against the 
symptom, not against the disease—against the effect, not 
against the cause. It is an endeavour not to remove the 
motive to crime, but to counteract that motive by the stronger 
terror of punishment. Its success, therefore, can never be more 
than partial, because the stimulating motive is always operating, 
and the deterring penalty can at best only be contingent. Now 
the case of the slave trade is one in which every attempt at 
armed repression which falls short of complete success involves 
a fearful aggravation of the evil ; for the greater the risk of 
detection, the swifter and the smaller must the slave vessels be 
made, the more closely must the slaves be packed, and the 
more confined and stifling must be their hiding places. In this 
respect it differs materially from ordinary smuggling, which is 
often referred to in argument as a parallel case. The greater 
the vigilance of our revenue cutters and coast guard, the 
greater is the risk and expense of smuggling, and consequently, 
pro-tanto, the less must be its profit and the smaller its extent 
—and here something is gained, though it may be at a cost 
very disproportionate to its importance and amount. But in 
the case of the contraband traffic in slaves, the increased risk 
and cost to the traders consequent upon the vigilance of our 
cruisers is met by precautions in the build and equipment of 
the vessels, and in the mode of shipping the slaves, which are 
the source of half the horrors of the trade, and sufficient profit 
is always left, even on the happiest supposition, to induce the 
slavers to push their nefarious traffic to its utmost possible ex- 
tent. The effect, therefore, of our attempts at forcible repres- 
sion is to increase the horrors of the slave trade, without ma- 


terially diminishing its amount; and the utmost exertions of 





* Upon this head the most decisive evidence was given before the 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1842, by G. Carrington Esq., 
H. Barkly, Esq., H. Spalding, Esq., and Sir C. T. Metcalf. 
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our cruisers can do nothing more than slightly diminish the 
profits of the trader. 
Mr Laird says— 


“The slave-trade treaties can only be justified on the good the 
African race derive from them. Tried by this test, it is questionable 
whether they have not proved to the negro a curse in place of a bles- 
sing. When we commenced them, we found a legalized slave trade 
going on with a certain degree of cruelty, which may be represented 
by a mortality of from ten to fifteen percent. Our interference made 
it a smuggling trade, and has raised the mortality to from twenty-five 
to thirty-three per cent. The numbers exported is not diminished. 
‘Each individual has more to endure, and the number of individuals 
has increased to twice what it was. The result therefore is, that 
aggravated suffering reaches multipled numbers.’—Buxton on Slave 
Trade, p. 268.” 


Had it not been for the efforts of our well-meaning states- 
men and enthusiasts, the African slave trade would have been 
a legal, and therefore an open traffic; and all the infinite 
horrors described by Sir F. Buxton, which have arisen from 
making it secret and contraband, would have been spared.* 
These horrors, therefore, lie at our door; the validity of the 
plea of good intentions—the question of our moral guilt or 





* Mr Hill concludes his ‘ Narrative of Fifty Days on Board u Slave 
Vessel’ with the following remarks :— 


“It is too manifest that, under circumstances similar to those which I have 
related, the capture of the ‘ prize’ must be an event far more disastrous to the slave 
than to the slave dealer. It cannot be supposed that the accumulated calamities which 
ensued to the hapless beings on board the ‘ Progresso,’ on their transfer to the protection 
of their liberators could have taken place had they continued in the hands of their pur- 
chasers. As the latter have the highest interest which men can have in the preser- 
vation of a very valuable cargo; so are they, of all men, the most qualified for their 
task, by experience of the system best calculated to provide for the health and safety 
of the negroes. In these respects the reverse may generally be asserted of their 
captors. . . . In general it is certain that the augmentation of sufferings under 
the present system employed for the suppression of the slave trade, is such as to 
present an additional motive for the adoption of a more efficient system. . . . 
While we boast the name of Wilberforce, while others are disputing with him the 
claim of being ‘the true annihilator of the slave trade,’ that trade, so far from 
being annihilated, is at this very hour carried on under circumstances of greater 
atrocity than were known in his time, and the blood of the poor victims calls more 
loudly on us as the actual, though unintentional aggravators of their miseries,”— 
P. 106. 


When we add to the above extract, that the writer was chaplain on board 
one of our cruisers, and that of three hundred and ninety-seven negroes 
found on board the slaver when he joined her, only two hundred and twenty- 
two were landed, and one hundred and seventy-five died on the voyage, 
besides others who died after landing, we shall need no further evidence to 
convince us that the “atrocity” of the slave trade is almost equalled by 
the atrocity of our system of armed repression, 
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innocence in this sad matter, can only be decided by him who 
knows the precise amount of blameable alloy that mingled with 
the motives which urged us to our lamentable error. 

This is bad enough—but more is still behind. From Sir F. 
Buxton’s account* it appears that, of the negroes annually 
torn from their homes to supply the demand for slaves, one 
half perish before embarkation, and little more than one-fourth 
become available to the planter. In order to furnish 120,000 
slaves to the Cuban and Brazilian colonist, he calculates that 
400,000 negroes are requisite. In other words, that Africa 
loses at least three times the number that America gains. By 
far the greater portion of this awful waste of human life is 
clearly traceable (by Sir F. Buxton’s own showing) to our 
system of armed repression. It isimpossible to make an exact 
estimate, but if the statements referred to are correct, we shall 
be safe in calculating that whereas, under an open and unfet- 
tered trade, 120,000 available slaves would be procured by a 
loss to Africa of 250,000 negroes, the same number now costs 
that devoted country 400,000 of her sons. For the difference 
of 150,000 yearly, the British squadron is responsible. 

These statements are startling and difficult to credit; but if 
reliance is to be placed on the evidence of the abiest officers 
upon the African station, on the statements of those who have 
investigated the subject with the greatest diligence, and on the 
authority of the leaders of the anti-slavery party (who are 
necessarily unwilling witnesses), no doubt can exist as to their 
correctness. And if they are correct, it follows that by avoid- 
ing our first error of attempting, at a cost of 15,000,000, the 
forcible repression of the traffic, we should have escaped’ bur- 
dening our consciences, and afflicting our fellow creatures with 
the most awful of the miseries which attend that traffic; we 
should have escaped being accessory to the torture and the 
death of many thousand negroes—we should have spared 
England millions of her treasure, and Africa torrents of her 
blood. 

Two years ago, in consequence of Sir F. Buxton’s able ex- 





* Annual victims torn from their homes acceererceee 400,000 
One half perish before embarkation from casualties 























incident to the seizure, march, and detention —.... 200,000 
200,000 
One-fourth die on the passage 50,000 
Landed evaee 150,000 
One-fifth die in the seasoning eeecee 30,000 
Available to the planter recone eneveee 120,000 


—Buxton’s African Slave Trade. 1840, 
Vou. XLI. No. IL Kk 
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posure of the utter failure of the means hitherto employed to 
suppress, or even to check the African slave trade, and at his 
suggestion, it was resolved to send up the Niger, at the 
national expense, an expedition, half missionary, half mercantile, 
and half diplomatic, which was to eradicate the nefarious traf- 
fic by civilising and christianising Africa, forming treaties with 
the native chiefs, establishing a model farm in the interior, and 
creating a legitimate commerce, the actual non-existence of 
which the authors of this notable scheme thought proper to 
assume, not only gratuitously, but in defiance of clear and re- 
peated proof. The unsound foundation of the scheme was 
shown, and its ignominious failure predicted by all whose 
experience and information entitled their opinions to attention, 
and by none more emphatically than by Mr Laird* and Mr 
Jamieson,+ who were personally acquainted with the people and 
the coast it was proposed to visit. The lamentable issue of 
the adventure has verified in every particular these gentlemen’s 
prediction. The mortality which prevailed among the adven- 
turers was appalling in the extreme; their model farm was soon 
abandoned ; they almost destroyed the commerce which had 
reviously flourished on the Niger, without substituting any in 
its stead ; and the miserable survivors of the expedition were 
finally rescued by the steamer of the very gentleman whose 
warnings they had so presumptuously despised.{ But this is a 
digression, though a necessary one. 
Our second great error was committed at the time the 
emancipation act was passed. We have spoken of the com- 





* ‘Westminster Review,’ 1840. This able article has just been reprinted 
with considerable additions. 

+ ‘Grounds of Appeal against the proposed Niger Expedition.’ 

{ One would have thought the loss of life that was incurred would have 
affected, with some feelings of compunction, the gentlemen who had been 
the great promoters and supporters of that most unfortunate expedition ; 
but if we may judge from the speech of the noble lord the member for 
Liverpool at Exeter Hall, on the 21st of June last (when the African 
Civilization Society held their first public meeting since royalty graced 
their chair), no such feeling enters into their imagination. Speaking of the 
mortality that had occurred, the noble lord ule 


_“ My lord, we have already been reminded that we ought not to consider the 
disaster which has befallen this our first work, as any indication on the part of 
Providenee that our efforts, even in this direction, are to be discouraged. We 
must consider that all the great efforts we make, whether in benevolence, in com- 
merce, or for the extension of the power of England, are, in the first instance, 
accompanied with heavy losses,—that upon this very river the enterprise of that 
great commercial town with which I have the honour to be connected was allowed 
to penetrate a considerable distance, and to incur much heavier loss of life than has 
been incurred by this expedition, without an outcry having been raised from every 
part of the empire against those who had exposed their fellow men to danger— 
(hear, hear). The merchants of Liverpool were allowed, not only without blame, 
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pemeite then granted to the planteras a kind of hush-money, 
ecause it was voted upon no clear principle or careful estimate 
of what common equity required. Jt was either unnecessary, or 
it was inadequate. If, as the advocates of abolition maintained, 
the negroes would be willing after emancipation to work for a 





but with commendation for the hardihood of their enterprise, to send eight-and- 
forty white men up the Niger for the development of the commercial resources of 
the country, and to bring back only eight of those men. Not only was no cry 
raised against them for staying at home themselves, while they exposed others to 
these dangers, but, on the contrary, the loudest expressions of pubi!e approbation 
were bestowed on them for their enterprise—(hear, hear). Why is it that less 
danger is to be incurred from motives of benevolence, than in those of commercial 
profit? Why is it that the benevolence of this country is to be considered as 
cruelty, for incurring those risks which the mere objects of commerce, highly 
honourable as they are, are considered to be entitled to call forth ? °—(cheers. ) 


His lordship is not happy in his parallel between the two expeditions : 
the Liverpool one in 1832-3 was undertaken immediately upon the dis- 
covery by the Messrs Landers of the embouchure of the Niger into the 
bight of Biafra; the Buxton one in 1841-42, ten years after the disco- 
very of the Landers; the Liverpool expedition was the first to navigate 
the Niger, the Buxton one had the experience of seven or eight previous 
ascents to guide them; the first remained in the river twelve months, the 
last fifty days; the one was undertaken on the representation of the 
Landers that the climate of the interior was comparatively healthy, the 
other with the certainty that from one-third to one-half of the Europeans 
would perish in the ascent. One of the principal promoters and partners 
in the first headed the expedition ; not one blood relation of the author of 
the second accompanied it; the one was undertaken without any assistance 
from the government, direct or indirect, at the sole expense of private indi- 
viduals; the other was at the expense of the government—its projector did 
not risk a farthing upon it. 

While on this subject we will mention a remarkable fact connected with 
the first and last expeditions to the Niger. In 1832, such was the interest 
excited by the discovery of the Landers, that the Liverpool expedition 
might have been manned wholly by volunteers, picked from a crowd of 
medical and scientific men, eager to join the enterprise without remunera- 
tion, deeming it a privilege to be allowed to share its fortunes: there was 
not a single volunteer from any missionary, benevolent, or anti-slavery 
society, not a solitary application for a passage to the interior from any of 
the numerous bodies that have so long claimed the credit of being the pecu- 
liar friends of the African race. 

The whole bench of bishops, we believe, are vice-presidents of the African 
Civilization Society; the Niger expedition, manned and officered from H. M. 
navy, could not procure an English clergyman to volunteer for the service, 
and were obliged to send to Geneva for a foreigner, who was ordained by 
the Bishop of London for the purpose, and received double the pay ofa 
naval chaplain for his services. 

If we are to judge from the reports of missionary societies, we would 
have expected that in both cases there would have been no lack of devoted 
men, ready to volunteer for any such enterprise, and we certainly do feel 
astonished at a government expedition being reduced to the necessity of 
getting a clergyman manufactured, as it were to order, for lack of one 
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fair and equitable remuneration ; and if the labour of a free- 
man be (as undoubtedly ceteris paribus it is) twice as efficient 
as the labour of a slave, the planters would be placed by eman- 
cipation in at least as good a position as before, and could 
therefore have no claim to compensation for damages inflicted 
on their property. On this supposition the vote of 20,000,000/. 
was a gratuitous and guilty waste of the public money. 

If, on the contrary, as the West Indians affirmed (and as, in 
the majority of instances, has turned out to be the case) it 
should be found impossible to induce the emancipated negroes 
to labour for such reasonable wages as the planter could afford 
to pay, or indeed to give on any terms that steady and uninter- 
rupted service which at certain periods is essential to the suc- 
cessful issue of the sugar crop, then it is clear that the 
20,000,000/. would prove a most poor and insufficient compen- 
sation, inasmuch as in that case the emancipation of their slaves 
would be tantamount to an entire deprivation of their regular 
supply of labour; and this want of cheer would be equivalent 
to the confiscation of their whole estates. 

In order to make this clear to all classes of our countrymen, 
we will imagine two or three parallel cases. If the sempstress 
or the dressmaker, who gains her livelihood by sewing, were 
forbidden the use of needles, and offered as compensation the 
full value of her stock of those articles, would she, or would 
any one, conceive that she was equitably dealt with? If the 
legislature in its wisdom were to deprive the cotton manufgc- 
turer of his carding machines, or of his steam engines, paying 
him the full value of the same,* and leaving him the rest of his 
stock and machinery untouched, might he not consider himself 
as the victim of a shameful robbery? If parliament, in some 
freak of experimental enthusiasm, had said to the great coach 
5 oun of the kingdom before the introduction of railways, 
“ You have set up for the public accommodation a vast estab- 
lishment of horses and vehicles and harness, at a great 
expense; your coaches and cattle we leave to you untouched, 
but we prohibit the use of harness, and will pay you for your 
stock thereof; and for the future your horses must draw by 
suction or persuasion ;” who would have been found to defend 
at ey: of such enactment ? 

et if it be true that the operation of the emancipation act 
has deprived the planter of that command of labour which is 


* In the case of the planters, however, the payment was less than one- 
half the assessed value. (Parliamentary Papers, ‘West India Report,’ 


Quest. 2526.) On an average of the colonies, it amounted to forty-four per 
cent. of the usual price, 
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necessary to the cultivation of his estates, these absurdly sup- 
positious cases are precisely analogous to his. If, then, the 
emancipation act did not deprive the planter of the requisite 
command over the labour of his negroes, the 20,000,000/. was 
unnecessary ; if it did, the 20,000,000/. was inadequate. On 
either supposition it was an inconsiderate and an indefensible 
grant, which, on the most favourable view, can only be regarded 
as a species of bribe to the West Indians to take upon themselves 
the risk of that experiment which, as it was tried at the desire of 
the mother country, ought to have been tried at the cost and at 
the hazard of the mother country. 

That the abolition of slavery was a most desirable measure, 
there can, we think, exist no doubt whatever. That it was 
effected in a most undesirable manner is, we fear, equally un- 
questionable. Its success might have been much more com- 
plete, its good more unalloyed, and its indirect influence far 
more beneficial and extensive, had a different spirit and a sober 
reflection presided over its enactment. 

It cannot be denied that the effect of emancipation has been 
materially to improve the condition and the moral habits of the 
great body of the negro population. Marriage is more com- 
mon, theft (at least from their masters) more rare, and desire 
for instruction (at least for religious instruction) more diffused. 
As little can it be denied that its effect has been greatly to 
curtail the supply of labour, lamentably to diminish the pro- 
duction of the staple articles of commerce, to impoverish all, 
and to ruin many of the proprietors, to increase the profits of 
the slaveholders of Cuba and Brazil, and thereby to stimulate 
the slave trade to increased activity. 

in falling off in the main article of produce is thus officially 
stated. 

















Average of Average of Average of 
Sugar 1831-2-3, 1835-6-7, 1839-40-41, 
exported from Three Years | Three Years of | Three Years 
of Slavery. | Apprenticeship.| of Freedom. 
St Vincent —. | 23,400,000 Ibs. |22,500,000 Ibs. |14,100,000 Ibs. 
Trinidad P 18,923 tons. 18,255 tons. 14,828 tons. 
Jamaica .. 86,080 hds. 62,960 hds. 34,415 hds. 
Total W. Indies | 3,841,153 ewt. | 3,477,592 ewt. | 2,396,784 ewt. 
! 





Our ground of complaint is, that these effects were pre- 





dicted in 1834 as certain to follow from the emancipation act ; 
that they ought to have been foreseen, and might have been 
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prevented. It might have been foreseen that emancipation 
would greatly diminish the amount of labour available to the 
planter ; for in no part of the world—and a ta ari not in the 
tropics—do the great mass of men ever undergo regular and 
continuous labour, unless under compulsion of some kind. 
Now there are two kinds of compulsion—that of the dread of 
actual inflictions, which is the compulsion of slavery ; and that 
of necessity, in order to obtain such comfortable and sufficient 
maintenance as custom has made essential. This is the com- 
pulsion of nature, to which freemen in all parts of the world are 
subject, though in degrees varying according to a multiplicity 
of circumstances. In Greenland it arises from the severity of 
the climate ; in England from the density of the population. 
Now emancipation withdrew the former species of compulsion, 
but neglected to substitute the latter ; for owing to the splendour 
of the climate, the scantiness of the population, and the vast 
abundance of fertile soil in the West Indies, the mere provi- 
sion grounds of the negroes (which they can cultivate with 
little labour) afford them not only an ample supply of the 
necessaries of life, but a surplus wherewith to purchase many 
of its luxuries.* They are, therefore, independent of wages, 
and have no motive to labour in the cultivation of sugar estates 
beyond what a desire fur otherwise unattainable luxuries may 
supply. If, instead of voting 20,000,000/. to the West Indians 
as a compensation for depriving them of their slaves, one-tentht 
of that sum had been set apart as a fund for providing them 





* The luxury in which the negroes are enabled to live, by the joint opera- 
tion of extravagant wages and fertile gardens, is scksowledjul to be carried 
to a degree unheard of among any other labouring population of the world. 
This is confirmed by the concurring testimony of all the witnesses. They 
can lay out fifty dollars in giving a party, and treat their ladies to the new- 
est fashions [p. 25); they consume great quantities of bottled porter, and 
afford theuibalves adeira wine on great occasions [pp. 196, 272. See also 
‘ Gurney’s West Indies,”]; they have four-post bedsteads, neat side boards, 
and mahogany chairs, to the value, sometimes, of 400/. [p. 430]; they keep 
brood mares, and saddle horses to ride to their provision grounds [p. 433]; 
and spend as much as ten guineas on a gown for their wives [p. 163]. 

+ In mentioning one-tenth (i. e. 2,000,000/.) we considerably exceed the 
probable sum that would have been required. The average cost of trans- 
porting an emigrant from Sierra Leone to Jamaica is estimated by compe- 
cent } emg at from 62. to 82. From Europe it would be something more, 
and from North America about 41. We will, however, assume the average 
at 10/., allowing a good deal for the shelter and maintenance of the emigrant 
after his arrival and previous to his location. Now the number of emigrants 
required to keep up the existing cultivation is estimated at about 40,000 ; 
viz. 3,000 for St Vincent (by Mr Grant), 10,000 each for Trinidad and 
Guiana (by Mr Burnley and Mr Barkly), 15,000 for Jamaica (by Mr 
Burge), and we may add 2,000 for other islands. Forty thousand labourers 
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with such a supply of labour as it was obivous they would 
need; and had immediate measures been taken for establishing, 
under government superintendence, a regular system of free im- 
migration from Europe, Africa, and Hindostan, there can be 
little doubt that our present position would have been wey 
different from what it is; otr emancipated negroes would in all 
probability have been diligent and steady labourers, our colo- 
nies would have been flourishing and productive, and the 
acknowledged success of free-labour cultivation would ere now’ 
have enabled our islands to compete successfully and unpro- 
tected with the slave sugar of Cuba and Brazil. We should thus 
have given the death-blow toslavery and the slave-trade (which 

no other means can we ever do); we should have saved 
18,000,000/., which England can ill spare, and which she 
has always grudged ; and we should have made it practicable 
for our statesmen to do justice to the poor of their own country 
by an abolition of pi \tective duties, without at the same time 
inflicting ruin on the , olonies. 

That we are justified in assuming that such results would 
have ensued from a systematic, extensive, and judiciously- 
conducted immigration into our West Indian islands, the Par- 
liamentary Report of 1842 furnishes ample proof. For the 
immigration which actually has taken place during the last 
two years, tardy, partial, and limited as it has been, and in spite 
of the drawback of numberless errors, has produced a most 
decided and promising alteration in the aspect of affairs where- 
ever its influence has extended. The following extracts from the 
evidence of several witnesses examined last year before the 
committee will place this in a very clear point of view :* 

‘‘ Robert Bushe.] From whence have your emigrants principally 
come ?—Some from North America, but mostly from the old islands, 
such as Grenada, Nevis, St Kitt’s, and Antigua. 

; Have you had many from Sierra Leone ?—Only one hundred and 
eighty. 

“When you say from North America, you mean negro emigrants ? 
— Yes. 

“What do you find to be the best and the most valuable class of 
labourers among the emigrants?—Those one hundred and eighty 





would require about 100,000 individuals. Now many of these would be 
supplied from captured slave ships; but putting aside this source of supply, 
100,000 immigrants at 10/. each would only cost one million sterling; and 
the expenditure even of this one million would have been spread over many 
years, for it is only proposed to introduce the new labourers by degrees. 
—See also Mr Laird’s pamphlet, Appendix B. 

* This statement receives full confirmation from the ‘ Report’ of Dr 
Ewart, agent-general for immigration, to Lord Elgin, Oct. 1842, 
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from Sierra Leone are the best we ever had; I did not have any of 
them myself, but a friend of mine has told me that he would rather 
have the twenty of those people that he has than forty of the old 
negroes, for they invariably do two tasks a day, or twelve tasks a 
week, 

“ How long have they been in the colony ?—Ten or twelve months. 

* And up to this time you find that description applies to them ?— 
Up to the very hour I left they were esteemed the best labourers in 
the colony. 

“Did those Sierra Leone people that you have bring their families 
with them ?—Very few; but there are some of them that have gone 
back to bring their families. 

“They were satisfied with their employment in Jamaica?—Quite 
80; so much so that they got leave to go back and bring their families. 

** What has been the general conduct of those labourers since they 
have been with you?—Very good; superior to what I looked for from 
Africans who had never been out of Africa. 

** Are they in geen Christians ?—Yes. 

‘Were they Christians when they came to you ?—A proportion of 
ant I have had about twenty baptised since they were in Golden 

rove. 

“ Jamaica.—Mr T., M‘Cornock.| Has their general conduct and 
demeanour been more steady and industrious and respectable than 
that of the other negroes on the estate?—Not more so, but it has been 
better than I expected; and they work as much as one cau expect, 
seeing the example set them by the Creoles. 

“Are they more industrious than the other labourers upon the 
estate ?—Yes; they are steadier than many of the Creoles. 

“Do ym find them less disposed to absent themselves for long 
periods from labour ?—Yes, up to the present time. 

“ Extract from Mr Maxwell's evidence, March 22, 1841. 

“Comparing the work of the natives and the different classes of 
immigrants together, which do you prefer?—That of the natives, de- 
cidedly; they understand it better. 

“ Have you tried the liberated Africans?—We have three on the 
estate; they work extremely well. One of the women I mentioned 
is an African; she is my god-daughter, and I have now 100 dollars 
belonging to her in my hands. 

Would you be pleased to see a greater number of these Africans 
arrive ?—I should prefer them much to the labourers from the old 
islands, as 1 think they are disposed to settle down more steadily.” 


We have now taken a review of what the conduct of England 
has been with regard to this momentous subject, of what it 
might have been, and, in our opinion, ought to have been, We 
have also given a plain picture of the sad and discreditable 
dilemma into which our injudicious measures have betrayed us. 
Let us now take a survey of what may yet be done, at the 
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eleventh hour, to retrieve our errors, and give a last chance of 
success to the “‘ grand experiment.” 

In the first place we must insure as large and regular an 
influx of new labourers into the West India colonies as is found 
practicable. This plan must be commenced immediately, and 
must be conducted by government, or at all events under direct 
official superintendence. Happily the first step has been 
already taken. After waiting till the ruin of our colonies was 
almost sealed, parliament has condescended to inquire into the 
matter; and two parliamentary committees have reported that 
such an extensive system of immigration is necessary for the 
salvation of the sugar islands; that abundance of willing immi- 
grants can be procured ; that the transport of these should be 
carried on by the government; and that, if so conducted, there 
is no risk of serious abuse. 

In reply to some remarks from Mr P. M. Stewart, Lord 
Stanley declared a few evenings ago, in his place in parliament, 
that he was extremely anxious to promote emigration from 
Africa to the West Indies, that he had taken energetic ~ 
for so doing, and the whole course of his policy since he 
entered into oftice has been directed to the removal of the 
restrictions and impediments previously existing. Of course, 
whatever his lordship distinctly affirms, we are bound to accept 
as strictly and precisely true. All we can say is, that in this 
case his subordinate agents do not honestly carry out his 
lordship’s views; and Lord Stanley is not a man to allow those 
under his control to thwart his real wishes with impunity. ‘The 
following statement by Mr Laird (p. 53) we recommend to his 
lordship’s attention :— 


‘« T subjoin some of the regulations (controlling the emigration from 
Africa) by which it will be seen that a negro, with the exception of 
the Kroomen, must reside six weeks in a colony where it is well 
known that no sort of employment is to be had, before he is eligible 
to emigrate (this effectual means of preventing escaped slaves from 
taking refuge in Sierra Leone has been very successful)—he must then 
give so many days’ notice of his intention to do so, and then have 
some printed notice a certain number of days in his possession ; and 
in addition the agent is instructed to register the names of intending 
emigrants, and not to allow them, if they have entered for Jamaica, to 
change their minds and go to Guiana without paying a fee of half-a- 
crown, being nearly equal to a fortnight’s wages, if he is fortunate 
enough to get labour; and if the governor chooses, he can, by a 
simple order, prevent any one being taken on board, even if he has 
complied with all these regulations. Considering that every Euro- 
pean in Sierra Leone is more or less dependent upon the existing 
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system being kept up, it is not to be supposed that these restrictions 
lose anything of their stringency in practice—and this is what is 
called free African emigration; it is a system cunningly devised to 
prevent it—one that would not stand twenty-four hours in London or 
Liverpool if applied to English emigrants to Canada or Australia. 

““* No persons, except individuals of the tribes inhabiting the 
Kroo coast, and persons entering the colony in her Majesty’s vessels, 
or furnished with certificates of their desire to emigrate, signed by 
duly authorised officers of government, are to be considered eligible 


as emigrants unless they have resided in the colony for a space of 
six weeks. 


_ days’ notice (the number of days to be decided by the 
governor) of the intention of any person to emigrate must be given 
by the collecting agent either to the manager of the district, or to any 
other local authority who may be named for the purpose by the 
governor. 

««* Every person invited to emigrate will be furnished with a copy 
of a printed paper, authenticated by the signature of the government 
emigration agent, containing information relative to the colony to 
which it is wished to induce such person to go. The day on which 
the paper was so delivered is to be marked on it, and the intending 
emigrant will keep it days (the number of days to be decided 
by the governor). It will be the duty of the manager of the district, 
or of such other local authority as may be named by the governor to 
explain the contents of the paper to him, and to certify on it that this 
has been done, and also that he has received the proper notice of the 
intention of the party to emigrate.’” 


If Lord Stanley is really sincere and earnest in wishing to 
procure for the West Indies an ample supply of labourers, he 
will not only insist on the instant annulment of all the vexatious 
a which now fetter and impede emigration from 
Africa, but he will at once take measures for establishing a 
regular stream of labour from India to our Western colonies,—a 
plan against which no valid argument can be adduced, though 
doubtless much clamour will be raised. Before the absurd 
prohibition was enacted, an emigration of Hill Coolies had 
already taken place, and the papers laid last year before the 
House of Commons, on the motion of Mr Grantley Berkeley, 
show the following favourable result, which is surely an ample 
inducement to renew the experiment :— 

“ In 1838 there were landed in British Guiana three hundred and 
ninety-six Coolies; of these two hundred and thirty-six returned to 
India in May 1843; sixty remain in the colony; two absconded soon 
after landing ; ninety-eight are assumed to have died. It is not cer- 
tain that all these are dead; some have been lost sight of, and are 
possibly still living in the colony. ‘ Considering,’ says Governor 
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Light (Dispatch of Ist June, 1843), ‘ that in the selection of these 
people at Calcutta the agents seem to have cared very little who they 
engaged ; and knowing from Mr Whinfield, the sheriff of Berbice, 
who from bis various conversations with them elicited their history, 
that they were the scourings of the population of several large cities, 
it is only to be wondered at that they so readily became edasionenn, 
and that so many have survived.’ The governor states that the mor- 
tality did not amount to five per cent. per annum. And after all, 
the mortality, there is every reason to believe, would have been still 
less had a proper system of supervision been established at first, and 
the same neglect cannot occur again. It is also worthy of notice 
that, though no care was taken by the agents at Calcutta to preserve 
a due proportion between females and males, Governor Light describes, 
in reference to the estate of Mr Moss—* Though a small mortality 
has taken place among the Coolies at Anna Regina, their number is 
still the same as when first disembarked, several births having re- 
placed the dead.’ ‘ This,’ remarks Mr Moss, when quoting the 
passage, ‘ proves that the climate suits the Coolies.’ 

** Some of the Coolies refused to state the amount of their savings, 
and others are suspected to have understated theirs; but it is certain 
that one hundred and sixty-nine male’ Coolies (having with them ten 
women and fourteen children) embarked on board the ship ‘ Louisa 
Baillie,’ intrusted their money, to the amount of 17,802 dollars 
(about 3,700/.), to the care of Capt. Remington during the voyage. 
From the Anna Regina estate thirty-five adult males (with three 
women and six children) are known to have carried away 5,395 
dollars (about 1,1007.), and about twenty of the number refused to 
give any account of what they had saved. Some of the sixty Coolies 
who remain in Guiana have become proprietors of land. Here, then, 
we have two hundred and thirty-six individuals—who in their own 
country were perpetually on the verge of starvation, who had con- 
tracted all the improvident habits of hopeless poverty—returning 
home after an absence of five years, during which time they have been 
well fed and well clad, provided with medical attendance, and mode- 
rately worked, with savings amounting, in some cases, to 50/.” 

The actual effect of the proposed emigrants in supplying the 
demand for labour will be considerable ; their moral influence 
in inducing the Creole negroes to abandon their present desul- 
tory habits for more steedy and continuous exertion will be 
still more important. The present, too, is a favourable moment 
for setting this legitimate influence in operation. The negroes, 
who had in such great numbers abandoned the labour on sugar 
estates for the cultivation of their provision grounds and the 
rearing of poultry, have in consequence greatly overstocked the 
market, and reduced prices; so that this mode of industry is 
no longer as profitable as it was ;—while at the same time, as 
they never manure, they have in some islands materially ex- 
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hausted the fertility of their provision grounds ; and are there- 
fore beginning to find that, for the purchase of luxuries, they 
are not so independent as formerly of the wages which can only 
be earned by labouring on the adjoining estates. A systematic 
and vigorous immigration will now, therefore, be critically well- 
timed, and may change the whole aspect of affairs. The fear 
that the arrival of any possible number of immigrants into the 
West India colonies will inordinately or even materially reduce 
the wages of the labourers, can only be entertained by persons 
wholly unacquainted with those countries. For, in the first 
place, the quantity of fertile land is such that it would rapidly 
absorb and employ any conceivable addition to its present 
population at ample and remunerating wages ;—and secondly, 
the object of the planters in desiring a large immigration is not 
so much to reduce wages (which in several of the colonies are 
not exorbitant) as to ensure such a supply of labour as shall 
enable them always to take off their crop (which now often rots 
upon the ground), and to increase the productiveness of their 
estates. The cost of sugar of late years has been enhanced far 
more by the diminution in the quantity produced than by the 
Be srt ry of the wages of the labourer. 

s to the wisdom of encouraging European immigration into 
our tropical colonies, both opinions and evidence differ widely. 
Certainly, up to the present time, experience, with the excep- 
tion of a few isolated instances, has not been in its favour. We 
think, however, that its failure hitherto has been owing to 
errors which may in future be avoided. If European immi- 
pee would abstain from the use of intoxicating liquors—a 
arge postulate no doubt—and would confine themselves, at all 
events for two or three years after their arrival, to the more 
elevated lands and to the labour of the coffee plantations, there 
seems no reason to believe that they would find the climate in 
the least degree unhealthy. We are glad to find the view we 
entertain supported by the opinion of many of the ablest 
planters. We are therefore earnestly desirous that emigration 
from Europe, and especially from our own country and Ireland, 
to the West Indies should not be abandoned without further 
trial, as it would offer an admirable outlet for our increasing 
population, and would at the same time afford to the negroes 
an example of really energetic labour. We are, moreover, 
strongly inclined to the opinion, that part, at least, of the work 
on sugar plantations might, in several islands, be safely and 
advantageously undertaken by acclimated Europeans; as a 
day’s labour may be easily performed in the three hours after 
sunrise and the two hours before dark ; and the boiling-house 
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(where continuous and combined labour is most essential) is 
said to be less trying to a European than to an African con- 
stitution. In Porto Rico a great part of the sugar is raised 
entirely by white labour. 

Let us now inquire what may be done by the West Jndians 
themselves at the present crisis, to avert the destruction which 
hangs over them. In the first place they must pass, and the 
government here must sanction, such just and equitable laws 
for the regulation of labour as experience has shown to be 
requisite. ‘They must encourage contracts for the performance 
of regular and continuous work, and appoint proper officers to 
enforce the performance of those contracts. As long as the 
labourer considers himself at liberty to abandon his employ- 
ment at any moment and on any pretext, and as long as the law 
is inadequate to prevent this, or the master is afraid to appeal 
to the law, the proprietor can have no security that the most 
splendid crops will not rot upon the ground. He is in the same 
position as an th cg farmer would be, if, the first fine week 
in harvest time, his labourers were all to strike work, or to 
refuse to work except half the usual number of hours and for 
double the usual wages, and he were unable, from scantiness 
of population, to obtain others in their place. We call atten- 
tion to the following resolution of the Committee of the House 
of Commons, which is in accordance with the testimony of 
almost all the witnesses :— 

«¢« That it is also a serious question, whether it is not required 
by a due regard for the just rights and interests of the West Indian 
proprietors, and the ultimate welfare of the negroes themselves, more 
especially in consideration of the large addition to the labouring 
population which it is hoped may soon be effected by immigration, that 
the laws which regulate the relations between employers and labourers 
in the different colonies should undergo early and careful revision by 
their respective legislatures.’ 

“95th July, 1842.” 

In the second place, the planters must endeavour to introduce 
without delay more economical modes of husbandry and manu- 
facture, in order, as far as may be, to diminish their depend- 
ence upon manuai labour. The degree to which this can be 
done varies greatly in different islands and on different estates. 
Some planters conceive that there is little room for improve- 
ments of this nature; others imagine that the proper manage- 
ment of sugar estates is yet in its infancy. But all agree in 
stating—what, indeed, is self-evident—that some security for 
an ample and regular supply of continuous and combined labour 
is a “ sine qua non” to the introduction of all such improve- 
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ments as demand a further outlay of fixed capital on the part 
of the planter; as otherwise such outlay would merely augment 
his risk, and increase the degree of his dependence on the 
working population. 

Thirdly. They must endeavour to stimulate the negroes to 
increased and more regular exertion, by giving them a direct 
interest in the productiveness of the estate. Of the details of 
any plan by which this can be effected on sugar plantations 
we do not feel competent to speak.* Mr Ross’s pamphlet, pub- 
lished some years ago, clearly shows both the practicability and 
the advantage of such a system, as applied to coffee and cocoa 
plantations ; and he is strongly of opinion that it might be 
easily and beneficially introduced in the case of sugar.+ 

In St Lucia and Grenada a similar plan appears to have 
been introduced, and to be still practised with considerable 
success; but it is fair to state that the most experienced 
planters examined before the committee last year almost uni- 
formly speak of it as impracticable so far as sugar cultivation 
is concerned ; and it is obvious that it must be attended with 
many most serious difficulties in all cases where husbandry and 
manufacture are conjoined. Still, however, we cannot but 
think that some modification of this plan will be found most 
effectual in restoring the productiveness of the West Indian 
islands ; for all concurring testimony seems to prove that our 
chief embarrassments there arise from the circumstance, not that 
the negro is idle, but that he prefers working for profit to 
working for hire; and that it is only when labouring for him- 
self that he puts forth his full powers. 

Fourthly. It will be desirable to throw the colonial estates, 
as far as may be practicable, into the hands of resident pro- 
prietors or tenants, instead of—as is the case with a great pro- 
portion of them at present—having them managed by agents 
or attornies, who are the representatives sometimes of the 
mortgagee, sometimes of the absentee landlord. These agents 
are, no doubt, most of them men of integrity and experience, 
and planters of acknowledged merit; and the system might 
work well enough, so long as the superintendence of an estab- 
lished routine was all that was required. But the laborious 
adaptation of the old system to altered circumstances ; the zeal 





* It appears that, in the East Indies, sugar is generally cultivated and 
manufactured either on the Metayer system, or - the juice of the cane 
being purchased by the manufacturer from the grower of the cane.—See 
‘ Porter on the Sugar Cane.’ 

+ Thoughts on the System of Labour for Wages in the West Indies,’ by 
Henry Ross, 
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to examine into each item of expenditure, and inquire where 
any possible reduction can be effected; the skill to try new 
experiments, and the patience to await their result ; the judg- 
ment tw decide where a slight present sacrifice or outlay might 
be attended with great future benefit; the promptitude and 
unshackled freedom required to take advantage of any passing 
circumstance ; and, above all, the restless activity which leaves 
nothing untried to avert impending ruin, or renew former pros- 
perity ; these can only be found in the personal interest and 
the unfettered authority of a resident proprietor or lessee. 
Many absentee proprietors have recently gone out to reside 
on their estates, and others, no doubt, will follow their example. 
But there will still remain numbers to whom this would be 
impossible ; and their only plan will be to lease their estates to 
secure and intelligent tenants resident in the colonies. These, 
however, it is now almost impossible to find. Wo tenant will 
encounter the risk of a transition state. Were the main diffi- 
culties once got over—if it became clear that the government 
were resolved to do all that lies in their power to supply the 
necessary population, and to pass the necessary laws—if there 
was a fair probability of combined and continuous labour being 
procurable—and if the amount of protection which the mother 
country would continue were finally ascertained-——responsible 
and capable tenants might be readily procured. But these are 
essential preliminaries. 


It will be seen, then, that our opinion is, that there remain 
measures (notwithstanding all our previous blunders) which, 
if now energetically carried out, might yet redeem the past, 
avert the impending ruin of our colonies, ensure and com- 
plete the success of the “ grand experiment,” and—by a prac- 
tical demonstration of the superiority of free over slave labour, 
even in sugar cultivation—put an end to slavery throughout 
the transatlantic world, by removing the sole inducement to 
its continuance. Thus, and thus only, by the almost una- 
nimous acknowledgment of all to whose opinion any weight 
can be attached, can slavery and the slave trade be finally put 
down. 

But, for the adoption and ——- of these measures, 
and chiefly increasing the supply of labour, some time is 
requisite; and on the granting of this time the success of 
the whole experiment hinges. Wt these measures be at once 
adopted, and a sufficient protection be allowed tv colonial pro- 
duce ¢ill these measures have had time to operate, we are jus- 
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tified in looking for a fortunate result.* If, on the contin, the 
withdrawal of protection should precede or immediately follow 
the adoption of such measures, then the last chance of the West 
Indians will have been quashed, and with it the last hope of 
the real friends of the negro, for the extinction of slavery and 
the abolition of the slave trade. 

If the government show a firm determination to assist the 
planter by every means in their power, and to protect him 
during the transition state, he will have courage to continue a 
losing cultivation, to make the necessary outlay, and to struggle 
through the day of peril in the hope of better times. If, on the 
contrary, this disposition be not manifested, he will see no 
means of extricating himself from his difficulties ; he will no 
longer venture to encounter a continued loss; nor will the 
mortgagee any longer dare to make further advances in a hope- 
less speculation ; and in the case of a vast proportion of the 
estates, no resource will remain but to abandon the cultivation 
altogether. And it must be remembered that if this once takes 
place, the evil is irreparable ; for not only will the fixed capital 
now employed in the cultivation of sugar (which in many of 
the colonies is immense) go rapidly to ruin from disuse, but 
the land will relapse into its primeval wildness, and its clearance 
can only be again effected at an expense which no subsequent 
profits can repay. If, therefore, the capital of the planter should 





* Considerable difference of opinion prevails among the planters as to 
whether, with an ample supply of labour, our colonies could compete in 
cheapness with the sugars of Cuba and Brazil. Mr Bushe thinks they could 
not; Mr Burnley is strongly of the opposite opinion; Mr Grant thinks that 
free sugar will always cost about 3s. a cwt. more than slave sugar. We do 
not understand how there can be any question as to the correctness of Mr 
Burnley’s views, under the supposition of abundant labour and moderate wages, 
for, even putting aside the acknowledged superiority of a freeman’s work 
as to vigour and efficiency, the heavy expenses of the Cuban and Brazilian 
plamter in stocking his estate with slaves and replacing those who die, must 
tell seriously against him in the long run. It is impossible to say how far 
the cost of production in our islands might be reduced by ample and effi- 
cient labour. Mr Grant estimates the cost of raising a cwt. of sugar on one 
of his estates, in 1841, at 30s. 10d.; with sufficient labour he says it would 
only have been 12s. [Report, pp. 19, 22.] Now, if he is right, and we add 
8s. for rent, wear and tear, and interest of capital, and 6s. (and it ought not 
to be more) for freight, dues, insurance, commission, &c., it appears that St 
Vincent sugar could be afforded duty free, in London, at 26s.acwt. The 
fertile lands of Trinidad and Demerara could, of course, under similar condi- 
tions, afford it considerably cheaper—say at 23s. Now, in January 1843, 
Havannah sugar of a challer quality was quoted at 23s. a cwt., and Bra- 
zilian, of an inferior quality, at 17s. ; and it was considered by some that 
these prices were losing ones. 
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be once dissipated or destroyed, all future repentance and 
amendment will come too late. 

What may be the ultimate intentions of the government as to 
the settlement of the sugar duties it is difficult to conjecture ; 
whether they will be able to follow out these intentions is at 
least equally uncertain. At present the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has announced their determination, for the present 
year, to maintain the existing duties on slave-labour sugar, but 
to admit sugar, the produce of free labour, at a discriminating 
duty of ten shillings. What will be the operation of this change, 
and what amount of foreign sugar will in consequence come 
into our ports, we cannot take upon ourselves to predict; but 
it is clear that it will prove almost, if not quite, as effectual an 
encouragement to Cuban and Brazilian produce (and therefore 
to Cuban and Brazilian slavery and the slave trade) as its direct 
admission; and we cannot think so meanly of the intellect of 
Sir Robert Peel as to imagine that he did not know that it 
would prove so. Holland and Spain will take the sugar of 
Havannah and Brazil for their own consumption, and send the 
sugar of Java and Manilla to England; so that whatever 
amount of free-labour sugar we abstract from the other markets 
of Europe will be replaced by an equal amount of slave sugar 
from the countries a nee produce we professedly exclude. Our 
government, therefore, to save appearances, is making a dis- 
honest distinction without a difference, and has taken up a 
position which would be untenable—were there anybody logical 
enough to drive them from it; and those real friends of Africa 
who support them, under the delusion that they can admit 
foreign free sugar without encouraging slave sugar, are most 
egregious, and, we must add, most easy, if not most willing, 


dupes. 

We are not, however, surprised at the Chancellor’s announce- 
ment, for the ministers are and have been exposed to great 
pressure and severe temptation. The merchants and manu- 
facturers are loudly demanding increased facilities and extended 
markets for their produce—a degree of distress still prevails 
among the people, which urgently requires apy practicable re- 
duction of price in the chief articles of consumption, and the 
approaching termination of the Brazilian treaty calls for an 
immediate decision. West Indians, therefore, could not securely 
count upon a continuance of protection to nearly its present 
amount, and no one duly alive to the welfare of our own work- 
ing population, could even wish for it. Pressed between the 
equally just claims of the contending parties—between the 
demand, on one side, of the people for cheap sugar, and of the 
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manufacturers for free trade—and the claims, on the other, of 
the West Indians for time to work out of their difficulties, and 
of the enemies of slavery fora last chance of success to be 
given to the “grand experiment,” the Premier, it appears to 
us, had but one course to pursue—viz., to press forward immi- 
gration as rapidly as possible, and to make an immediate but 
moderate reduction, in the differential duties, affirming, at the 
same time, the principle of their ultimate abolition. Bes and 
extensive emigration—with a little patient forbearance till im- 
migration has done its work—offers the only mode in which 
Englishmen can obtain the blessing of cheap sugar without an 
entire abandonment of consistent principle, and a great encourage- 
ment to slavery in its worst forms. 

What will be the course pursued with respect to these two 
vital questions—extensive African emigration, and the admis- 
sion of foreign ig that numerous and active party of 
which the Anti-Slavery Society may be considered as the in- 
carnation, it is of some importance to consider. We should 
have regarded it as certain that they will unanimously and 
energetically oppose any measure tending to admit slave-grown 
sugar into competition with the produce of our free colonies, 
had it not appeared manifest, from many parts of their conduct, 
that, from having been during a long series of years arrayed in 
warfare against the planters, a rooted feeling of hostility towards 
that body has grown up in their minds, which survives the 
entire alteration, since effected in the circumstances which gave 
it birth ;—and that, with a weakness too commonly incident to 
human nature, they have forgotten the client in the cause, and 
in the zeal of advocacy blindly continue the litigation long 
after the interests of the plaintiff and defendant have become 
identical. 

With regard to the other measure—African emigration to the 
West Indies— the course they mean to pursue has, unhappily, 
been clearly announced. Their witnesses before the committee 
deprecate it in no measured terms, though in somewhat con- 
tradictory ones; their new secretary has issued an official and 
characteristic manifesto to the same effect.* Before a single 
witness was examined they circulated throughout the country 





* “To the Editor of the ‘ Colonial Gazette.’ 
“27 New Broad Street, London, 30th January, 1843. 
“Sir—The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
having had their attention directed to a correspondence which appeared 
our paper of the 25th instant, I have been requested to state, on their 
half, that as they have insuperable objections to any scheme for augment- 
ing the labouring population of the West Indies from Africa, they are, con- 
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an address against immigration crowded with misrepresenta- 
tions ; and on the 13th of last May, ata meeting at Exeter Hall, 
their usual mouthpiece denounced it in langage marked, to say 
the least, by no scrupulous regard to decency or truth. We 
deeply regret the decision they have taken; and if their oppo- 
sition should materially interfere with the progress of measures 
which, it has been clearly shown, are essential to the ultimate 
prosperity of our sugar colonies, to the civilization of Africa, 
and to the extinction of negro slavery in foreign countries, the 
world will hold them morally responsible for all the deplorable 
consequences which may ensue. And as the greater part of 
the honours attendant on the slave trade are, by their own 
acknowledgment, clearly traceable to their clumsy and incon- 
siderate attempts to put it down by force, so, if they pursue 
the course on which they seem bent, and pursue it with effect, 
the failure of emancipation and the perpetuation of slavery will 
also lie at their door—and the guilt in the latter case will be 
greater than before, inasmuch as the motive is slighter, and the 
Operation more obvious and undeniable. 

On what ground they can excuse to their own consciences 
their opposition to African immigration, we are at a loss to con- 
jecture. It is true that it would benefit the planter; but this, 
though it may be the real motive of their conduct, is not one 
which they can avow to the world, and scarcely to themselves 
or to each other. Itis proved that to the negro himself the 
removal from Africa to the West Indies would be a vast mate- 
rial, as well as spiritual gain. It is proved that it cannot, under 
any circumstances, reduce the wages in the sugar islands below 
the very highest remuneration which can be beneficial to the 
labourer himself. It is proved that a constant communication 
between Africa and the West Indies affords the best and almost 
only hope of civilizing that vast continent. It is proved that, 
under government auspices, this immigration would he liable to 
no abuse. It is proved that on this immigration depends the 
continued cultivation of colonial produce, and that on the con- 


tinuance of this cultivation depends the ultimate welfare of the — 


creole negro himself. And it is further in evidence which can- 
not be doubted, and it is moreover acknowledged by themselves, 
that by the successful cultivation of sugar by free labour alone, 
can the slavery of Cuba and Brazil ever be extinguished. 

If, in the face of this evidence, the anti-slavery party continue 





sequently, no parties to the plan of Sir George Stephen, for whose past 
labours in promoting the abolition of slavery they entertain sincere respect. 
«“T am, sit, yours respectfully, 
“Joun Scopus, Secretary.” 
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to oppose immigration, who shall say that they will not incur 
the guilt of those that “ sin against the light?” 


We cannot close this article without noticing the charge of 
inconsistency and hypocrisy which has been so coarsely urged 
against the holders of the views we have advocated, by many 
from whom more fairness, courtesy, and discrimination might 
have been expected. Ifthe friends of emancipation argued—as 
these gentlemen represent them as doing—that Brazilian sugar 
ought to be excluded from our markets simply because it is the 
produce of that slave labour which we wish to discourage and 
to stigmatise, their strictures on the inconsistency of holding 
such a doctrine in the case of sugar only, and not applying it 
to cotton, tobacco, and other articles of slave produce, would 
be pertinent and unanswerable. Such a doctrine would be in- 
defensible in theory, and untenablein practice. This, however, 
is not our argument. We object to the equal admission of 
Brazilian sugar, not becanse it is the produce of slave labour, 
but because it cannot be admitted without giving a great 
stimulus to the slave trade—a statement which does not hold 
good in the case of the other articles referred to. Our real 
argument is this, and it is irrefragable. In our colonies sugar 
is raised by free labour; in Brazil by slaves, which slaves are 
supplied, not as in America, by natural increase, but by forcible 
importation from Africa. In Brazil, under existing circum- 
stances, sugar is produced at about half the cost of its produc- 
tion in the West Redhets If therefore you were to admit foreign 
into free competition with British plantation sugar, the latter 
would be entirely driven out of the market, and its cultivation, 
ceasing to be profitable, would cease altogether; and as most 
of the land, and nearly all the fixed capital of our West Indian 
colonies are employed in the growth and manufacture of sugar, 
the cessation of this growth and manufacture would be tanta- 
mount to their total ruin. 

From this two consequences would unquestionably follow : 
Jirst, that other transatlantic countries, seeing that with us the 
experiment of emancipation had terminated in the ruin of our 
planters and the loss of our sugar cultivation, would be effectually 
deterred from repeating the experiment in their own case; and 
thus that great act of national virtue, which was intended as an 
example, will operate only as a warning. Secondly, the in- 
creased price of the sugar of Brazil and Cuba consequent upon 
its admission to our markets, and the increased demand for it 
consequent upon the cessation of its cultivation in our islands, 
would not only rivet the chains of slavery in those countries, 
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but would give a stimulus to the African slave trade against 
which all the antagonist efforts of our cruisers and cur Mine 
expeditions would be only like Mrs Partington sweeping away 
the Atlantic Ocean. Now will any one say that these remarks 
are applicable to cotton, indigo, tobacco, the precious metals, 
or any of the articles which are usually cited as parallels? 
Finally, we would refer all those who conceive that such 
opinions as we have here put forth are inconsistent with or 
unfaithful to the most devoted allegiance to the great principles 
of free trade, to the well-known declaration of Mr J. Deacon 
Hume, whose competence and sincerity no man dare question :— 
‘I cannot conceive that, having thirty years ago abolished 
the slave trade, and having now abolished slavery itself, any 
— of free trade can arise between Jamaica and Cuba ;— 
Juba, with abundance of rich and fresh soil, not only having 
the advantage of employing slaves, whatever that may be, but 
notoriously importing the enormous amount of 40,000 or 
50,000 slaves every year. They have, in fact, the slave trade 
and slavery; AND AS THE LAWS OF THIS COUNTRY HAVE 
DEPRIVED THE PLANTER IN JAMAICA OF THAT MEANS OF 
RAISING HIS PRODUCE, I CONCEIVE THAT THAT IS A QUES- 
TION, LIKE SEVERAL OTHERS, TAKEN ENTIRELY OUT OF THE 
CATEGORY OF FREE TRADE.” 
W. R. G. 





* 


Arr. VIIL—1. Seventh dnnual Report of the Committee of 
Management of the Art-Union of London. 1843. 


2. Report presented by a Sub-Committee of the Art-Union of 
London, appointed to consider the future Prospects and the 
most efficient Mode of working the enlarged Means of the 
Association. 1842. 


3. oa of the Committee of the Royul Irish Art-Union. 


4. Transactions of the Apollo Association in the United States, 
now the ‘ American Art-Union. 1843. 


N the year 1835 a select committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed, with Mr Ewart at its head, “ to inquire into 
the best means of extending a knowledge of the arts, and of 
the principles of design, among the people (especially the 
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manufacturing population) of the country ; also, to inquire into 
the constitution, management, and effects of institutions con- 
nected with the arts.” In the report which they published in 
1836, the committee made the following statement in reference 
to exhibitions as a means of diffusing a knowledge of the 
arts :-— 


““ Among exhibitions connected with the encouragement of art, 
their attention has been called to the institutions established in Ger- 
many, under the name of Kunst-Vereine, and now becoming preva- 
lent in this country. These associations, for the purchase of pictures 
to be distributed by lot, form one of the many instances in the pre- 
sent age of the advantages of combination. The smallness of the 
contribution required brings together a large mass of subscribers, 
many of whom without such a system of association would never have 
been patrons of the arts. Messrs Waagen and Von Klenze highly 
estimate the advantages conferred on the arts by such associations, 
which appear to have been introduced into Prussia by M. von 
Humboldt.” 


Dr Waagen had stated in evidence, that the first verein esta- 
blished at Berlin, about 1825, had then (1835) an annual 
come of 1,200/.; and that by its means several meritorious 
artists found employment, and good works of art were spread 
over the country. Further, that many others had been esta- 
blished, not merely in Prussia, but in Bavaria, Saxony, Wur- 
temberg, and Hanover, by which an interest in the arts had 
been spread in an extraordinary degree in Germany. 

Shortly after the publication of this report, a number of 
gentlemen, anxious to extend in this country the advantages 
which su@h associations offered, called in to their assistance, 
amongst other influential men, the chairman of the committee 
referred to, and four other members of parlianient, and esta- 
blished the Art-Union of London.* There was already one 
similar association in the metropolis, but it was felt by the 
founders that such societies could not be too numerous nor be 
formed on too comprehensive a plan. There was this difference 
in principle between the then existing society and the Art-Union 
of London, that in the former the committee purchased the 
works of art which were afterwards distributed, while in the latter 





* The first Committee consisted of Mr Atkinson, Mr Charles Barry, Mr 
Briscoe, M.P., Mr Britton, F.S.A., Mr B. B. Cabbell, F.R.S., Mr Ridley Col- 
borne, M.P., Mr Dimond, Mr Edwards, Mr Ewart, M.P., Mr George God- 
win, Mr Griffith, Mr B. Hall, M.P., Mr B. Hawes, M.P., Mr Hawkins, F.R.S., 
Mr Hen ee Mr H. T. Hope, M.P., Mr Mist, Mr Morant, Mr Lewis 
Pocock, Lord Prudhoe, Mr Rainy, Mr Towers, and Mr George Vivian. 
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those who gained prizes were entitled to select for themselves 
from the five public exhibitions in London of the current year. 

The progress which the London Art-Union made is quite 
unexampled ; men of all opinions, with his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge as president, joined it; the amount of the 
first year’s subscription, 489/. 6s., was doubled in the second, 
and so on for each year up to 1842, when it increased in even 
a greater proportion, and reached 12,905/. 11s. ; for the present 
year the sum which has been subscribed exceeds 14,2001, 
which large sum it is necessary to remember, is for the most 
part furnished for the encouragement of art by individuals who, 
without some such arrangement, could hardly be led to give 
their aid to the object in view. 

In the provinces, in Scotland (even earlier than in London), 
and in Ireland, the same principle of association has been acted 
on with similar success; and at this moment there is in 
the hands of committees throughout the United Kingdom a 
comparatively enormous sum of money, intended to aid in 
spreading widely the love of the arts of design, and to give 
encouragement to artists ; objects so important as fairly to 
overrule the otherwise valid objections to any approach, how- 
ever distant, to a lottery system. 

This, however, is not a point we are now inclined to discuss. 
The especial design of this paper is not so much to record the 
rise and progress of art-unions (extraordinary as that of the 
London Art-Union in particular may be), as to call attention to 
the recent singular proceedings of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment relative to them. The annual distribution of the amount 
subscribed by the Art-Union of London had been fixed (these 
six months past) for the 23rd of April; the Duke of Cambridge 
had appointed to take the chair; nearly 14,000 circulars were 
prepared to give notice of it to the subscribers ; and all the 
elaborate arrangements were perfected; when, on the 15th of 
that month the following letter was received by the honorary 
secretaries :— 

“Treasury, April 12, 1844. 

“‘Sr1rs,—I am commanded by the Lords Commissioners of her 
Majesty’s Treasury to acquaint you that an institution called the ‘ Art- 
Union of London,’ having for its object the chance distribution of 
prizes of works of art, has been brought under the notice of their 
lordships, and that they are advised that it is illegal; and I am also 
to acquaint you that the further continuance of the same will render 
all parties engaged in it liable to prosecution. 

«ara ilhaiae aati 
“ i ‘** Your obedient servant, 
ik Paar a eg et — “W.R. Rernoups, 
“4 Trafalgar square, Charing cross.” 
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A memorial was immediately forwarded to Sir Robert Peel, 
setting forth the nature of the association, and the position, as 
regarded artists and the public, in which the committee were 
placed by this unexpected interference, and soliciting an inter- 
view. They were accordingly received two days afterwards by 
Sir George Clerk on the part of the Premier, and urged forcibly 
on the Lords of the Treasury the following points :— 

That the Art-Union of London, since its establishment in 
1837, had expended about 36,000/. in the purchase and pre- 
paration of works of art, to the great encouragement of artists 
and the diffusion of a knowledge of and taste for the fine arts 
throughout the empire; that none of the parties concerned in 
its management have any pecuniary or other personal interest 
therein ; that it had put into operation painters, sculptors, en- 
gravers, medal-die sinkers, and workers in bronze—a branch of 
art much neglected in this country ; that they had established 
correspondents not merely throughout the United Kingdom, but 
in Ceylon, Bombay, Singapore, Nova Scotia, Hobart Town, 
Mexico, and New York; and had thus bound together by one 
common interest—an important and good one—a multitude of 
individuals throughout the world, and had opened to many 
fresh sources of elevating gratification, tending to wean them 
from debasing pursuits; that the committee had then about 
.14,000/. in their hands for distribution and for payment of en- 
gravers; that many artists had devoted labour and skill in the 
preparation of works of art, and in the majority of cases looked 
to this and similar associations for their reward; and that if 
the committee were prevented from completing their arrange- 
ments the results would be disastrous in the extreme to a large 
body of meritorious men. They therefore prayed, without then 
entering on the question of legality, that they might receive 
assurance that no legal proceedings would be sanctioned by 
government if the general meeting were held as arranged; and 
promised to give the most serious attention to the opinion of 
the law officers of the crown before any steps were taken 
towards a future subscription. 

The only reply they obtained to all this, and much more, 
was that Sir Robert Peel could not interfere in the matter ; all 
he could do was to inform them of the law. Some of the minis- 
ters were themselves subscribers ; the evils that would result if 
the pom were stopped were fully admitted ; but still no 
sanction could be given. The most prudent course would be 
to postpone the meeting until the committee could ascertain 
whether or not the legislature would protect them. And ac- 
cordingly the meeting was postponed sine die, to the mortifica- 
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tion of the public and the infinite dismay of the artists through- 
out the empire. 

Without now discussing whether or not these associations 
come within the letter of the laws against lotteries, the com- 
mittee of the Art-Union of London have unquestionably a 
strong case, and have just cause to complain bitterly of the 
course which has been pursued. They were established at the 
suggestion, as we have already said, of a committee of the 
House of Commons; the Queen is patron of more than one 
such association; and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, a 
very short time before the arrival of the treasury mandate, 
had communicated to the honorary secretary his approba- 
tion of the Art-Union of London. Amongst the vice-pre- 
sidents of the Irish Art-Union are half a dozen of the judges, 
and amongst the prizeholders last year was his Excellency 
Earl de Grey. Moreover, when this same question was agitated 
a ce and a half ago, the High Chancellor of Ireland, Sir 
Edward Sugden, Mr Fitzroy Kelly, and other eminent lawyers, 
pronounced that art-unions were perfectly legal, and although 
a violent outcry was at that time raised, it subsided eteduall ‘ 
and the question came to be considered as settled. Where 
was the government then? The matter was at that time as fully 
before them as now, yet no signs came from Downing street, 
and accordingly, strengthened in their conviction, the com- 
mittee at once entered into various costly prospective engage- 
ments with engravers and others, for which they are at this 
moment liable : a fact which has not been noticed in the dis- 
cussions to which the proceedings have given rise. 

Immediately after the circumstances were known, a section 
of the metropolitan artists called a meeting of the profession, 
which was very numerously attended. Some strong resolu- 
tions were passed, and a memorial was transmitted to Sir 
Robert Peel, setting forth the merits of these associations in 
general, and of the Art-Union of London in particular, and 
praying for the appointment of a committee of the House of 
Commons to inquire into the truth of the statement, with a 
view to the ultimate introduction of some measure on the part 
of government to set art-unions on an assured and permanent 
footing. Petitions have also been presented to both houses of 
parliament from various quarters. 

In the provinces great excitement has been caused amongst 
artists, as it is admitted on all hands that the provincial 
schools of art, as at Birmingham, Liverpool, and elsewhere, 
cannot be supported without the aid of the funds raised by the 
local art-unions. Previously to the establishment of the Irish 
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art-union the fine arts were entirely neglected in Ireland. 
In the first twelve months of its existence 1,200/. were 
subscribed for their advancement, and a larger sum each 
year afterwards, by means of which the arts have been 
revived in a degree that could not have been anticipated. 
This association , served too, according to a speech of the 
viceroy, as a neutral ground on which all ranks and parties 
could meet for the good of their common country, and act 
together with perfect cordiality. 

he importance of the fine arts in every point of view— 
whether that of morals or manufactures—is now tolerably well 
understood, together with the advantages which must result 
from disseminating a taste for their productions amongst the 
masses. To quote the last report the committee of the 
London Art-Union :— 


“There never was a time when it was more necessary to exalt 
the fine arts, and spread abroad a love for their productions, than 
now. Science is every day elevating trades into professions, and 
liberating men from the necessity of manual labour. The greatest 
activity of mind prevails, with increased leisure. It should, there- 
fore, be the endeavour of all who are interested in the progress of 
society, to wean it from the petty interests with which it is too apt to 
interweave itself, and supply pursuits which will tend to develop the 
thinking man, refine his intellectual enjoyments, and suggest the 
noblest aims.” 


The stir which the government proceedings on the subject 
have caused throughout the country is remarkable. Meetings 
have been held, petitions presented to parliament, and depu- 
tations sent to Lenton to aid in removing the treasury ban, 
and in obtaining a permanent settlement of the question. In 
the provinces and in Ireland it is indeed a question of life and 
death with artists. At the dinner in aid of the Artists’ Bene- 
volent Fund on the 11th of May, Mr Godwin stated in reply 
to the toast, “ Prosperity to the Art-Union of London,” pro- 
posed by the chairman, Lord Palmerston—that for four years 
preceding the establishment of the Art-Union in Ireland the 
only sale effected was one to the extent of thirty shillings for 
a water-colour drawing, and that since it had been in operation, 
the amount of private sales had increased each year equally 
with those of the society itself ! 

The present position of the matter is this: unable to resist 
the representations that were made to them, the government 
goose not to oppose the appointment of a committee of the 

ouse of Commons to inquire into the subject. It was in 
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consequence moved for, and obtained by Mr Wyse, on Friday, 
May the 17th. 

The committee is now sitting, and will doubtless elicit much 
valuable information. They will, we presume, first investigate 
the constitution of the various art-unions in the United King- 
dom, and compare the results both here and abroad, for which 
ange the Foreign Office must be called upon to supply papers. 

he committee will also inquire into the different modes of dis- 
tributing works of art adopted, and report upon the comparative 
advantages of each system. The great fact, that by the 
operation of art-unions the enjoyment of works of fine-art is no 
longer confined to the few, but made possible to all, will need no 
proof; and this is, without controversy, the chief object for 
which they were established. 








Art. 1X.—1. Masson’s Narrative of Various Journeys in 
Balochistan, Afghanistan, and the Panjab. 3 vols. 


2. Masson’s Narrative of a Journey to Kelat. 1 vol. 


3. Postans’ Personal Observations on Sindh. 1 vol. Long- 
man and Co. 


FIVE years have scarcely elapsed since the countries between 
Persia and India were as little known in England as those 
of the interior of Africa, nor had ever the names of those kings 
who style themselves “ Asylum of the World,” and imagine all 
eyes dazzled by their splendour and power, found their way into 
a literature which Europeans consider universal. But the last 
few years have added greatly to our knowledge, both in histo 
and geography ; and if they have not increased our humility, it is 
because we have still much to learn, and very much to unlearn, 
when judging of the opinions and actions of a people with whom 
we really possess no ideas in common. Journals of tours or 
service in Afghanistan have been sufficiently numerous and 
interesting, but the works we have placed at the head of 
our article, show the most intimate knowledge of their 
subject. The two first are the result of long residence in the 
country, and personal acquaintance with its inhabitants. The 
last-mentioned (that of Lieutenant Postans) devotes some pages 
to a discussion of the expediency of stretching our frontier to the 
Indus, and occupying the country bordering on that river—a 
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question which may involve the safety of our Indian empire, and 
on which the lives of thousands must depend. 

Without professing entirely to agree with either of our authors, 
we shall commence by glancing rapidly at the natural bounds 
which enclose the countries eastward of Persia, and westward of 
the Indus. 

If our readers will draw a straight line from Herat to Som- 
neanee, on the sea-coast, they will, as nearly as possible, in- 
tersect the eastward margin of the great desert, which separates 
Persia from Afghanistan, and which is perfectly impassable in its 
whole distance (more than a thousand miles) to any large body 
of men; the roads to Yezed and Shiraz, which are generally 
marked in the maps as caravan routes, being seldom travelled 
except by cosseids sent with expresses, or cafilas of merchants, 
who make long marches, and whose numbers are so small as to 
require but little water, and no food beyond what they can carry 
with them. The road into Mikran, though not impassable, is so 
beset with natural difficulties, that, for convenience sake, it may 
be classed under the same head. From Herat to Cabul, and from 
Cabul to Peshawar, the lofty mountains, which afterwards connect 
themselves with the Hindoo Cooshand Himalaya ranges, present 
a barrier which is only penetrable at Herat and Cabul, except by 
goat tracks, which, like those before mentioned, are used by 
cosseids and small parties of travellers. 

In fact, Herat is the gate by which alone travellers from 
Persia can enter Afghanistan, and Cabul that by which alone those 
coming from Bamean and the northward can do so. 

The eastward boundary is the Indus, within and parallel 
to which run the Solimann mountains, until they reach the 
junction of the Sutlej with the Indus, where they turn off, 
and cross the whole country to Kelat, and are known in 
England as the Bolan range. ‘The boundaries now mentioned 
include a triangle, within which the chief characteristics of the 
country are arid deserts, and lofty, sterile mountains. Separated 
by nature from their neighbours, the Afghans are a fierce and 
hardy people, divided into tribes, who are constantly at feud with 
each other, despising commerce and neglecting agriculture, 
living in poverty and pride; and, if the difference which the 
Mussulman and Christian faith naturally impress on their fol- 
lowers could be removed, we should say they are exactly what 
the highlanders of Scotland are described to have been in the 
troubled times which preceded the union of the two crowns. If 
there is one characteristic for which they are more remarkable 
than another, it is their love of genealogy, and their abhorrence 
of any deviation from or interruption to the customs which they 
have inherited from times antecedent to those of which they have 
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any fixed traditions. The cities are few, distant from each other, 
and difficult of approach: and the chief part of the population, 
which is extremely thin and scattered, dwell in small villages, or 
rather collections of huts, of the rudest and meanest description. 
The hill tribes live chiefly in caves (Samooches, Masson), whence 
they make long and distant forays, attacking the weary caravans 
at wells, to which they must resort, and where they have no 
chance of succour. Others keep the strongholds commanding 
the most difficult part of the defiles, which lead through their 
endless mountains, whence they levy black mail on all who attempt 
to pass. Of this description is Dozdan (anglicé, the robber’s den), 
which is situated at the entrance to the Bolan pass, and whence 
small parties and escorts were frequently attacked, until its 
situation was discovered. Nor must we be misled by the high 
sounding names which are dotted over the map; for they are 
frequently given to a single well or tree, where travellers usually 
dismount, and to which the Afghans delight in giving the most 
flowery, and sometimes the most poetical appellations. * 
Swearing by his beard, and wedded to his arms, the Afghan 
either lives on horseback, or scrambles over the hills, with agility 
equalled only by that of the wild goat he pursues; and when he 


has no feud on hand, which is not often the case, delights in the 
excitements attending on > Even those whose age or 
) 


sex prevents their engaging in these expeditions personally, 
listen, with delight and admiration, to the songs and legends of 
their bards, which celebrate and immortalize deeds of violence 
and outrage. Hence the roads in Afghanistan have ever been 
unsafe, and the country unsettled, unless when some iron-handed 
chief, like Mustapha Khan, of Kelat (vide Masson’s ‘ Kelat,’ 
p- 369), has awed the inhabitants into an unwilling subjection, 
which was never of longer continuance than the life of the 
individual, and only enforced by punishments of the most ferocious 
description. The above is equally applicable to the country 
south of the Bolan range, with this exception, that deserts and 
j ungles, instead of mountains and deserts, are its chief character- 
istics. 

After the death of Nadir—Shah-Ahmed, an Afghan chief of the 
Suddozie tribe of Ghilzies, who had followed his fortunes while 
living, seized the throne of Afghanistan, which extended from 
Herat to the sea, and from Cashmere to the Indus, and established 
himself as sovereign of the Dooranee empire. During his reign 





* Sir i Kujoor (Anglicé, i the head ofthe date trees), a single tree in the 
Bolan pass; Sir i Chushmé (the fountain of tears), a well; Tuckt i pool 
(the throne of flowers), a well also. 
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the chiefs of the different tribes paid homage and tribute in pro- 
8 as they imagined he could enforce it; but all acknow- 
edged him as the head of the empire, a homage which his imbecile 
successors were only able to exact from those who dwelt within 
their immediate reach. The chief of Kelat, though never 
acknowledged as a sovereign, claimed allegiance to himself from 
the numerous Balooch, Kakur, and Murree tribes who dwelt 
about the Bolan and southern part of the Solimann range, and 
in the desert and plains which still form the Khanate of Kelat 
and Cutch Gundava; and this obedience has been generally 
paid to his successors. The Talpoor Ameers of Hydrabad 
having dispossessed the Arab dynasty of Kalora, who claimed 
descent from the Caliphs of Bagdad, for a time paid tribute, lest 
the king should take part and side with the deposed chiefs, but 
during the struggles between the Barrukzyes and Suddozyes, 
they became hates of ail remonstrance on that subject, and 
established themselves as independent princes. In spite of their 
personal imbecility, and their endless family feuds and assassi- 
nations, the descendants of Ahmed Shah continued to hold an 
important position among the potentates of the East, and as late 
as the year 1824, when Shah Zeman, grandson of Ahmed Shah 
(now blind and stricken with years and infirmities), occupied the 
throne of Cabul, the government of India was in considerable 
alarm, and its Mussulman subjects highly elated at a threat of 
invasion made by that sovereign. Such, however, are the vicis- 
situdes of fortune to which despotic power is liable, that he has 
lived to be an humble dependant on our bounty, and, among 
other afflictions, to witness the murder of one of his sons by a 
drunken soldier, in that very capital which once echoed only 
with fulsome adulations of his dignity and power, in which Mus- 
sulmen of all ranks take so great and childish a delight. 

The government were alarmed, partly from ignorance of the 
auanele and political state of Afghanistan (then a sealed book 
to them, on account of the difficulty which travellers experi- 
enced in endeavouring to penetrate its deserts and mix with its 
lawless inhabitants), and partly because they were doubtful of the 
result of the Burmese war, and were convinced that, if the latter 
people gained even a partial advantage over them, the Mussulmans 
of India would join heart and hand with their brethren in faith in 
an endeavour to expel from India the unbelieving race who 
had deprived them of their superiority, and withdrawn from them 
the employments from whence they derived the chief sources of 
their wealth. 

It is not our object to detail the vicissitudes which the unfor- 
tunate, and, perhaps, wicked brothers of the Suddozie race expe- 
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rienced during the following years; suffice it to say that Dost 
Mahomed seized the supreme power in Cabul, three of his 
brothers reigned at Peshawar, three others conjointly at Can- 
dahar, and Kamran, a nephew of Shah Shujah, at Herat. In 
the meanwhile Runjeet Singh, who was consolidating his power 
in the Punjab, seized on Cashmere, and finally on Peshawar ; 
and Lord William Bentinck, considering that the integrity and 
importance of the Punjab would afford the best security against 
invasion from Afghanistan, while it gave him no uneasiness with 
regard to our Indian possessions, allied himself offensively and 
defensively with the wily ruler of that country; and it is to Lord 
Auckland’s unwillingness to act even as a mediator, for fear of 
disobliging Runjeet Singh, and to our ignorance of the geogra- 
phical and political state of Afghanistan, that we owe the late 
disastrous war. 

Previous to the seizure of Peshawar by Runjeet Singh, 
Lieutenant Burnes made his first visit to Cabul, and Dost 
Mahomed at once seized the opportunity to endeavour to form 
an alliance with us, which, however, he was unable to effect, 
either then or in 1837, when that officer appeared at Cabul in an 
official character. Dost Mahomed required that the British 
government should mediate between him and Runjeet Singh for 
the restoration of Peshawar, but as Mr Masson says, very justly, 
Dost Mahomed had never himself held Peshawar, and conse- 
quentiy had no personal claim onit. His brothers (one of whom 
was then residing at the court of Lahore), were the rulers whom 
Runjeet Singh had dispossessed, and to them he was willing, 
nay, almost anxious, to restore it (Masson, vol. iii, p. 424), and to 
this Dost Mahomed would also have consented. All might have 
been easily arranged, and peaceful relations firmly established. 

Here, however, commenced a series of blunders, which are 
clearly detailed in the four last chapters of Mr Masson’s third 
volume, which we recommend to the attentive perusal of our 
readers. Dost Mahomed’s offer was, as we have stated, declined, 
for fear of causing any interruption to our relations with Runjeet 
Singh, and because at that time Runjeet’s star was brilliant in the 
ascendant, while that of the Doranee empire was setting in the 
darkness of anarchy and confusion. 

Finding all alliance with us impossible, Dost Mahomed avowed 
his intention of accepting the offers of Russia. How far these 
offers were made in sincerity it is not the object of the present 
inquiry to determine; but the intention expressed by Dost 
Mahomed, when disappointed in his desire to ally with us, and 
the groundless fears of the intentions of Russia and Persia, 
induced Lord Auckland and his advisers to decide on assisting 
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the unfortunate Shah Shujah, whose prayers and entreaties had 
never for a moment been listened to during the many years he 
resided as a pensioner in India. . 

The governor-general issued a proclamation, stating that he 
would assist Shah Shujah to recover the throne of his ancestors, 
of which he had been unjustly deprived, and restore him to the 
earnest prayers of his loving subjects, who so constantly deplored 
his loss. Having assisted to reinstate him on the musnud, the 
proclamation goes on to declare that the British troops will be 
withdrawn, leaving no other trace of their invasion than that 
which may be discovered in the bonds of an everlasting peace 
and friendship between the empire of Afghanistan and that of 
India. 

As soon after this as possible an army was assembled at 
Ferozepore, and certain battalions raised for the Shah’s ser- 
vice, officered by gentlemen selected from the company’s own 
regiments ; another force destined to co-operate from the side 
of Scinde and Beloochistan assembled at Bombay, under Sir 
John Keane, and the whole reached Sukker and Lower Scinde 
towards the close of 1839. 

The information which the government had obtained, 
though meagre, was such as to induce them to send as large 
and efficient a commissariat as possible, and accordingly 
the march of the army from Ferozepore was one of the 
most extraordinary sights ever witnessed. The whole of the 
country for hundreds of miles was foraged and swept clean 
of both food and followers, to supply the wants of the 
army, and for a few days previous to their departure a large 
canvass city occupied the plains near the Sutlej. The colours 
of England blew out in pride over the pavilions of the officers of 
rank. Streets upon streets, more regular in their formation than 
those of any city in Europe, stretched farther than the eye could 
see—every trade that can be imagined was carried on within the 
precincts of the respective bazaars, while the neighing of horses, 
galloping of orderlies, and the gay apparel of idlers, whom youth 
and animal spirits rendered careless of the future, offered the 
pomp and circumstance of war in its most imposing light; nor 
did coming events throw their dark shadow” over that tinsel, 
which is so captivating to the young, and sometimes even to the 
old. In a few weeks the greater part of those pavilions had 
been abandoned in the Bolan pass; hundreds of wretched fol- 
lowers had died of fatigue and exhaustion, or by the daggers of 
the fierce tribes which occupy the hills through which they 
passed. Pampered chargers had become jaded scarecrows, and 
thousands of those patient animals, on whom the existence of an 
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Indian army depends, afforded a last and important service to the 
dismounted and weary stragglers, by marking, with their bodies, a 
road through the otherwise trackless desert. 

In this digression, however, we have omitted to say that Sir 
Henry Fane had thrown up the command of the army on finding 
that Mr M‘Naughten, a secretary to government, who accom- 
panied the army as political agent and envoy to the Shah, was 
invested with such powers as would, in his opinion, have inter- 
fered with that absolute and independent command, which he, in 
common with every general, from Washington to Napoleon, con- 
sidered necessary to success. 

By his retirement the command devolved upon Sir John 
Keane, who neglected no precaution which a soldier could take ; 
and his care was rewarded by success. We will not dwell on 
the difficulties encountered, or the apathy displayed by the enemy 
in allowing the army to pass its deserts, jungles, and defiles, 
without serious molestation. Mehrab Khan, the important chief 
who ruled the country of Kelat and Cutch Gundava, was 
rendered neutral by negotiation, and the people generaily looked 
on in stupid wonder, not thinking themselves really much inte- 
rested in the matter, as the army was escorting their Shah, and 
inflicted no injuries on them; added to which, the Feringees had 
promised not to remain in the country after they had fixed Shah 
Shujah on the gadi, on which subject they were totally indif- 
ferent; the attachments of all people in the East, where revo- 
lutions are of daily occurrence, being rather to the throne per se 
than the person who temporarily occupies it. 

Neither the Bolan or Kojuck passes were defended, and the 
rulers of Candahar finding they could make no defence in the 
latter pass, which is the stronghold of their immediate country, 
abandoned Candahar also and fled to Persia. Arrived at Candahar, 
but one difficulty remained, viz. to recruit the commissariat, and 
obtain camels to supply the immense casualties which had 
occurred on the march to that city. Elated with success, which 
Mr M‘Naughten attributed in a great measure to his own nego- 
tiation, he assured Sir John Keane that the country was now 
entirely subjugated, that the remainder of the march would be 
merely his Majesty’s triumphal progress, and entreated him to 
leave the Bombay troops, both European and Native, behind him. 
To this Sir John Keane gave an unqualified refusal, and as soon 
after the necessary supplies had been obtained, as was possible, 
the army proceeded towards Ghuznee, leaving only a detachment 
for the security of Candahar, and the battering train, for which 
it was impossible to procure carriages, and which the constant 
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and repeated assurances of Mr M‘Naughten induced the general, 
unwillingly, to dispense with. 

Day by day: these assurances were repeated, until the army 
approached Ghuznee, and were too far from Candahar to be 
able to return, even if necessary; then, when the commis- 
sariat had but a few days’ rations in possession, he found 
himself in presence of a fortress esteemed impregnable, occu- 
= by a determined enemy, and learned that Dost Ma- 
omed, with an immense army of cavalry, waited on the road 
between it and Cabul, ready to fall on his rear, and destroy 
him if he attempted to retire, and to dispute progress with 
him if he advanced towards Cabul. With a passing joke at 
the dignity of the envoy, the general hesitated not one instant, 
but made his dispositions for the attack, and God assisted the 
bold, for by accident, and not from any information, he ordered 
the Cabul gate to be attacked ; while he made a feint on the other 
side of the fortress. It proved to be the only gate which had 
not been blocked up by masonry, and the guard, who were 
smoking their hookahs in fancied security, were in a moment 
launched into eternity. 

Had he failed at Ghuznee, which city, but for a providential 
accident, he never could have captured without battering guns, 
it is more than probable that the bones of his army would have 
been whitening on the plains between Ghuznee and Candahar, 
instead of those which have made the name of Courd Cabul to 
stink in our nostrils. The city, whose boast it was that her 
sovereign had overrun the better half of the civilised world, 
having been taken, “fear and trembling” fell upon the army 
of Dost Mahomed, and it dissolved like the storms of hail which 
in those countries threaten and pass away often, ere the season 
arrives when they may spend their fury on the earth. 

The Shah ascended the throne of his ancestors amid the roar 
of artillery, the congratulations of the army, and the adulations of 
the people. Great part of the army returned to India,, and the 
remainder, assisted by a swarm of political agents, under the 
immediate command of Mr M‘Naghten, who had also control of 
the troops enlisted for the service of the Shah, were retained to 
enlighten the people and “ teach their senators wisdom.” 


‘¢ And in those days the king sat on his throne, and made feasts 
unto all his servants, and showed the riches of his glorious kingdom 
and the honour of his excellent majesty many days; and his heart 
was lifted up, and his mind hardened with pride.” 


But if the Shah’s heart was lifted up, so were the hearts of 
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those who ruled over him; they built palaces and cantonments, 
and spread themselves out over the land, and saw not the hand 
that was as surely writing the “ Mene Tekel,” as it did in the 
days of Belshazzar, though its characters were far easier to 
read than those which required the interpretation of a prophet. 

Sir John Keane perceived that, though much might be 
lost, no further glory could be gained; so, sending back the 
Bombay army under General Wiltshire, he retired from the 
scene of his success by the- Khyber Pass, not until he had 
more than once offended the dignity of the Envoy by a posi- 
tive refusal to send troops without guns into the Cohistan, and 
given some pithy advice relative to the folly and insecurity of 
detaching them, and the necessity of being always in a state 
of preparation for whatever might occur. Sir Thomas Wilt- 
shire, who accompanied the Bombay troops on their return to 
India, captured Kelat, where Mehrab Khan, its chief, was slain. 
For the policy of this act we must refer our readers to Mr Mas- 
' son’s journey to that city (‘ Kelat,’ pages 382, 383, 394), where 
it appears that Mehrab Khan was cajoled and misunderstood, and 
that the death of so many brave men, on both sides, lies at the 
door of political ignorance. We know that General Wiltshire 
lamented that he was able to leave but one regiment to garrison 
that fortress when taken, and that he did express to those per- 
sons, whose duty it was to communicate with the government, 
his apprehensions as to their safety, and that of the small detach- 
ments which were now left to keep open the road from Curratchee 
to Cabul. Judge then of the wisdom of the measures which ensued. 
The officer commanding the regiment at Kelat was empowered 
to march with it to India; and Kelat, in the heart of the wildest 
country imaginable, inhabited by tribes of the Brahooes, now 
paying allegiance to Nusseer, the son of the slain Mehrab Khan, 
and burning with vengeance for the blood spilt in the storm of 
their capital, was left in charge of Lieutenant Loveday, with a 
party which did not amount to more than fifty men; and they 
were chiefly of the Mussulman faith, and consequently not 
unlikely to act but faintly when pressed by overwhelming num- 
bers of their own creed. It is almost needless to add, that but a 
short time elapsed ere it was besieged and captured by Nusseer 
Khan. Lieut. Loveday was made prisoner, and subsequently 
fell a victim to the revenge of some Beloochees whom he is 
said to have insulted when in power. About this time also Mr 
M‘Naughten had commenced that course of folly, which it is 
painful to refer to, more especially now that he is no longer 
living to inform us what could have induced him to act with 
such apparent infatuation. 
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The Cohistan, a district north of Cabul, and separated only 
from the Nomadic tribes of Cafiristhan by a single range of 
mountains, was occupied by our troops, and its turbulent and 
proverbially warlike »eople held in check by a small battalion 
raised for the service of the Shah, called the Goorka corps. Bar- 
racks were built for them in the vicinity of a tope or wood, from 
whence an enemy could fire on its garrison, and the water, on 
which it depended for existence, was in the wood instead of in the 
barracks. . . . « The fate of the gallant Goorka band who 
held it is too well known to require comment. 

Mr Masson passed many years among the various tribes which 
inhabit those inhospitable regions, mixing in their families as 
one of themselves, ieee on their hospitality, and obtaining his 
— raiment, and even the little money which he ever carried 
with him, from them. We were once ourselves in his company 
without being made aware that he was an European until after 
his departure, which was a subject of considerable regret to us; 
but what is far more extraordinary, the natives of the countries 
in which he was travelling were frequently unwilling to believe 
his own assertion that he was a Feringhee. 


“In the town of Shall, notwithstanding my own affirmations, 
confirmed by many of the inhabitants, that I was a Farang, or Euro- 
pean, several believed that I was an Usbeck. The mulla, who 
officiated in the musjid where I was lodged, one day informed a 
large company with an air of great satisfaction that I was a Turk. 

‘* At the same place a woman daily visited me, bringing me some 
trifling present of fruit, sweetmeat, &c., and craving my blessing. 
I could not surmise why she thought me qualified for the last, until 
I heard her tell another woman that I was the ‘diwaneh’ from 
Mastung.”’—Vol. i, p. 346. 


Though never me te his country when it was necessary to 


avow openly from whence he came, he was at all times able to 
mix with his fellow travellers, on far different terms from those 
which persons who travel with the comforts and state considered 
necessary by Europeans have ever done previously, or perhaps 
will do again ; and what is of far greater importance, he resided 
some years in Cabul, where he was the only European present, 
and associated with its inhabitants as one of themselves. His 
work will be found full of information, although he is not happy 
in his method of communicating it, nor are his pictures so 
coloured as to bring the subject graphically before the eyes of 
persons unaccustomed to the scenes of the East. ‘This arises, 
erhaps, in great measure from the fact of his having dwelt so 
ong in those countries, that his thoughts assume more naturally 
the forms of the East than those of Europe; and that he has lost 
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sight of the many shades of difference which exist between the 
habits of thought and springs of action which influence the 
nations of the East, and those which are the result of education and 
civilization in the West. To his long absence from, and little 
intercourse with his own countrymen, we are inclined also to 
attribute the extraordinary manner in which he chooses to spell 
the Persian and Hindostanee words with which his pages are 
profusely interspersed. But we leave all criticism on points of 
such minor importance. His works show the simplicity and 
hospitality with which he was received in places where the inha- 
bitants were not in perpetual hostility among themselves, as 
they were-in the wilder districts of Afghanistan, to which he 
afterwards penetrated, and which the insane ambition of some, 
and the ignorance of others, induced our government to invade. 


‘«T had now become so completely convinced that I could freely 
range among the rude tribes and people of this part of the country 
(banks of the Indus) that I was careless about seeking for compa- 
nions. I had, moreover, found that there was no necessity to con- 
ceal I wasa Feringhee, but that, on the contrary, the avowal procured 
me better treatment. The inhabitants of the villages were orderly 
and peaceable, while they made it their duty to relieve the wants of 
the stranger and traveller.” —Vol. i, p. 79. 


Again, he says,— 


** On reaching Lahore I had remaining half a rupee of the two 
rupees I had received from Rahmut Khan at Fazilpore; I had 


lived very well on the road, and had travelled three hundred and 
sixty miles.” —Vol. i, p. 405. 


And this is the tone in which he invariably speaks of the settled 
part of that country, where but a short time afterwards every 
rock bristled with matchlocks for our destruction. Not so, how- 


ever, of the wilds which surround and separate Cabul, Candahar, 
and Quetta. 


It is admitted, now that we are acquainted with both Afghan- 
istan and Belochistan, that these countries can offer nothing to 
tempt our cupidity; their inhabitants respected and feared us, 
and would have listened to any overtures for the increase of trade, 
if made in a shape which they could comprehend, they would 
have accepted an intimate alliance on terms which wou'd have 
cost neither Runjeet Singh nor ourselves anything; for we re- 
tes that the latter a to cede Peshawar to Dost Mahomed’s 

rothers, and would have been well pleased to have neighbours 
whom he could never fear, between him and the Hill tribes 
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What, then, induced us to enter Afghanistan? Was it a fear as 
humiliating as groundless of Russia and Persia, or the ambitious 
hopes of a few secretaries at Calcutta? or was it both combined ? 

Immediately after the occupation of the country, Sir W. 
M‘Naughten overran it with his assistants, who were generally 
young men, connexions of his own or his friends, many of them 
possessed of good abilities and zeal, but all profoundly — 
of the important duties they were about to undertake. Where no 
written law except the Koran exists, as is the case in these coun- 
tries, it will be readily believed that the law of custom becomes 
more prominent, and importance is attached to trifling customs 
and observances, which are not known in more civilized coun- 
tries; but what knew these young men, or their masters, of the 
customs of a people whose very names they could scarcely articu- 
late? They knew, or thought they knew, what was right accord- 
ing to English modes of thinking, and this they were determined 
should be right wherever they had the power to make it so. But 
let us hear Sir Alexander Burnes’ opinion on this matter, remem- 
bering that most of these men were his personal friends, and that 
no one from his position could be more intimately acquainted 
with their proceeding than he was :— 

‘¢ It seems to me that, wherever our political officers are, collision 
follows—a native temporizes, a European officer fights. Weare 
thus on the high road to denationalize Afghanistan, instead of con- 
tributing to its stability asa kingdom ; we shall subvert all its insti- 
tutions, and not succeed in fixing our own in their stead, for we are 
not labouring to do so.”—(Sir Alexander Burnes’ Notes on the Con- 
solidation of Afghanistan, dated April 19, 1841.) 

It is painful to dwell on the proceedings of the agents of go- 
vernment during the time which intervened between the first 
occupation of Cabul and the murder of Sir A. Burnes. In Upper 
Scinde the estates of some chiefs were resumed (Masson’s ‘ Ke- 
lat,’ P: 131), while others were required to prove their titles, 
which, though never previously disputed, were not easy to sub- 
stantiate to the satisfaction of British agents. It is true they were 
subsequently restored, but not so the confidence in our integrity 
and the uprightness of our intentions, which, when once shaken 
and unsettled, through the ignorance of persons unacquainted 
with the customs of the country, could never be again restored. 

Two Brahooi chiefs of importance, Mahmood Hassan (after- 
wards Vizier to the Khan of Kelat) and Raheen Dad (governor 
of the province of Shawl), who had surrendered themselves at the 
storm of Kelat, on condition they should have a free passport for 
themselves and their families, were sent to Sukkur as prisoners, 
and not released until it was found expedient to grant them their 
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liberty, on condition of their acting as mediators between us and 
some tribes then in arms against us. 

Another chief, Beeja Khan, who belonged to the wild but 
chivalrous tribe of Murrees, was seized when he came to a con- 
ference with the political agent at Shikarpore, and detained 
a prisoner. We are aware that there may be, and hope that there 
is, a somewhat different version of the above stories, but we know 
that the correctness of the facts, as above stated, is insisted on by 
the natives themselves, and is current through the whole cowutry, 
nor has any contradiction by the agents of the British govern- 
ment appeared publicly, either in Snstend or in Afghanistan. 
Mr Masson was himself made a prisoner by the political agent in 
Shawl, on grounds which were only as absurd as they were un- 
founded. 

It cannot be supposed that such a series of misgovernment and 
interference could go on long without producing immediate and 
disastrous consequences, and we subjoin an extract from the 
* Bombay Times,’ which gives at one view the result of our occu- 
pation of Scinde and Beloochistan up to the period when, at the 
suggestion of the Marquis Wellesley and the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Ellenborough removed the political agents altogether, or 
placed them under the control of officers commanding the dif- 
ferent divisions of the army —these officers, having at once 
perceived the difficulties, procrastinations, and vacillations which 
must result from divided councils and decisions, when old officers 
were obliged to refer to young subalterns, frequently taken from 
their own regiments and placed in immediate authority over 
them. 


‘“‘ In taking a cursory review of the campaign in Beloochistan, it 
will be found that from the time Sir Thomas Wiltshire returned to 
the plains, when everything was considered settled, our troops in 
numbers varying from 50 to 2,000 men, had been fifteen times en- 
gaged with the enemy, and four times unsuccessfully. 

“The loss of the enemy on these various occasions must, so near 
as can be estimated, amount to not much under 3,000 and our 
casualties to about 300 men slain. We lost no fewer than twelve 
European officers. The climate of the countries in which those un= 
happy operations had been carried on, had, among our officers, been 
still more destructive of life than the sword of the enemy. There 
had died, chiefly from climate causes, within the period under our 
review — one brigadier, two i six captains, six lieutenants, 
and three doctors—eighteen in all. The death of Mr Bell was not 
perhaps attributable to climate. 

“The destruction of beasts of burthen had, during the short but 
unhappy campaign, exceeded the worst apprehensions our most 
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disastrous experience could have led us to form. Of the 12,000 
camels collected in August, 1841, scarce 3,000 could be produced in 
1842, 

‘The results were as extraordinary, and still more mortifying 
than the expenditure of men and money by which they were 
achieved :—our rule seems to have been to fight first, and when we 
became tired of this, to inquire into what we had been fighting about. 
By a strange fatality, every quarrel in which Mr Bell engaged us 
we were compelled to proclaim, by our abandonment, unwise, unjust, 
and oppressive. The system was one of continual doing and un- 
doing, of which the only memorials that were left were the heaps of 
slain who fell in battle, and the dilapidations of a heretofore flourish- 
ing country. A slight reference to what has been already related at 
large will illustrate this statement. In seeking tribute for Kelat 
we attacked Deyrat, and slew some sixty of its inhabitants, carrying 
away the chiefs as captives. We subsequently released the chiefs, and 
solicited their friendship, abandoning all claim to tribute, it being 
admitted that none was due. On the same grounds Kahan was 
taken possession of, and our troops shut up for six months in the fort, 
one detachment having meanwhile been destroyed and another de- 
feated by the Murrees. We then left the country, abandoning all 
our claims against it, granting a free pardon to those who had han- 
dled us so roughly, and intreating the friendship of the chiefs on 
their own terms. Cutchee and Shawl were, in 1839, detached from 
Kelat. The one was annexed in 1841 and the other in 1842. We 
stripped the chiefs of the former province of their hereditary estates, 
because they hud not made up their title-deeds according to our 
pleasure ; and after six months’ fighting with them, we restored the 
disputed property without making any question about titles at all. 
We claimed the customs of Las, which had long before been made 
over to the chief of Biela, and when an armed resistance was threat- 
ened we withdrew our claim. We attacked and destroyed Kujjuck, 
and then proclaimed that ull the property which had been captured 
would be restored—their town being that of a friendly power, whose 
dominions it became necessary for a time to occupy. 

“ Finally we expelled Nusseer Khan from the throne of his father 
in 1839, and restored him in October, 1842. His claims on our 
gratitude being founded on the two years of war he had carried on 
against us, Major Outram having afterwards recommended that in 
the event of our retiring from Candahar we should grant him a 
subsidy of 15,000/. a year instead of assisting him with troops. 

‘‘The casualties we have already stated are far from light, but 
they are trivial in comparison to the damage we sustained from loss 
of character for truth, consistency, justice, and integrity.”— 
Bombay Times, June 1843. 


At this time Shah Shujah was nominally governing the king- 
dom of Cabul, and his sons were acting as viceroys at Candahar, 
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but in reality the government was neither Afghan nor English. 
When the Shah wished to carry into effect the ome of an abso- 
lute sovereign, he was checked or prevented by Sir William 
M‘Naughten, who, as a British minister having authority, could 
not admit of his doing wrong that good might come of it. It was 
soon no secret, that nothing could be done unless by the consent 
of Sir William, and consequently he was the person on whom all 
the intriguers in Afghanistan, and their name was “ Legion,” 
turned their eyes and their attention; mares’-nests and intrigues 
were found and invented for him, and disputes of all sorts were 
referred by the Shah to him, and by him back to the Shah. In 
fact, the government possessed the bad qualities of both Afghan 
and English customs, without the promptitude and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the people governed, which in some degree com- 
pensates for oriental injustice, or the justice and certainty which 
counterbalance the delays and procrastination of the English law. 
Often did the Shah prognosticate the result which he could not 
prevent or defer. All was in vain. Surrounded by persons 
whose only object was to flatter him, Sir William M‘Naughten 
increased the number of his assistants, of the honesty of whose 
intentions he was justly satisfied, but whose unavoidable ignorance 
of Afghan customs was hurrying on the storm which over- 
whelmed him at the moment of his apparent success, and when a 
few days more would have removed him from the scene of his 
mismanagement. 

At Candahar Mr Rawlinson, the political agent, a gentleman 
whose geographical researches and oriental acquirements are well 
known, was engaging in alliances with chiefs of different tribes, and 
lavishing the public money, in order to secure the friendship of men 
who could be depended on only until they had obtained from him the 
means of opposing us, and, strange as it may seem to our readers, 
the regiments in the Shah’s service, though serving in the garrison 
of Candahar, where General Nott commanded the Company’s 
troops, received their orders from him, and not from the general 
—so that if the latter found it necessary to send a force to a par- 
ticular district, he was obliged to request Mr Rawlinson either to 
lend him the Shah’s troops, or to perform the necessary duties in 
Candahar during the absence of the Company’s troops. We will 
not dwell on the inconveniences which must and did result from 
such an imperium in imperio, but only observe that when the 
reins were taken by General Nott, who professed (probably with 
truth) to know nothing about Afghan affairs, and declared that he 
would fight whenever the Afghans pleased, but that no conside- 
ration should induce him to part with one farthing of the public 
money, we were successful in every way. The Afghans were 
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discomfited in the field, and had no purse on which to draw, in 
order to recruit and reassemble their beaten forces. 

Shortly before the outbreak of the insurrection, Sir William 
M‘Naughten sent three regiments away to Candahar en route to 
India, and was himself preparing to depart and assume the go- 
vernment of Bombay, to which he had been lately appointed. 
But the storm which had been so long brewing at length broke, 
and on the 2nd of November Sir Alexander Burnes and his 
brother were both murdered. 

It is universally admitted by all present, that if active mea- 
sures had been taken at this time, the insurrection might have 
been put down without difficulty; but now commenced those 
scenes of jealousy and imbecility between the civil and military 
authorities, which led to the destruction of near 16,000 of our 
army and its followers. Sir William said it was a trifling emeute, 
which the Shah’s troops would soon quell, and the general acqui- 
esced. 

Encouraged by impunity, which they shrewdly enough attri- 
buted to its right cause, the Afghans grew bolder—day after da 
was spent in fruitless negotiations. We had skirmishes ill planned, 
and too often unsuccessful; and when Fortune herself invited us 
to victory, her advances were repulsed, to give time for con- 
ferences and councils of war, and communications with the hostile 
chiefs. ‘Then follow instructions from Sir William M‘Naughten, 
at which the general demurs; imbecility on imbecility, resulting 
from divided responsibility, which ended in the murder of the 
envoy, the destruction of a gallant army, and the capture of a 
few unfortunate ladies, which the Afghans considered to be 
their crowning triumph. Nor was vacillation and imbecility 
confined to the authorities at Cabul, for the government of 
India was equally paralysed with fear, and seemed to partake of 
the dread which the very name of Afghans (men of six cubits in 
height, with red beards reaching below the waist!) had for 
years inspired the effeminate natives of Bengal. 

Sir Jasper Nicholls had, previously to the breaking out of the 
insurrection, entered a protest in the books of the Supreme 
Council, in which he stated that he could not consider the can- 
tonment of troops at Cabul and Candahar to be otherwise than 
dangerous, and unmilitary from their isolated position; yet 
when the news of the outbreak, and death of Sir A. Burnes on 
the 2nd of November, reached him, which it must have done by 
the 16th or 18th of that month at latest, was he prepared to 
assist them ? or, if he was prepared, did the government prevent 
his carrying his wishes into effect? We know not, but this we 
do know, that long previous to the 2nd of November there had 
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been desultory hints-of the unsettled state of Cabul, contradicted, 
it is true, as often as given, but which would have induced a 
wary government to have been prepared for the worst; and 
lastly, had Brigadier Wild’s force, instead of being sent up to 
Peshawar helter-skelter without guns, which they were to beg 
from the good offices of the Seiks—had this foree been properly 
equipped, and sent off without delay, they might have reinforced 
Sale at Jellalabad before the Ist of January—they would then 
have pushed their outposts in perfect safety to Gundamuk, and 
Ukbar Khan would have held a very different language, when 
he knew that his outposts were almost within challenge of a 
force with which he could not hope to contend. Had he ever cal- 
culated upon a possibility of their attacking him during the winter, 
our own troops would have been inspired with fresh hope and 
spirits; and had the worst happened, a large portion would have 
been saved by the outposts at Gundamuk, and those fatal barriers 
in which so many of the gallant 44th regiment perished, could 
never have been erected in the Jugdulluk pass, for they were 
close to Gundamuk. Diis aliter visum; all was lost but our 
honour, and that, perhaps, was not altogether untarnished. 

Lord Auckland marched what troops he could towards Feroz- 
pore, and left them to await the decision of Lord Ellenborough, 
who decided that they should not advance. 

Nott had endeavoured to send relief trom Candahar to Ghuznee 
during the winter ; but the sepoys were frost-bitten, and obliged 
to return, and Colonel Palmer, hopeless of relief, surrendered a 
fortress which might have been held against all Afghanistan, had 
he considered himself at liberty to adopt energetic measures at 
the commencement of the outbreak. Had he turned out of the 
city all Afghans but those on whom he could depend, and sent 
strong parties to collect forages and stores, which would have 
been readily, if not willingly given at that time, he would have 
been spared the humiliation of seeing the colours of his regiment 
in the hands of the enemy, and the torture to which he was 
himself submitted by those whom his mistaken forbearance 
allowed to remain within his defences. But the blame should 
not be laid at his door in particular, but rather on that divided 
responsibility which paralysed all whom it affected. 

During the winter Nott was threatened and attacked re- 
peatedly at or near Candahar, but feeling himself far removed 
and cut off from all communication with superior authority, he 
was obliged to assume, and probably did so willingly, that inde- 
pendent power which can alone ensure success in military opera- 
tions. Determined and indifferent to all political considerations, 
the old gentleman held a city containing at first near 80,000 
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inhabitants, most of whom were hostile to us, and surrounded by 
the enemy, until August, 1842, when he advanced, and marched 
through the heart of the country, with drums beating and colours 
flying in defiance of all Afghanistan. 

At Candahar, however, there was no vacillation; all Afghans 
were removed from the city, except those who could give some 
sort of security for their good behaviour. Eleven hundred men 
mounted guard daily, ot whenever the enemy showed himself, 
the gates opened to pass out a stream of gallant men, whose con- 
fidence secured the victory it deserved. Once, however, the 

eneral allowed himself to be deceived, and had nearly paid the 
orfeit of his temerity with the loss of the city. A chief, named 
Ucktar Khan, from the Helmund, enticed him on to a considerable 
distance, having in the meantime prepared a night attack upon 
Candahar; the numbers of the enemy were immense, but the 
defence of the city by a very small force, chiefly invalids, did 
infinite credit to Colonel Lane, who deserved very different 


treatment at the hands of General Nott from an investigation 
into his conduct, which was instituted immediately after that 
general’s return.* 

In March, General England, who was taking stores and rein- 


forcements to Candahar, met with a reverse, having come upon 
the enemy in an unexpected position; and this, though trifling 
in its consequences, and repaired in the following month, con- 
tributed to depress the spirits of Lord Ellenborough and his 
council. ‘There was, however, if we mistake not, one (whose 
classical attainments are equalled only by his knowledge of the 
languages and intimate acquaintance with the customs of the 
East, and whose experience, both as a governor and in council, 
entitled his opinion to respect) who urged energetic measures by 
every argument in his power, offering at the same time to pro- 
vide both stores and carriages, and suggesting other arrange- 
ments which would have insured success. 

All was in vain, Pollock, whose army had been wasting time, 
health, and confidence on the plains of Peshawar and at Jella- 
labad, was ordered to be ready to retreat; and Nott, having 
unwillingly withdrawn his outposts from the road to Ghuznee, 
received orders to retreat simultaneously with Pollock, when the 
season admitted of his doing so. 





* The particular weakness of this general appears to have been a 
jealousy of his own officers and men, and an imagination that there was 
but a certain amount of glory in the whole, so that whatever was given to 
others must be taken away from himself. It was this which prevented his 
enjoying the confidence and attachment of his troops, which otherwise (from 
his invariable success) would have been unbounded. 
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Such was the state of utter hopelessness in which our affairs 
were plunged, when Lord Ellenborough received an answer to 
those communications which had made England mourn like 
** Rachel weeping for her children, and as one that would not 
be comforted.” 

That word of command, at whose sound the eagles of the 
empire had quailed, came booming over the ocean, and echoed 
through the mountains of Afghanistan. The vigour and con- 
fidence of the troops was instantaneously renewed. Nott and 
Pollock advanced from their respective positions; the former 
abandoning his base, and throwing himself, with the helpless 
followers attendant on an Indian army (carrying forty-two 
days’ provision), into the heart of the enemy’s country with-out 
a doubt respecting the future. ‘The proceeding was a daring 
one, and its result has deprived us of the right to canvass its wis- 
dom. But the fact of his success only increases our surprise at 
the previous reverses. 

He arrived before Ghuznee with his troops nearly as fresh as 
when they left Candahar; and after a slight affair outside the 
walls, the city was evacuated. 

Finding himself between two armies, rapidly approaching each 
other, and scarcely impeded by the desultory but harassing war- 
fare to which they were alike exposed, Ukbar Khan left Cabul 
and fled to the hills, leaving the two generals, Nott and Pollock, 
to squabble with each other, and injure, by their childish jea- 
lousies, that cause to which all private feelings should have been 
subservient. 

A refusal on the part of Nott to go to Bamian and recover the 
prisoners, enabled Pollock to entrust that duty to the gallant 
Sale, who soon returned with the captives, including his own wife 
and daughter. Their passage from one division of the army to 
the other was a triumph of the most interesting description. ‘The 
ladies, dressed in Afghan costume, held up their children, and 
returned the greetings of the soldiers as they passed; the feelings 
of all parties were wrought up to the highest pitch of excitement, 
and the shouts with which they were received by their country- 
men must have been heard distinctly within the walls of that city 
which so lately resounded only with the exultations of their 
captors. 

The troops remained in camp at Cabul for nearly a month, 
and destroyed the Ché Chut Bazaar (so called from the six 

ainted roots by which it was covered in), where the head of Sir 

Villiam M‘Naughten had been exposed. This was a foolish 
exhibition of wrath, for the bazaar was the abode of merchants, 
and not of those who had directed the insult; but it may be 
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passed with light censure, in consideration of the forbearance 
which was shown in other matters by troops flushed with success, 
and burning to revenge the slaughter of their countrymen. 
During this interval General Pollock received information that 
Ameenoolah and fifteen other chiefs of importance were assem- 
bling their forces in the north, for the purpose of disputing 
with him the passage of the Coord Cabul and Khyber passes, 
and marched a division to meet them in the Cohistan, alike the 
stronghold and garden of the kingdom, where the spoils of our 
slaughtered countrymen had been placed in imagined security. 
Istaliff, whose position was considered impregnable, was stormed 
and captured, and, to the eternal honour of its captors, without 
that cruelty which has ever attended the forced surrender of an 
armed city, even in modern warfare. Women were protected 
and returned to the arms of their relations; and none but fight- 
ing men, who dared and expected the fate of war, were put to 
the sword. 

Char-i-kar, whose inhabitants refused the decency of a grave 
to the bodies of the corps they had hunted down and massacred 
in detail, was burnt to the ground, all the inhabitants having 
fled on the approach of the victors. 

After displaying the colours of England at the foot of the 
snowy mountains which separate the kingdom of Cabul from the 
wandering tribes who dwell in the unknown wastes of Kafiristan,* 
the division returned and joined the head-quarters. On the 
10th of October the army commenced its march to India, 
passing with mixed grief and indignation over the corpses of 
thousands whose blood had not long since been as buoyant as 
their own, and who as confidently expected to gladden at the 
welcome of the loving and the loved—hopes which proved fal- 
lacious to many then living, as it had done to those whose 
pilgrimage was closed in the damp caves of the Coord Cabul.+ 

The dissensions or indifference of the two generals, or perhaps 





* Kafiristan means “the land of unbelievers.” Its inhabitants are very 
fair, and much prized for the beauty of their women, who are frequently 
purchased for the harems of Cabul. The Kafirs claim descent from the 
army of Alexander. 

+ Having been killed during the season of intense frost, and subsequently 
exposed to the baking heat of the summer, which is as extreme as the cold 
in winter, the corpses retained their flesh, and some of them their clothing. 
The limbs which had been broken were twisted into every sort of horrid 
contortion, and the heaps which had fallen fighting as they stood, or crept 
together from the piercing cold, presented a spectacle of horror not to be 
described, and which continued at intervals until we reached Gundamuck.— 
Extract from a Private Journal. 
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both, prevented the retirement from bearing the stamp of a tri- 
umphal march. The passes of Afghanistan are, it is true, but 
indifferent roads through which to march a triumphal procession, 
but they were well known, and, if report speaks true, the rear 
was not always well cared for. 

Be that as it may, it is certain the rear of the army, which was 
closed by a party from Nott’s division, was sharply engaged up 
to the very instant when they reached the plains; and we have 
it from an old and distinguished Peninsular officer, that he had 
seldom seen more troublesome fellows than the inhabitants of the 
Khyber, for, he said, “ they kept us awake all night, and never 
let us rest by day.” 

But the curtain had not fallen and removed from public 
anxiety the eventful scenes we have endeavoured to sketch, 
when Lord Ellenborough’s extraordinary epistle made its appear- 
ance, addressed to “my friends and brethren,’ the kings and 
potentates of the land. 

We will not pause to describe the return of the army to India 
—now considered “home” by those who lately viewed it only 
as an honourable exile—or tell how the worn soldiers stared 
from their sheepskins and patched coats when they encountered the 
blaze of lace and scarlet and the nodding plumes assembled to 
receive them at the triumphal arch; nor how many eager 
inquirers, who had pushed forward to learn the fate of a friend, 
slunk back in sadness on hearing that monosyllable which acts 
like a pedal on the heart and turns the sound of joy into discord. 
The evening closed this day as the morning had began it, in the 
usual course ; but not until the contents of the governor-general’s 
cellar had warmed the hearts of many to whom the taste of 
that “ which gladdeneth man’s heart” was almost a forgotten one. 

But we must beg the attention of our readers for a few minutes 
to a subject on which ere long our attention may be fixed, as the 
point on which the existence of our vast empire in the East may 
eventually hinge. We mean the occupation of Scinde, and the 
extension of our boundary to the banks of the Indus. 

Let us therefore once more refer to the map, and though our 
readers may at first sight imagine the natural boundary of India 
to be the straight and even course which the Indus pursues in its 
whole length trom Attok to the sea, a distance exceeding 1,000 
miles, we think, on a more careful examination, we shall be able 
to convince them that it is not so; the dotted space which 
extends from a short distance below Terozpore, increasing in 
width as it approaches the sea, and containing the names of but 
very few towns, is a vast desert, in which there are certain oases, 
such as Jaysulmere, a Rajpoot city, and Omercote, a small fort, 
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where the Ameers of Hyderabad placed their treasures for 
security. The chief feature of this broad belt is perfect sterility, 
and a very partial supply of water, which is generally brackish, 
and often only to be procured by digging. 

Now, supposing our frontier to ~ the Indus, and the unfor- 
tunate chief of Bhawulpore or his successor to have been 
swallowed up in that gulf of expediency which has overwhelmed 
the Ameers of Scinde and so many others, who, though they 
foresaw their fate, yet were unable to avoid it—supposing the 
Indus to be our boundary, and that we wished to strengthen or 
reinforce any portion of it, the troops destined for that purpose 
would have to cross this desert, or be sent to Ferozpore and 
floated down the Indus—an operation by no means easy, from 
the difficulty of procuring tonnage, and the length of time 
required to bring boats up the stream; and here it may be as 
well to state, that steamers have not been found to answer higher 
up the river than Sukker, and that river-boats occupy between 
three and four months on their passage from the sea to Biieen 


If we suppose the reinforcement to be required at Sukker or 
Hyderabad, the difficulty of crossing the desert from any station 
in India is increased in prpesen as the desert increases in 


width, which it continues to do until it is bounded by the district 
of Cutch and the sea. During the late war the government of 
India determined to try the practicability of passing this desert, 
and so far succeeded in their wishes, that a troop of horse artillery 
reached Sukker from Deesa in little more than six weeks; part 
of a cavalry regiment and small detachments have done the same ; 
but these very experiments have satisfactorily proved the impos- 
sibility of marching any large body of troops across it, unless 
accompanied by a commissariat and supplies of water and forages 
of far greater magnitude than could be collected even in India. 

If what we have said be correct—and our readers may easily 
convince themselves of the fact—we maintain that this desert, 
which bounds the Rajpoot protected states, and separates them 
from the Indus, is the natural boundary of India, screened by 
which, we might laugh at a threat of invasion; and we have the 
authority of Napoleon for asserting, that of all boundaries a desert 
is the safest and strongest. 

But it may be said that a communication by sea is always 
open to us, and may be effected rapidly from Bombay; this is 
an assertion which requires proof. In the first place, the bars 
across the whole of the mouths of the Indus render the approach 
to it so unsafe, that ships invariably go to Curratchee, whence 
goods and merchandise are conveyed by land to Tatta, which is 
on the banks of the river, and about seventy miles distant from 
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the place of disembarkation. Moreover, from the end of May 
until the middle of September or beginning of October, the 
south-west monsoon blows with such violence that no ships can 
attempt the passage. Nor should it be forgotten that Kurratchee 
itself is situated in a plain so entirely devoid of forage of all 
sorts, that no cattle, particularly camels, can be retained there 
unless at an enormous expense; indeed, forage is frequently 
brought from Bombay for the few horses which belong to the 
infantry officers. The difficulty of moving troops from Kurrat- 
chee is therefore always considerable, particularly at the season 
of the monsoon, when the Indus and its canals are full, and the 
fords and passages across the latter known only to the Beloochees, 
who are by no means blind to the advantages which this season 
affords them. 

So much for Scinde, considered only in the light of a natural 
boundary to our Indian possessions: let us now glance at the 
social habits of the people to whom this usurpation makes us 
‘near neighbours and akin.” _ 

‘¢ Scinde may be known by four things, heat, dust, beggars, and 
tombs. (Page 52, Postans.) It is impossible to conceive anything so 
filthy as the interior of a Sindhian town: every inhabitant makes a 
common sewer of the front of his dwelling; the narrow passage 
scarcely admitting a laden camel is nearly blocked up with dung- 
heaps, on which recline in lazy ease packs of fat Pariah dogs, from 
whom the stranger, particularly a Christian (they are true Mussul- 
men, these dogs) need expect little mercy. Flies are so plentiful 
that the children’s faces are nearly hidden by them, and it is utterly 
impracticable in a butcher’s or grocer’s shop to discern a particle of 
what is exposed for sale; add to these mere outlines crowded streets 
of filthy people, an intolerant stench, anda sun which would roast an 
egg, some faint idea may be formed of a Sindhian town or city. The 
inhabitants generally sleep on the roofs of their houses for coolness.” 
—Postans,* p. 33. 

Of the people, Mr Masson tells us that on one of his journies 
previous to our invasion— 

“ Kalifa Iddiatula asserted that he never saw a Belaiti (English- 
man) but his heart rejoiced.” —Vol. ii, p. 24. 

And when detained at Kurratchee by a mistake of a subordinate— 


‘‘The Ameers sent orders to expedite me with all honour to 
Hyderabad, and to allow me to incur no expense on the road. They 
also severely rebuked him for not permitting, in the first instance, a 
defenceless stranger to land who ad, by his own account, neither 





* Lieut. Postans acted for a considerable period as assistant political 
agent at Shicarpore, and his book, which is pleasantly written, contains the 
results of his experience during his residence there. 

Vor. XLI. No. Il. Ny 
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servants, arms, nor boxes. In justice to the Ameers of Scinde, it 
must be averred that however politically jealous of the European, 
they are not so deficient in common sense or humanity as to offer 
any interruption to the unprotected stranger whom chance or neces- 
sity may conduct to their territories. I passed freely through their 
country, and resided in perfect liberty and security at their capital. 
Their political jealousy of the European is owing to their fears of 
his power, and these fears are artfully kept alive by a few interested 
persons about them. It must be yah that the ignorance and 
credulity of the Ameers render them easy dupes. It would surprise 
many to know that these rulers of a kingdom believe that a regiment 
of soldiers may be lodged in an ordinary box.” —Masson, vol. 1i, p. 9. 


Mr Postans speaks of the rude hospitality and kind welcome 
shown on the occasion of ordinary visits (page 204), and tells us, 
at page 195, that 


“The Talpoors (the Ameers of Scinde) do not appear to have ever 
been ambitious of foreign conquest, that they have generally ruled 
with a peaceable demeanour towards other states, and that internally 
the country under their rule has been singularly free from those 
revolutions and intestine tumults to which it was so long a prey.” 


At page 257, also, he says— 


“ The Biluchi military tribes, or those partaking in a system which 
secured them such decided advantages, were of course highly satis- 
fied, and enjoyed the full benefit of a policy in which they were so 
immediately interested ; but their condition was that of perfect bar- 
barism and bigoted ignorance. The other classes of inhabitants being 
sunk in a state of degraded apathy, were not capable of estimating 
any other objects than those of a mere animal existence, and though 
not treated with actual cruelty, were yet the sufferers of a selfish 
despotism, acting on their condition, though they knew not how.” 


The foregoing extracts demolish all excuse for interference in 
the affairs of Scinde on the plea that the people themselves 
wished it, for, however it may be urged that they are ina low 
state of civilization and not as happy as they might be, one thing 
is quite clear, that they did not want and will not allow us to 
interfere and make them so. Civilization is not a plant whose 
youth can be forced by unnatural means; and even if it could, 
we doubt if it would produce the benefits which result from 
wants produced by degrees, and satisfied in due proportion. 

But what signify their wishes. As Ahab set his heart on 
Naboth’s vineyard, so did Lord Ellenborough covet Scinde in 
spite of its deserts, dust, flies, and fevers, and he has gratified his 
heart’s desire with a justice equalled only by that of the King of 
Samaria. The main and great objeet, we were told, as early as 
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1837, Lord Auckland being governor, was the opening of the 
Indus. 

We agree with Mr Masson that neither the Indus nor the 
countries to the westward or northward of it were ever closed; 
but the duties on the Indus have been very high, if not exorbi- 
tant. The treaty which led to a modification of these duties 
was very beneficial; and doubtless, if the chiefs had been able to 
protect the caravans themselves, and secure them from the neces- 
sity of paying black mail, as they would have been in time, 
intercourse with the inland states would have been much facili- 
tated; but when we consider that all demands from the westward 
of that desert which separates Afghanistan from Persia can be 
at once supplied by sea, vid Bushire and Shiraz, and that those 
to the north of the Suliman range are actually supplied by 
Russia, and might receive whatever they will take from us, vid 
the Ganges and Loodianah, how insignificant is the country 
which remains to draw its supplies from the Indus alone. Mr 
Postans estimates the population of Beloochistan at a million, 
who are spread over a country nearly as large as France, and a 
great portion of these are wandering tribes, whose consumption 
is infinitely small. ‘Their wants have been, however, and always 
will be, supplied by the merchant of India, in return for which 
they send wool, a few horses, &e. Of Afghanistan the same 
may be said, and when it is remembered that Herat is seven 
hundred miles from Sukker, and but about nine hundred from 
Soumeanee, which is on the sea coast, and that the countries 
northward of it, which we talk of supplying, are inhabited by a 
people as wild as the wildest Afghans, we think it will be admitted 
that the trade of the Indus has been overrated. It will doubtless 
increase rapidly now, because the Afghans have some millions 
of our money, with which they can supply their present wants, 
which will create other, and in so doing produce ultimate good. 
The question, however, is not whether good will or will not 
result from our operations to the westward of the Indus, but 
whether the result will ever compensate for the money expended, 
the misery and disgrace endured, and the expenses about to be 
incurred by the occupation of Scinde. 

Let us now refer to our relations with Scinde from the 
year 1830, when Lieutenant Burnes obtained, with some dif- 
ficulty, permission to ascend the Indus with presents for 
Runjeet Singh. The Ameers distrusted his intentions; and 
on seeing his boats, an old man prophetically declared that 
the time was not distant when Scinde would be seized on 
and occupied by the English: for, said he, having once seen 
and surveyed the country (which terms he imagined to be 
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synonymous with Englishmen), they will covet it, and will 
not tarry long in gratifying their wish, either by fair means or 
foul. We find, from Mr Postans, page 293, that in the year 
1832 Lord W. Bentinck, then governor-general of India, sent 
a mission under Colonel Pottinger to Scinde, for the purpose of 
establishing friendly relations. ‘The first document, bearing date 
April 20, 1832, provides for a perpetual amicable alliance, which 
is to descend from generation to generation, “the contracting 
powers binding themselves not to look with covetousness on the 
possessions of the other.” ‘The Ameers granted certain immu- 
nities, but stipulated that no description of military stores 
should be sent into or through their country, nor should armed 
boats be allowed to ascend or descend the Indus.” In 1834 a 
commercial treaty, based on the former one, was concluded, in 
which the duties to be levied are established, and agreed to by 
both parties. 

In 1835 Colonel Pottinger succeeded in obtaining permission 
to survey the sea coast of Scinde and the Delta of the Indus. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing treaties, in 1838 Colonel Pot- 
tinger was sent to demand a passage for the army which, under 
Sir John Keane, was about to join the force proceeding to Cabul, 
and Lieutenant Postans tells us that— 

““TIntimately acquainted as the Ameers were with Colonel Pot- 
tinger, it seems extraordinary, and only to be accounted for by 
their childish distrust, that they did not feel fully satisfied, if 
not with our national good faith, at least with that gentleman’s 
assurances !!” 

They appear to have thrown obstacles in his way, and Lieut. 
Postans goes on to say— 

“‘The conduct, in fact, of the Sindh Durbar on this occasion was 
flagrantly bad, if viewed after the promises they had so profusely 
given of friendship and assistance. The truth is, as we shall have 
occasion to mention, they disliked, from the first, our making a 
road through their territories, and only did not deny it at once when 
demanded, from the fear of incurring our displeasure.” 

‘Small blame to them,” as Paddy would say, for not being 
blind to the fact that we should treat them as we have always in 
India treated those who gave us an inch from either fear or 
generosity. 

This being the case, Lieutenant Postans goes on to say “ it 
became absolutely necessary to adopt a different course, and to 
demand as a right that which was refused as a favour.” 

Having decided on adopting this expedient without reference 
to its justice, troops were sent to seize Kurratchee ; Hyderabad 
was threatened, Tatta occupied, and, having frightened the 
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unfortunate Ameers into conceding everything we wished, the 
army continued its march to Cabul. Commenting on these acts, 
Lieut. Postans says— 

‘Their distrust, jealousy, treachery, and false dealing with a 
liberal power, who met them on all occasions with consideration 
and forbearance, appear to have then, if ever, merited punishment, 
had there been the lightest inclination to inflict it!” 


Bearing in mind the treaty of 1832, this is really amusing. 
But though disinclined to punish their jealousy and distrust, we 
make stipulations for the payment of a portion of twenty-three 
lacs of rupees, ‘‘to be defrayed to Shah Shujah in commutation 
of all arrears due to him,” the sovereign who had long since 
forfeited all claim to allegiance, even from his own subjects; and 
by a new treaty, which, like that of 1832, is to last for ever, it is 
agreed, that in return for our valuable and everlasting friendship, 
a British force is to be stationed in Scinde; places are to be 
allowed for cantonments of an army, not intended to exceed 
5,000 men; three of the. Ameers are to pay 30,000/. sterling 
annually towards their expenses; and all tolls on boats passing 
up and down the river are abolished. The Ameers had ever 


found us agreeable and stanch friends, and we promise, more- 
over, to secure them against all other aggressors, so they could 
L 


not refuse us such moderate requests. is treaty, bearing date 
March 11, 1839, and ratified by Lord Auckland, is binding on 
both parties and their successors for ever ! 

Lieutenant Postans comments on our generosity in guarantee- 
ing the indepansenee of the Ameers, forgetting that we kindly 
transferred their dependence and its consequent tribute to our- 
selves, but he concludes ina strain of greater justice by saying, 


‘¢ They did not seek our alliance, though we did theirs, and that 
any promises or professions which a weaker power may make to a 
stronger, must be held as the result of an influence which does not 
admit of candid opinion. It is true we asked for little, and as pro- 
fessed friends they would have no just cause to deny our request, 
but as possessors of a country they had as much right to refuse 
us a passage through it, as an individual would have to refuse a 
thoroughfare through his estate. They were open to punishment 
for breach of promise, but the question may yet arise how far that 
promise was binding under the peculiar circumstances of the case. 
At least they openly declared they did not want our connexion, and 
that so far from considering it an advantage, they looked upon us as 
a pestilence in the land.” 

fg is manly, and shows what Mr Postans’ real opinion was 
and is. 

Smarting under these treaties, it appears that the unfortunate 
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Ameers dispatched an envoy to the governor-general, in the 
hope that these hard conditions had been imposed by a subordi- 
nate, without the knowledge of the governor-general ; but their 
Vakeel died before he reached his destination. 

Lieut. Postans tells us that, during the troubles which occurred 
in Cutchie in 1840, 


“ Large bodies of troops were pushed through the Scindian terri- 
tories in every direction, without the slightest interruption on the 
part of the Ameers, who, on the contrary, rendered us cordial 
assistance! Had the conduct of these chiefs been otherwise, our 
interests would have suffered severely.” 


The result of this honourable treatment on their part is, that 
we propose that they shall cede to us Shicarpore, one of their 
richest districts; but we will let Lieutenant Postans speak, as he 
is certainly not prejudiced in favour of the Ameers. 


“ During the same year, a transfer of the city of Shicarpore and 
adjoining lands, forming the ‘Moghulli’ district, to the British 
government, was agitated, in consequence of the idle delays in the 
cash payments of their tribute by the Ameers giving rise to discus- 
sion, and thus opening the door to a breach of amicable feeling.” 


Farther on he tells us— 


*‘ This measure was dictated by the kind consideration of the late 
governor-general of India in order to prevent the slightest cause of 
quarrel with chiefs who, he well knew, would, by their suspicious, 
short-sighted views, constantly lay themselves open to be visited for 
breach of their agreement.” 


Well might the unfortunate Ameers say, “ Save us from our 
friends, and we will defend ourselves from enemies.” 

But the measure of their misfortunes was not yet full; and 
we will give it in the words of the author so often quoted. On 
the return of the troops from beyond the Afghan passes, a new 
treaty was proposed (to be, like the former ones, everlasting and 
unchangeable !) 

“The conditions of which were unexpected, and to which they 
could not readily acquiesce. The new treaty thus presented to the 
Talpoor chiefs generally was considered to have for its ultimatum 
and in supercession of all former (immutable!) arrangements 
—though why * does not yet appear—the cession of the towns of 





* The reason assigned by the government of India, though not given 
by Lieut. Postans, was, that a chief named Mahmood Shereeff, formerly 
employed by Mr Bell as Naib of Bagh, in Cutchie, and dispossessed for 
wholesale peculation, had been instigated by the Ameers to raise the stand- 
ard of rebellion against us in Shawl and the Pisheen valley; and that when 
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Kurratchee, Tatta, Sukker, Bukker, and Roree, with a strip of land 
on each bank of the river. The abolition of all tolls and transit 
duties of every kind, throughout the Scindian territories (they had 
been given up previously only on the river), and the giving over to 
the chief of Bhawulpore the whole of the Khyrpoor territory eastward 
of the river, from Roree to Subsulkote, including those places, on 
condition of his also annulling all imposts on the trade of the river 
through his territories. It will be seen that these measures were 
not calculated to be palatable to the Scindian chief.” 

We should entirely agree with Lieutenant Postans iu the con- 
clusion he arrives at. He adds— 

“ Little time was permitted to the Ameers to discuss the merits of 
the new propositions, for a body of troops under the gallant Sir 
Charles Napier was in the field, and a march on the capital was 
intimated, in case of any delay.” 

But among the propositions was another which was scarcely 
less offensive to Beloochee pride, viz. the transfer of the rais-ship 
or chiefdom from Meer Rustom, an octogenarian, who was 
highly respected by all the Belodch families, to Ali Murad, a 
younger brother, who was disliked and suspected as a friend and 
supporter of the Feringees, in which arrangement Lieutenant 
Postans tells us “ the Jaghindars of the whole family of Khyr- 
poor were of course virtually interested.” 

Numerous were the interests affected by this arrangement, and 
general the disgust evinced at the destruction of the Shicargahs 
or hunting grounds; but Lord E. had decided on another ever- 
lasting treaty, and his fiat was like that of the Medes and Per- 
sians, which changeth not, and accordingly Major Outram pro- 
ceeded to Hyderabad, and induced the Ameers to sign a treaty 
submitting even to these objectionable terms. But though the 
Ameers were ready to submit, their people were not; and, to their 
eternal honour be it said, the Ameers sent to Major Outram to 
request him to depart, as they would be unable to protect him. 
He declined their advice and remained, unnecessarily as we con- 
ceive, until he was forced to abandon his position, which it was 
impossible he could hold with a.force which consisted of only a 
company of Europeans anda few sepoys. He retired, owing much 
of his safety to the forbearance of the Ameers, if not of their people; 





the said Mahmood Shereeff was captured, letters to that effect were found 
on his person, sealed with the official signet of the Ameers. 

The Ameers declared the letters to have been forged, and denied all 
knowledge of them. They requested to see them, which was refused, and 
at last reminded Major Outram that but a short time had elapsed since he 
(Major Outram) had requested them to punish a man for forging his own 
official seal. All was in vain, the fiat had gone out from Ferozpore, and 
their doom was fixed. 
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and the Belooches, infuriated by injuries and convinced that they 
had nothing to lose, prepared to meet and annihilate the small 
force which was epesatiion to oppose them. 

Little did they know the man who commanded the troops 
which they were about to contend with. The energies of his 
mind were only equalled by his practical knowledge and expe- 
rience in the artof war. Scarcely had he assumed command ere 
the army received a new impulse, and took the field with a con- 
fidence and vigour which it imbibed from the character of its chief. 
Untiring, though ailing in health, unencumbered with luxuries, 
and heedless of a climate which subdues the strongest, he ap- 
peared ubiquitous. Often, when unable to ride on horseback, he 
was conveyed on a camel to that part of the line of march where 
he considered his presence might be required; and “ the sight 
of old Fagan’s ugly mug” confirmed and rejoiced the hearts of 
all who saw it. His success has been extraordinary, but the 
man is more so. Opposed to a countless host of infuriated 
Belooches, as savage but more sagacious than the Indians of North 
America, and like them acquainted with every pass and strong- 
hold of their country, the probabilities of success were against 
him; but it was then, when the existence of his whole army 
depended on the ability of their general, that we recognise the 
skill and intrepidity of the veteran, whose experience was bought 
in the severest schools of the Peninsula. Not less careful than 
confident, he alarmed his enemy and forced him to display his 
strength, tempted him from his position in the Shicargahs, and 
then, heedless of a raking fire while he was disposing his force 
to the utmost advantage, he completed his arrangements and 
made those fierce and overwhelming attacks which enabled him 
to seize on Victory ere she had time to escape him. Nor was 
the heart of the conqueror lifted up by success. We find him 
seeking out all who deserved his commendations, and bestowing 
his praises with a liberality which proved that he knew how to 
win hearts as well as battles, and feared no diminution of that 
glory and admiration which is his own both by conquest and 
universal consent. 

We should say there is no person in her Majesty’s service 
who better deserves what he once said of another, viz.: that he 
is sans peur et sans reproche. 

But we must not allow ourselves to be blinded by our admi- 
ration of the gallant chief above alluded to, or dazzled by the 
gleam of sunshine which his victories have cast across a scene 
otherwise so dark. . ° ° - The cause remains the 
same. We have crossed that natural boundary which separates 
India from the people of the west, and have placed ourselves in 
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close and immediate contact with a wild and independent people 
whom we have taught both to hate and to fear us. . ° ‘ 
We have interfered with their customs, dethroned their sove- 
reigns, and seized their possessions; and it remains for time to 
show whether or not we may yet receive-from the despair of an 
outraged people that retribution which is but the due reward of 


a series of acts begun in deceit and continued with violence and 
injustice. 


Events of the utmost: importance have followed in rapid suc- 
cession since the foregoing was written; but this is not the 
place for more than the most cursory remarks upon them. With 
regard to Scinde we may observe, that its final annexation to the 
British territories has taken place without producing the happy 
effects predicted. The country is at present tranquil, but whe- 
ther its tranquillity is of a permanent nature, or only a lull, dur- 
ing which the fierce and injured inhabitants of the bordering 
states are nursing their wrath, and preparing a storm more violent 
than any we have yet felt, remains to be proved. Trade has not 
increased in any perceptible degree, nor is it likely to do so. 
One-third of the ten thousand men whose duty it is to occupy 
and defend the country are confined to the hospitals, several 
regiments, including one of her Majesty’s (the 28th), have been 
removed in a state of inefficiency from death and disease, and 
several native corps mutinied when they learned that they were 
destined to serve in a land “where they who enter leave all 
hope behind.” 

The Court of Gwalior was one of those at which the Indian 
Government maintained a resident, whose duty it is to interfere 
only when the court at which he resides meditates measures 
injurious to his employers. [rom time immemorial, however, 
these gentlemen have meddled in the interior economy and ma- 
nagement of the states in which they reside, and made themselves 
arbiters in disputes between the princes to whom they are de- 
puted and their subjects. The control thus exercised cannot fail 
to prove galling and irksome, and often induces the faithful ally 
on whom it is imposed to watch eagerly for an opportunity of 
shaking it off, thus affording, when his intention is discovered, a 
pretext for invasion on the score of treachery and deceit. 

At Gwalior even this pretext was wanting; disturbances rela- 
tive to the retention or dismissal of a minister took place; the 
British resident supported the views of one party, and, after 
various negotiations, retired from his post, accompanied by his 
protegé. Lord Ellenborough, who had previously assembled an 
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army for the purpose of watching the Punjab, on which he had 
cast a wistful eye, advanced with rapid strides to the frontiers of 
the devoted state ; here he was met by a deputation offering sub- 
mission to all his demands. He received them kindly, but, on a 
plea that they only sought delay, the army continued to advance 
into the heart of the country, whose warlike inhabitants girded 
up their loins and determined not to surrender to the “ hated 
Feringees ” without a last and a desperate struggle. They were 
not successful, but we see little cause for congratulation in their 
defeat. ‘Their numbers were by no means disproportionate to 
ours, and our loss has been severe. ‘The natives of India may 
now for the first time reasonably believe that success is not im- 
possible to their arms, if it is fought for manfully and with suffi- 
cient force. 

And what have we gained in return?—payment of our 
expenses, the establishment of a subsidiary force in the Mah- 
rattah state, and the recal of Lord Ellenborough. Valuable as 
the latter advantage may be, we imagine that it was inevitable, 
even without his last exploit. He had long acted in defiance of 
the opinions of those whose experience could alone enable them 
to judge of the wisdom of his measures; and, although the Duke 
of Wellington has characterized his recal as an act of extreme 
indiscretion on the part of the Court of Directors, we do not 
doubt that the reasons which have induced that body (three- 
fourths of whom hold Conservative opinions) to act in direct op- 
position to her Majesty’s Government will be found valid, nor are 
we the less inclined to this opinion from the fact that the First 
Lord of the Treasury has positively forbidden their organ in the 
House of Commons to open his lips on the subject. 

One subject of congratulation, however, remains, viz., the ap- 
pointment of an officer to the post of Governor-General who 
requires no new victories over a prostrate people to establish his 
fame, and whose experience and firmness of character afford, we 
trust, the promise of a happy dawn to millions, whose eyes will 
now be fixed upon him as the arbiter of their happiness or 
misery. B. G. 


Note. Since the above was written, the ‘ Diary of the Rev.J.N. Allen,’ who 
accompanied General Nott’s force, has appeared. We cannot always agree 
with the reverend gentleman’s opinions on military matters, though he tells 
us he was “a fearless spectator” in bloody scenes. His work is, however, 
calculated to give entire satisfaction to the aged Persian, who threw aside 
the autobiography of Shah Shujah in disgust, saying it was nothing but a 
statement of facts, and contained no praises of the Aimighty. 
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Arr. X.—1. Address of the City Solicitor at the London 
Tavern, us reported in the ‘Morning Herald’ of Dec. 12, 
1843, and the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ of Dec. 14 and Dec. 20, 
1843. 


2, Report of the Commissioner of the City Police Force, for the 

Year 1843. 

HE readers of the ‘ Westminster Review’ need not be 

reminded that we last year published in our May 
number an elaborate statistical and financial paper, entitled 
‘The Corporation of London and Municipal Reform.’ The 
immediate object of that paper was to raise the subject from 
apparent local insignificance to its proper rank as a public 
question,—one of really grave importance, both as affecting a 
large section of the community and the general principles of 
home administration. 

With this view we entered into a statement of the aggregate 
income of the various corporate and parochial bodies sharing 
the local government of the City, of which the Corporation of 
London is thé chief representative, showing a gross amount of 
wasteful expenditure of which few or none, even among the 
best informed on the subject, had before any adequate con- 
ception. 

In doing this, we were fully prepared for the charge of “ wil- 
ful exaggeration” and ‘‘ extravagant misrepresentation.” It was 
unavoidable that this should be the result of the formidable 
array of figures we placed before the reader. 

We stated the question of municipal reform for the City of 
London to be one involving the protection and proper applica- 
tion of a local revenue amounting to one million sterling per 
annum. Had we said three hundred thousand pounds /ess, we 
should still have been accused of over-stating the case.* 

The question was presented in a form new to the public, and 
all new and startling truths are at first received with incredu- 
lity. They make their way in the end only by the attention 
they excite ; but in this case, it was not a little that would 
arouse legislators or the public from the apathy with which all 
abuses are regarded rendered familiar by long usage. 

There are many reasons why the question should have been 
discussed in the way we treated it, that is, as a whole, instead 
of confining ourselves, as others have done, to some one or other 
of its fragmentary parts. 





* Lord Brougham did not escape on this account, for on referring to his 
speech in the House of Lords, we find he stated the local revenues of the 
City at only 620,000/. 
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In the first place, the public is like a bad housekeeper, 
who listens to a remonstrance upon the waste in his kitchen 
without any serious emotion; but calculate for him the aggre- 
gate waste in his kitchen, parlour, pantry, cellar, and every 
branch of his household ; show him that without a general re- 
trenchment in his establishment expenses he is on the high 
road ro ruin, and he will, perhaps, then bestir himself to retrieve 
his affairs. 

In the next place, the object to be attained—the improve- 
ment of the municipal institutions of the City—cannot he 
effected by considering any one of them separately. It is an 
important fact to bear in mind, that the various corporate and 
parochial authorities of the City administer vast trust estates 
—larger than are held by any other city in the world—and 
measures of reform should be framed so as not to endan- 
ger, but on the contrary to afford increased protection to those 
trusts. 

This important point was overlooked in the instance of two 
recent reforms which have materially interfered, with the con- 
stitution of the trading companies, and the protection of the 
property held by them, commonly supposed to amount to about 
250,000/. per annum, exclusive of charity trusts. We refer to 
the parliamentary reform of 1832, which enabled non-livery- 
men to vote, and to a resolution of the Court of Common 
Council, which allowed non-freemen to take up their freedom 
in the City without becoming free of the trading companies. 
Both these reforms have diminished the number of freemen and 
liverymen belonging to the trading companies; and as the 
richer companies evince no remarkable anxiety to enlarge the 
circle of participators in the good things they enjoy, and have 
the power to raise indefinitely the fines of admission, the cha- 
rity estates held by these companies have obviously less protec- 
tion than before; and all other property held by them, but for 
their public spirit and the virtues of self-sacrifice, of which we 
are happy to receive assurances, would probably descend to the 
children or relations of the present masters and wardens as a 
family inheritance. 

The same question would arise in discussing the reforms 
called for, either in the constitution of the five royal hospitals 
with an income of 128,000/, or the City of London Corpora- 
tion. Both are linked together, the Court of Aldermen and 
forty-eight members of the Court of Common Council being 
Governors of the hospitals, er officio. 

Before any portion of the one hundred and ten parishes of the 
City can be consolidated, or other changes made in their organi- 
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zation, the mode in which parochial charity estates are held and 
administered requires to be known, and the relation in which 
the parishes stand to the City unions and the City Corporation 
should be clearly understood, And so with the improvement of 
the Port of London and the conservancy of the river ;—any new 
legislation on the subject would be preposterous without modi- 
fying the privileges of the Trinity House as well as those of 
the London Corporation, and defining, besides, the prerogatives 
of the Crown. 

The subject of municipal reform for the City of London is, 
therefore, one of some complexity. It is not a case for bit- 
and-bit reform; and perhaps another Commission of Inquiry, 
better constituted than the last, with the aid of the highest ju- 
dicial authorities, would be required to prepare the necessary 
measures. Upon this head we will not enlarge; our present 
design is simply to substantiate our former statements by a 
brief notice of the mode in which they have been attacked, and 
by a few words of explanation. ; 

It is, we presume, generally known that the article upon the 
Corporation of*London and Municipal Reform was made, in 
December last, the subject of a long address at the London 
Tavern from the City Solicitor, formally sanctioned by the Lord 
Mayor and the Court of Common Council. The object of that 
address, which occupied three days in the delivery, was two- 
fold : first, to enable the City Solicitor to clear himself from the 
imputation of personal inconsistency; and next, to meet the 
statements of the ‘ Westminster Review’ with a “ triumphant 
refutation.” 

This address had been long in preparation. Part of the 
materials had been collected before the article in the ‘ West- 
minster Review’ had appeared—the speech of Lord Brougham 
on the same subject having been the first intended object of 
attack; and it was this circumstance alone, contrasting as it 
does with Mr Pearson’s former advocacy of Corporation reform, 
that led to our very brief and incidental allusion to the City 
Solicitor, and the principles he supported before his accession 
to office. 

The City Solicitor declined the offer of discussing the ques- 
tion through the medium of our own pages, but his address was 
intended for publication and general circulation. Mr Gurney, 
the parliamentary short-hand writer, with a staff of assistants, 
were engaged to take down every word, and prepare a verbatim 
copy. Mr Travers, chairman of the meeting, announced his 
intention to subscribe towards the expenses; and after the 
delivery of the address, on the 23rd of December, appeared a 
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letter in the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ from Mr Pearson, in which 
he said ‘‘a full report of my address will be published in a fort- 
night.” 

Six months have elapsed, and the address has not appeared. 
The intention of printing a verbatim copy has been given up; 
and indeed it was perfectly clear from the first that no sane 
friend of the City Solicitor would advise the printing of a crude 
mass of personal invective and empty declamation, without so 
much suppression and so much revision of unsupported asser- 
tions as would entirely change the character of the original 
document as it left the hands of Mr Gurney. The serious 
difficulty of this task is the only adequate reason that can be 
assigned for the long delay; and we may now fairly assume 
that whatever fragments of Mr Pearson’s speech at the London 
Tavern may yet issue from the press, a full report of the address 
will never be published.* 

A defence of City administration, thus impotent and self- 
condemned, we should not be called upon to notice had it not 
led to one result as unlooked for, as to many it must have 
seemed unaccountable, an Apology for the Corporation of 
London,—a very unmerited animadversion upon the ‘ West- 
minster Review,’—and a vindication of Mr Pearson’s integrity 
and consistency as a public man—from Mr John Travers, the 
standing chairman for the Reform interest at City parliamentary 
elections. 

Mr John Travers is the leading partner in a wholesale house 
of high standing, and a gentleman of kind and amiable disposi- 
tion. Of the clearness of his judgment it will not become us 
to speak, since he has impugned our own. To Mr Travers, 
more perhaps than any other individual, Lord John Russell is 
indebted for his present position (a false one, we think) as a 
representative for the City ; and when we condemn the late 
Whig Government for having neglected to reform the Corpora- 
tion of London, we are bound to remember that any opinion 
they could form of the urgency of such a measure, or of its pro- 
bable success, necessarily depended upon the zeal or luke- 
warmness in the cause of men like Mr Travers, of some local 
reputation, and not at that time supposed to be under the bias 
of corporate influence. We will not, however, speak of what 


* In the last number of the ‘ Westminster Review ’ we announced that 
the address would appear in a few days, ‘This was done upon the autho- 
rity of a letter from Mr Pearson, dated February 19, in which he says, “ It 
(the address) is now in the printer’s hands, and will, I expect, be printed in 
the course of the next or the ensuing week ;” but this promise, like the 
former, has not been kept, 
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Mr Travers may have done, or neglected to do, to promote the 
interest of his fellow-citizens on questions not involved in the 
great political and party struggles in which he has borne an active 
part. We have but one duty to perform—to defend as we may 
the facts upon which he has endeavoured to throw discredit, and 
to show that even the opinions of Mr Travers are but feeble 
authority against the overpowering evidence of truth. 

We should take no shame to ourselves if, in an account of 
such magnitude as that of City local expenditure—with no 
slight impediments to overcome in obtaining the necessary data, 
a person in the position of the City Solicitor, with unlimited 
means of access, not only to every document of the Corporation 
of London, but with friendly assistance from every quarter 
interested in the maintenance of the present system, should 
have succeeded in detecting many errors, and some even of 
serious amount. We had to deal first with a body of men who 
annually pass a resolution in the shape of a standing order 
(passed again this year) that no officer of the Corporation shall 
show any of its books or papers to any persons not members of 
the Corporation without leave or license of the Court,—and 
among parochial authorities, with some like Mr Alderman Gibbs, 
priding themselves upon their irresponsibility, and who would 
rather at any time give up a tooth than produce an account. 

But even with free access to official returns, we knew before- 
hand, from previous statistical researches, that absolute accu- 
racy was unattainable. The annual accounts of the parochial 
unions are made up to the 25th of March; parish accounts 
generally to Christmas. The City Corporation accounts pre- 
sented to parliament are made up at all seasons of the year ;— 
the account of paving and lighting to September 29; the 
account of mooring chains to July 25; Bridge House Estates to 
August 14; City police to December 31. 

Even in returns prepared by government offices, the statis- 
tical inquirer will find extraordinary discrepancies. For ex- 
ample, we stated, from various sources of authority, the number 
of parishes in the City at one hundred and twelve ; but the last 
population returns say one hundred and ten—including, with 
the inns of court, a population of 125,008. The returns of the 
Poor Law Commissioners give only one hundred and nine 
parishes, as included in the three City unions, and yet a popu- 
lation of 129,249; the districts compared not being of precisely 
commensurate extent. We have often spent many hours over 
similar points of difference without being always able to arrive 
at a solution of the difficulty. 

With all these disadvantages we submitted our two accounts 
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of the local expenditure of the City of London and the parish of 
Marylebone to a scrutinizing auditof somewhat unusual severity, 
—and what was the result ? 

The first account—that of the local expenditure of the City 
of London—amounted to 984,473/. 14s. 1ld. In this the City 
Solicitor discovered an error in one of the items—the trophy 
tax. It was stated at 766/. 13s. 4d., the accurate amount at 
the time the Corporation Commissioners of Inquiry were sitting ; 
but the average expenditure of eight ml 1832 to 1839 
—is but 3721. 13s. 5d. In the account for the parish of Mary- 
lebone we had deducted the amount of burial fees, while we 
had added them in the case of the City. Both items, and per- 
haps that also of “ pew rents” (although the latter were strictly 
correct), would have been better omitted altogether, as im- 
material to the argument. 

These were all the bond fide discoveries of the City Solicitor, 
although he made many in imagination which had no existence ; 
and by a bold style of declamation, and ingenious special 
pleading, appears to have impressed an admiring auditory with 
the belief that the whole statement was full of the most ‘ lament- 
able errors.’ 

We shall not follow the City Solicitor through all the sophis- 
tries which enabled him to obtain this hollow and temporary 
advantage. We will briefly re-state the principal facts and 
figures, and show why they are irrefragable. 

The vast Trust Estates held in the City form the most strik- 
ing feature of the case. 


CHARITY FUNDS AND TRUST ESTATES FOR GENERAL PURPOSES HELD IN THE 
cIry OF LONDON. 
_—. & & 
Chartered Companies - - - - 85,685 18 8 
Parochial Charities - - - 38,708 8 6 
THE CORPORATION OF LONDON. 
é. s. d, 
City Estates : - - 62869 3 6} 
. a 7,982 4 44 
Bridge-House Estates - 36,793 11 8} 
Various Charity Estates 3,298 9 7 
—_——— 110,943 9 23 
CITY ROYAL HOSPITALS, 
St Bartholomew's Hospital 30,132 9 8 
Christ's Hospital - - 49215 5 4 
Bridewell Hospital . 8,634 5 0 
. Bethlem Hospital - - 15,817.19 3 
St Thomas's Hospital - 24,963 16 2 
———_—_—128,763 15 5 


gr to 


364,096 11 94 


The City Solicitor did not venture to deny the correctness of 
the above. ‘The figures are taken from the official digest of the 
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Charity Commissioners’ Reports, and the account of “ City 
Cash” for the year 1841. Here, at least, large as is the amount, 
there is no exaggeration. A very slight examination will show 
that the amount is even understated. It has always been a de- 
fect in the constitution of Commissions of inquiry that they have 
never been entrusted with adequate powers to effect their ob- 
ject. By an indirect process in Chancery, the Charity Com- 
missioners could obtain an account when other means failed ; 
but they were clearly not in a position to follow up every case 
in which concealment might be suspected with a rigid investiga- 
tion or a suit in equity; and hence, in many instances, their 
limited authority was openly set at defiance. It was defied, for 
example, in the case of the little parish of St Stephen, Walbrook. 
In the digest of the Commissioners’ Reports, the charity funds 
held by this parish are said to be nil, but the parish estates in 
the hands os Mr Alderman Gibbs (now the sole trustee), are 
known to amount to 800/. per annum. At the instance of the 
Charity Commissioners, a suit was commenced in 1829 against 
Alderman Gibbs and James Pelly Atkins (son of the late Alder- 
man Atkins), but from various causes was allowed to drop. ‘The 
same suit, however, has now been taken up (with the permission 
of the present Attorney-General) by one of the parishioners ; and 
the public spirit of the party alluded to, Mr Rock, cannot be 
rated too highly, when we consider the ruinous expenses in 
which, in all similar cases, a private prosecutor is sought to be 
involved. 

Mr Alderman Gibbs has put in a reply to Mr Rock’s peti- 
tion, extending to thirty skins, or nine hundred folios, for a mere 
copy of which Mr Rock has had to pay 35/. While this is law 
in England; while a magistrate of the City of London can set, 
with impunity, the example of refusing to account, for twenty 
ames and find men calling themselves reformers to countenance 
him in so doing, on the plea of mere infirmity of temper, is it 


too much to suppose that among one hundred and nine parishes 


and eighty trading companies, there are other trustees of public 
money acting upon the same principles as Mr Alderman Gibbs, 
and perhaps with somewhat less honesty ?* 

We do not hesitate to express a conviction that the Trust 
Estates of the City of London, available for public objects, 
amount to a sum greatly exceeding what we have stated, and 
perhaps, in the hands of careful stewards, might be made to pro- 
duce 500,000/. per annum. 

Take the sum as we have given it, and see if the argument 
applies. ‘Three hundred and sixty-four thousand pounds per 

* In the ‘Times’ of Sept. 29, 1843, is an account of the embezzlement of 


6,183/. 7s. 9d., by a late receiver of St Thomas’s Hospital. 
Vou. XLI. No. II. 
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annum, it is not denied, are now realized by Trust Estates held in 
the City of London, designed for the relief of the poor, the cure 
of the sick and insane, the promotion of education and religion, 
and for other municipal objects, and this without including 
such an exceptional case as the endowments of St Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. 

What is done with the money? 

Supposing these funds in the three per cents (and a large 
proportion is so invested, while the whole may be considered 
first-class property well secured), the sum now realized would 
represent a capital of twelve millions sterling ! 

Let us call it ten millions sterling, and imagine this to be the 
amount of a government grant to the people of Birmingham or 
Manchester for the objects we have described—the relief of the 
poor, cure of the sick, moral and religious instruction, and gene- 
ral purposes. Imagine the “high public officers” of Birming- 
ham and Manchester to have fairly got possession of the money, 
and let us ask one question of City rate payers and English states- 
men: What would be said if, after the application of these more 
than princely revenues, it was Senvetel that the people of Bir- 
mingham or Manchester were more heavily burthened with local 
rates than any towns of corresponding extent and population 
throughout the United Kingdom? Yet such has been the 
result in the City of London; and we leave the reader to draw 
his own conclusion. 

There is no other case in the country, there is no such instance 
besides in the whole world, as a population of 125,000, burthened 
with local rates to the amount of 220,000/. (upon the lowest 
estimate), with fiscal exactions in every conceivable shape of an- 
noyance, and yet holding, chiefly for their own benefit, ‘Trust 
Estates to the extent of 364,000/. per annum. 

Let every fair allowance be made for the benefit designed for 
other than citizens by some of these endowments. The City 
hospitals, it is said, do not require a patient to be a citizen be- 
fore they admit a man with a broken leg; neither, it might 
be replied, do hospitals out of the City refuse to admit citizens 
when requiring immediate surgical assistance in similar circum- 
stances. There are, however, cases in which the City confers 
— advantages by its charities than it receives, and all such 
should be taken into the account. Still, we ask, is there any 


possible explanation of the problem, but that arising from a com- 
plicated system of costly government and wasteful expenditure ? 

The inaugural procession and dinner of the Lord Mayor costs 
the citizens, every 9th of November, 2,000/., and the City Soli- 
citor, in commenting upon the tureens of turtle soup and other 
provisions of the entertainment, apologized for it on the ground 
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that the cost per head was really insignificant, as compared with 
the expense of a dinner party at his own table. There is another 
mode of considering the cost: 2,000/, spent in one day in idle 
pageantry and vulgar ostentation, and a poor stranger, penniless 
and without a friend in the metropolis, dying with an incurable 
disease, carried out of St Bartholomew’s hospital by the servants 
of that institution, and left in the public street, to perish or ex- 
cite the commiseration of passengers by his sufferings, because 
all the wealth of the wile City of London is insufficient to 
ape one hospital ward in which an incurable patient may end 
iis last hours in peace, without hindering the reception of pa- 
tients for whom there may be hope of recovery.* 

There are few things more strange than the self-complacent 
credulity of the poorer class of freemen in the City, who, not- 
withstanding a visit every week in the year from some rate or 
tax collector, and the too evident fact that whoever may profit by 
the existing system they do not, but remain poor, yet allow 
themselves to be deluded into the belief that they are privileged 
and protected beings, and that their interest is in some way or 
other identified with that of the ruling body. They find them- 
selves, without at all comprehending the matter, shut out from 
the enjoyment of one of the richest inheritances ever known to 
have nr from ancient times,—bequeathed by their own 
ancestors. They see the presentations to schools which should 
educate their children engrossed exclusively by the dependents 
of rich men, and the patronage often sold before their eyes to the 
highest bidder. When sick they find themselves so cared for, 
that if admitted into one of their own hospitals it is only as a 
pauper, chargeable to the parish at the rate of nine pence per 
day. We say if admitted, and put it hypothetically, for nume- 
rous are the cases which hospital regulations exclude, and hence 
the subscriptions of benevolent men to City dispensaries and free 
hospitals in Greville street. They see the funds bequeathed for 
the relief of the poor rendered whilly inefficient; 90,000/. per 
annum collected in poor’s rates, and yet the public called upon 
to support good Samaritan societies, or institutions like that in 
Play-house yard for the nightly reception of the destitute. On 
the broad earth there is no class of men who have more reason to 
complain of the mal-administration by which they have been 
defrauded of just rights, and yet these very men boast of City 
charters as the sole bulwarks of liberty, that we are told are yet 
left to the people in these days of “ centralization.” 


* We refer to the case of John Brown before related, dismissed from the 
hospital, and received into the workhouse of the West London Union in 
June 1838, and immediately attended by Dr Lynch. 
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It is not too much to assume that fifty years of wise and eco- 
nomical administration of the Trust Estates of the City would 
have by this time entirely obviated the necessity of collecting a 
single shilling in local rates. What is their present amount ? 
We have before published a table for 1841, we now give one for 
the following year. 


Exrenpirore of Locat Rares in the City of Lonpow, for the Year 1842. 





POLICE: 


Total expended - - 41,351 4 3 | 
Paid by the Corporation 12,309 8 10 | 
| 


£. 


29,041 15 


POOR | 
of the City of London Union : - - 52,722 0 { 
» » East London - - : - 16,213 0 } 
” ” West ” ” = be - 
Proportion of Poor rate expended separately by 
the parishes (1843) - - - - 6,734, 0 


15,103 0 


pe tie peta | 90,772 0 
SEWERS - ° “ ~ ° . . M 12,991 17 
From the Consolidated Rate: 
Licatinc - - - - - 10,626 3 6! 
Pavine - - - ° - ° 17,409 511 
CLEANSING - - 3,633 17 O 


Sundry artificer’s work for the above 791 17 +O 


32,461 3 
Other charges from the Consolidated Rate: 
Salaries to officers - - - - 2,140 11 O| 
Stationery and sundries - 1,320 1 2} 
Life annuities, &e. - - 2,747 0 0} 
Widening streets - - 2,582 19 0 
Law expenses - - - 693 12 0 


WARD RATE, 
out of which the Chamberlain has ex- 
pended 7,595. 3s. 8d. in the years 1840, 
1841, and 1842, one-third - - ° - 


l 177,282 14 OU 
(The above are given from Parliamentary Returns, annually | 
presented; the following must be regarded as an approx. | 
imate estimate only, no annual returns being published.) | 
TITHES AND CHURCH RATES 
of eighty-two parishes, according to the returns of 1833 | 
(No. 757) - - - : - : . - - | 
‘Twenty-eight parishes omitted, say- 9-9 - 2. 2 2 
Trophy tax, average of eight years, 1832 to 1839 = - i 
—_ watering and other voluntary rates, as for the Inns of court, 
c., Say = - - - - - 


1 
| 231,896 1 


The City Solicitor did not fail to point out that the expendi- 
ture of the City Commissioners for the sewers apd the consoli- 
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dated rate was less in 1842 by 20,000/. than in 1841. ‘There is 
no reason the fact should be withheld, and we may add that by 
placing the sum contributed by the Corporation to the police 
(11,007,192/.) among the rates, and by deducting it from the Trust 
Estates, we made in our former statement the Trust Estates of 
the City appear less, and the local rates more than their exact 
amount, by the same sum. We have now further reduced the 
former statement by omitting the item of 8,400/. for Easter 
offerings, burial and registration fees, as an immaterial element 
of the inquiry. 230,000/. in local rates, and yet 364,000/. per 
annum in Trust Estates for the same class of objects, are sums 
sufficiently large to show that something must be wrong in City 
administration, and for the present we need not pursue this part 
of the subject into the details of the indirect local taxation of the 
City, from which other revenues are derived. 

e will now simply enable the reader to compare the above 
expenditure with that of the Parish of Marylebone for the same 
year, as we did in the former instance for the year 1841. 


Exrenprrure of the Parisu of Mary.esong, for the Year 1842, from Local 
Rates and other sources of income. 


County rate - - - - : 
Police - ° - : 27,049 18 
One-fourth paid by Treasury 6,762 9 


20,287 9 
Superannuated Watchmen - 20 14 


The Poor - - - - - 

Lighting . - 10,494 15 6 

Paving - - 17,077 8 10 

Cleansing : : i 9 

Sewers rate (as assessed by the Westminster 
Commissioners) - - - 

Street watering - - - 2 ‘s+ «+ = 

Clergy and establishment expenses of seven churches 

Registration - ° - - : . 

Rate collectors’ commission - - - : 

Stationery, printing, and collectors’ receipt stamps 

Interest and annuities for borrowed money. - 

Law charges -  - : - : 

Naming streets, &c. : - 5 

Repairs, rents, and sundries - - - 

Salaries of court officers - 7 2 


— 
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a 


ae 
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142,169 
6,000 


Bonds paid off and loans returned + . - . 
in treasurer's hands < - £6,387. 
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The following is a corresponding account of the Income of the 
Parish of Marylebone during a period of four years :— 


INCOME 
OF THE 


PARISH OF MARYLEBONE 








Whence arising. 





Rates collected by the Vestry, in- io &@ » &» «&  & @ S « 
cluding police, county, paving, 
cleansing, watering, and pos | 
rate, with old arrears - 122,071 1: 126,912 1é 126,710 13 126,010 14 

Sewers’ rate, collected by the Ww est- | 
minster Commissioners* . 1,761 7 | 10,687 18 2,377 6 8,478 

Fines and paving compositions - 1,949 19 5] 1,555 13 1,533 1,757 

Rents - 471 2 3) 666 5 6 451 663 

Breeze, ashes, ‘and other materials | 
sold - 4,096 3 2) 3,970 § 2,950 3] 2,114 

Payments from parishes on the south 
side of Oxford street - 204 204 204 3 204 

Burial fees - - - 1,538 d 1,407 1,336 1,235 








| 1 
Pew rents - - - 19: 1,838 11 & 4,944 3 4,772 








9 |150,243 8 140,507 18 9 | 145,235 


Several items in the above account, as, for instance, that of 
‘breeze and ashes” and “ pew rents,” are not, of course, to 
be considered local burthens. Pew rents are voluntary pay- 
ments; but in Marylebone they are applied in aid of church rates, 
and reduce their amount, to the great relief of Dissenters 
in that district. No tithes are collected in Marylebone. The 
Easter offerings claimed are 1s. for each house once in three 
years. abhun has few or no charitable endowments. 
The whole of the charity trusts of the county of Middlesex, 
as reported by the Commissioners, amount annually but to 
31,4401. 16s. 11d. 

Any one may verify the above statement with but little 
trouble, as the accounts for Marylebone are published half-yearly, 
and include a summary of the whole burdens of the parish, ex- 
cepting the sewers rate, which is collected by the nr Sell 
Commissioners; from the nature of the case it is impossible to 
give a statement of the income of the city for a similar period. 
There are no accurate returns of the large sums collected in 


* These figures represent the amount meal by the Wenndases Cele 
sioners, of which between 98 and 99 per cent. was collected. 
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tithes and church rates, and various other items, and but one 
return of the income derived from charity estates. 

It cannot be said with the slightest deference to truth (although 
the assertion has been frequently made), that our object in this 
comparison is to reform the City upon some continental plan of 
‘centralizing despotism.” The local government of Maryle- 
hone is a representative institution, not certainly framed upon the 
best conceivable model, but in every sense of the ca much 
more a representative institution than the Corporation of London. 
The constitution of the vestry of Marylebone is wholly demo- 
cratic; every rate payer has a vote, pee the elections are annual, 
with vote by ballot. 

It is impossible to draw a fairer parallel, for the area of Mary- 
lebone is more than twice the extent of the City, and the popula- 
tion greater. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF THE CITY OF LONDON 


AND THE 


PARISH OF MARYLEBONE. 





Number of | Area ac- Rental to 


District. Inhabited | cording to} Local rates. 
Houses. | Rickman. 


} e 
Police Rate. 











City of London: 
97 parishes Within the 
alls - - - 54,62 
13 parishes Without the | ; } 
alls - - - 68,682 | (approximate) 
13 ex. parochial inns of | estimate. : 
court - - - 4,700 | 125,008 16,080 600 acres} £225,000 £1,020,000 
— | average of 4 yrs) 
123 | | (1840 to 1843). | 
Marylebone (Parish) : | 138,164 14,169 | 1490 ,, £131,250 | 783,204 
(The borough of Marylebone | } 
includes the parishes of Maryle- 
bone, Paddington, and Pancras, 
comprising a population of 
293,100.) 


| 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 








The difference between the area of Marylebone and the City 
will perhaps best be understood by the following diagram. 
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THE CITY OF LONDON. 
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The outer lines show the extent of the one Parish of Mary- 
lebone, and the inner lines that of the City of London, as 
divided into three parochial Unions. 

With this diagram before us there is fair ground for the 
assumption that the local charges for paving, lighting, cleansing, 
watching, &c., ought to be considerably less in the City than in 
Marylebone. The contrary rule we need hardly say prevails ; 
and yet, very much to our surprise, an attempt has been made to 
set aside the evidence of facts and figures upon one point b 
a process of reasoning, we know not how to describe, but which 
has certainly the merit of some novelty and ingenuity. 

In the last Report upon the city police, the Commissioner, 
Mr D. W. Harvey, has these observations :— 

‘¢ As the cost of the city police, especially when contrasted with 
similar appointments, is also made the subject of animadversion, it 
is desirable that the public, and especially the rate payers, should be 
disabused in this respect. The total cost of the city police (includ- 
ing some serious items which it is hardly fair to place to our annual 
expenditure) is 41,3511, which including commissioner, officers, and 
men (543 in all), is 762. per head,—while the cost of the Marylebone 
police (181 men) exceeds 112/. per head. If the force of the city 
police were restricted to the number originally proposed (300) when 
the amalgamation of forces was under consideration, the total cost 
would be many thousands per annum less than at present, so that in 
fact we have nearly double the strength at a far less average charge 
than what is imposed upon the important district of the metropolis 
just named.” 


This penance. as it stands, conveys a very different mean- 


ing to that which we presume was intended to be expressed. 
The inference to which it seems to lead is altogether erroneous, 
and the public were immediately set right upon the subject by a 
correspondent of the ‘ Times.’ 


‘«‘ By a comparison of the number of persons employed in the 
metropolitan police (4,685) with the total expenditure for 1843, 
289,322I., the cost per head is 61/.; the same comparison of the 
number employed in the City police (543) with the expenditure, 
exhibits a cost per head of 76/., being 15/. more for each man in the 
City of London than the metropolitan district; making an extra 
charge yearly to the City of 8,145/. above what the metropolitan 
police would cost them, and a yearly saving to the metropolitan 
police district of 70,275/., as compared with the charge of the City 
police.” — Times, March 7, 1844. 


Mr Harvey no doubt intended to say that the cost of the 
Marylebone police to the rate-payers of Marylebone is 112i, 
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per head upon the number employed, and to produce this result 
he divides 20,272/., the amount of the Marylebone police rate, 
by I8L; but here also he is wrong, and wrong both in the fact 
itself, and the use made of it. 

The only authorities that we can hear of for the figures 181 are 
the report of a local committee, of which Mr Tufnell was chair- 
man,—a report founded upon very loose and inaccurate data, and 
a petition presented by that gentleman to the House of Com- 
mons. ‘That report and petition having led to official inquiries 
into the subject, we now now that the average number of police 
employed in Marylebone parish, instead of 181, is nearer 300 
The number at the time the subject was brought under 
discussion (April, 1844) was 266, while on special occasions 
additional police are always sent into the parish, and the number 
is sometimes more than doubled.* 

This, as we have before explained, is one of the great advan- 





* The number of Police on day and night duty in the Parish of Saint Mary- 
lebone, 13th April, 1844, was as follows :— 


MEN. 
The D Division supplied, ofall ranks. " - 165 
» © ‘ ‘ 


11+ 
44 
46 


Total ‘ ; ; 

The A Division furnishes occasional patrols to the above Divisions, who do 
duty in Marylebone parish. 

On any public occasion or annual exhibition extra police are furnished to the 
parish; for instance:— 

The Prize-Cattle Show: to which twenty selected men are appointed from the 
force, to keep order and prevent robberies. 

The Botanical Gardens, at the Exhibition of Flowers, receive similar aid. 

At the elections in 1837 and 1841 fifty men were sent into the parish from the 
S Division on each occasion; and from the E Division twenty-six men daily on 
the nomination and election days, and seventy-nine men on the declaration day ; 
making a total of one hundred and eighty-one men from both divisions. 

At the Chartist meetings in the month of August, 1842, the following divisions 
furnished men to preserve the peace in Marylebone parish. 

T Division . . 80) at Paddington station, to assist in Marylebone if 
Vv id 50 needed 

N . + 100 at Harcourt-street station 
a er 100 pat Marylebone lane 
: 5 
4 ; ays 3 mounted men 


400 

+ The eleven men from the C Division do duty in Oxford street, opposite to 

that portion of it belonging to Marylebone parish, and occasionally have to act 
there. 
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tages of a consolidated force over the old watch. Without 
leaving any district unprotected, a sufficient number of police 
can always be detached from the main body to move to the spot 
where their presence is most required. ‘The city police act upon 
the same rule, but confine it to their own limited area. On the 
day of the Lord Mayor’s show we find more of the city police in 
the line of procession than in streets comparatively deserted, but 
what would Mr Harvey have said to the ‘ Westminster Review,’ 
if, after pointing to the fact that the inhabitants of the quiet 
ward of Broad street contribute 2,147/. to the city police rate, 
we had adopted his own mode of reasoning, and told the public 
that the city police cost the people of Broad street 200/. per 
head, because there are occasions when ten policemen cannot be 
found on duty in the whole ward. 

The people of Broad street are well aware that the safety of 
their property depends quite as much upon the protection of the 
surrounding districts as upon that of their own immediate neigh- 
bourhood. They do not ask that a thief shall be apprehended 
only at their own doors, and not in Cheapside. They would 


prefer that every thief should be caught before he could penetrate 
into the ward; and upon the same ground, every reasonable man 


in Marylebone is content to pay, not merely for the police of 
Marylebone, but something towards the expense of watching (in 
part for his own benefit) the suburban districts, for which an ade- 
quate sum could not otherwise be raised. ‘This expense is greater 
than it need be, because the City of London does not contri- 
bute one single shilling towards the object. 

The cost of the metropolitan police is greatly inereased by the 
river division of the force, with which the old ‘Thames police have 
been incorporated. ‘The City of London would be exposed to 
depredation along the whole line of its river boundary were 
there no police on the river, and yet it bears no portion what- 
ever of the expense. But this is not all, and even the preceding 
diagram gives no adequate idea of the extremely limited area 
protected by the city police. In the first place, a very consider- 
able portion of the ground is occupied by the twenty-three inns 
of court, enclosed on all sides, and protected by watchmen of 
their own. The outer and inner Temple, for example, although 
liable to the police rate, exclude the city police, and employ 
watchmen of their own.* So dothe parishes of St Bartholomew 
the Great and St Bartholomew the Less, Ely place, and similar lo- 
calities, shut in at night with gates. So do the Bank of England and 
the East India House, buildings covering no inconsiderable space ; 





* About twenty—chiefly Scotchmen. 
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and few of the private and joint stock banks commit their pre- 
mises at night to the exclusive vigilance of the city police. 

There are other reasons why the duty of watching the city 
might be comparatively easy, were it not for the present — 
of isolated and independent organization. The houses being 
crowded, asingle gas light will expose a burglar to much greater 
chances of observation than in Marylebone. In the city there are 
few open areas by means of which a thief may effect an entry 
in the basement; the shops and warehouses are filled with mer- 
chandise, not so easily convertible as articles of gold and silver 

late, and these (the most coveted by burglars) are found chiefly 
in houses at the west end. 

The argument is not at all weakened by the fact that the day 

opulation of the city is much greater,than the night population. 
rere are only committed at night; and the natural a 
tion of pickpockets is to resort to theatres and other public places 
of amusement; especially fashionable places of resort, none of 
which are in the city. Ona Sunday, when the city is deserted, 
and the citizens are found chiefly in the parks—or on a Whit 
Monday, when some thousands of them are at Greenwich in the 
morning, and at theatres in the evening, they have no protection 
from Mr Harvey. One step beyond Temple bar, and he aban- 
dons them to their fate—that is, to the care of the Metropolitan 
Police Commissioners. 

Mr Harvey alludes to the comparatively small amount of 
property stolen in the city, as far as it can be ascertained from 
commitments—a test which proves nothing; but there is no one 
test of comparison that will show the city police to be more efficient 
than the force of the Metropolitan Police Commissioners. Out 
of the city the amount of property stolen is less, and what is 
more to the purpose, the proportion of it recovered by the 
police is rather greater than in the city. 


Fgtonizs committed in the Merrororis during the Year 1843. 





| : Loss per 
son, | Of Helontes (Bead bY pro- 
Population. | to the | Petty stolen 


: and not re- 
} Population. covered. 


— Amount of Stolen Pro- | Number of 
District. perty. Felonies. 


a 





£ 
City Police Dis- |First loss, 8,353 
trict - + |Recovered 1,407 £ 
rab 6,946 1,229 125,008 1 in 102 
Metropolitan Po- | First loss 28,264 j 
lice District - | Recovered 5,419 H i 
——- 22,865 ' 12,683 ' 2,032,458 | riniéo | o 23 














We have prepared this table from the criminal returns of the 
metropolitan police (statistical documents of great value, from 
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the minuteness of the information they afford and their excellent 
classification)* and the late report of the City Commissioner. 

We see in the latter that Mr Harvey complains of the daily 
influx of evil disposed persons, who come into the city “ to seize 
what is unguarded, rat to trepan the unwary.” In the name of 
wonder, to what other place would he have them go? For many 
* miles in and round the metropolis it is the only spot where they 
can escape the unpleasant intensity of a gaze fixed upon them 
from 4,685 pair of eyes. We once visited the House of Corree- 
tion at Brixton, and found ourselves in a yard where all the 
juvenile delinquents sentenced to the treadmill were drawn up 
against a wall, while a division of the metropolitan police marched 
by and looked in their faces. ‘The object was, that when sus- 
picious characters were seen prowling about the streets they 
might be known. What was the practical moral of this Brixton 
lesson to the parties it instructed ?—“ When we leave Brixton we 
must rob in the city.” ; 

We will not pursue the argument, but sum it up in a few 
words. ‘The City Corporation had the opportunity of reducing 
the burden of the old watch to 24,0007. when the amalgamation 
of the force was proposed; they might at the same time (if they 
had confined their opposition to that point), have secured a 
popular element in the new police system by getting the Lord 
Mayor, for the time being, made an ex officio commissioner of 
police for objects connected exclusively with the interests of the 
city. They have thrown away 20,0001. per annum of the money 
of their fellow-citizens, and what have they gained in return ?— 
A system which offers only the lowest minimum of security for 
person and property—a system which renders the city a common 
centre and place of refuge to all the thieves of the metropolis, 
who become inconveniently known to the authorities in Scotland 
yard ;—a system, which by the protection it thus affords to those 
who, with the tact of country gipsies, know better than to rob 
near home, offers a direct encouragement to crime, and is un- 
doubtedly a cause of the increase of criminal commitments in 
the metropolis. As to the amount of co-operation between the 
two forces, the true indication of its character and extent is the 
esprié du corps of Mr Harvey’s report. As far as accord may 
be required for police objects between the Court of Aldermen 
and the City Commissioner, everybody is aware that the City 
of London Corporation is a house divided against itself. 

The moral evils arising out of a bad police system are searcely 
second to those of an abuse of public charity. We observe 
that the Mendicity Society and the City Commissioner 





* It is much to be regretted that corresponding returns are not prepared 
annually by the City. 
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of Police are both agreed upon the encouragement given 
to vagrancy by such institutions as that of Playhouse yard, and 
generally by indiscriminate relief; and there is but one step from 
vagrancy to crime. We would again, therefore, call attention to 
the progress of pauperism in the City of London Union under the 
influence and practical direction of their chairman, Mr Alder- 
man Gibbs. 

Expenditure of Poors-rates in the Three City Unions. 


|City of London| East London West London 

| Union. Union. Union. 

| Parishes 98) Parishes 4 Parishes 7 
Population 55,967 Population 39,655 Population 33,627 
| 


| 
| | 





Average of the years . - > 
1834, 1835, and 1836, 
before the parishes 
were united 

After the union 


| 59,941 19,233 17,522 


1839 42,739 15,824 11,683 
1841 
1842 

_ 1843 


47,292 14,993 14,402 


52,722 16,213 15,103 
35,693 16,785 14,524 


| 
1840 | 44,952 14,883 13,931 


It will be seen from this table of the expenditure during the 
last four years, that poor rates in the city will soon exceed 
the amount collected under the old system. Already the amount 
is nearly the same,* and the new law is pee a failure. 

We know not a more extraordinary phenomenon than that a 
man who has become so proverbial as Mr Alderman Gibbs as the 
champion of irresponsibility should be allowed, up to the present 
moment, to beard the public, his parishioners, the highly-talented 
and respected rector of St Stephen’s, and the poor-law commis- 
sioners, and to keep principally in his own hands the patronage 
connected with an expenditure of 55,000/. per annum, of which 
30,000/. is given in out-door relief. The case is one, however, 
which should be explained, because it enables us to answer the 
question more than once put to us, What has the administration 
of poor rates to do with the Corporation of London? 


* Besides the poors rate administered by the three unions, about 6,000/. 
is expended separately by the parishes. 

The parishioners of St Martin Ludgate have petitioned that they may be 
taken out of the union, finding that their poor rates have risen to 
18s. 103d. per head of the population of their parish, while in the East 
London Union they are only 7s, 10d.—See the ‘Chronicle’ of Jan. 26, 1844. 
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Mr Gibbs is alderman for one of the rotten wards of the city 
(Walbrook) containing but two hundred and sixty-six houses ; 
and as alderman for life he cannot be displaced. He is elected 

uardian for the parish of St Stephen (containing fifty-six 
amerer by the ownership clause of the poor-law amendment 
bill (a clause of very questionable propriety although in some 
instances it has worked well), which gives six votes for one to 
those who hold six times the most property in the parish, 
whether as trustees or freeholders, and these are now Mr Atkins 
and other personal friends of Mr Alderman Gibbs. As a magis- 
trate, he is able to assist the Union in various emergencies, and be- 
comes, therefore, the most eligible candidate for the chair. As 
chairman, he has a double vote, the most influence over all the 
patronage of the Union, and hence, with good business habits 
and some suavity of temper, he easily acquires, in an unwieldy 
Board of one hundred and eleven members, a party sufficient 
to maintain his position.* 

Mr Alderman Gibbs is not a man to offend against the con- 
ventionalities of private life, but if we consider him as an admi- 
nistrator of public funds, a magistrate to protect and punish, one 
whose especial duty it is to caution apprentices and others 
brought before him against the beginning of those irregularities 
in aecounts which often end in breach of trust —where, as 
reformers, should we seek for terms sufficiently strong to charac- 
terize an example and principles which are a seandal to the age ? 
Let us seek the appropriate sentiment in the Morning Chronicle 
of Dee. 25, 1843 :— 

“Moved by Mr John Travers, and seconded by Mr Wilcocks, and 
resolved unanimously— 

“ That the thanks of this wardmote be presented to the Worshipful 
Michacl Gibbs, Esq., alderman of the said ward, for his able and 
efficient performance of the duties of « magistrate of this city, and 
for his kind and impartial conduct in presiding over this wardmote.” 

The City Solicitor defended the expenditure of the City of 
London Union; and indeed, for every other abuse in the City, 
noticed in our pages, he had explanations or apologies to offer, or a 
justification ; but while he hesitates, and very naturally, to pre- 
sent them in print, we will onl briefly notice one or twe misre- 
presentations of the facts and figures of our former article, which 
his skill as an advocate enabled him to turn to successful account 
with some well-meaning men who gave themselves no trouble to 
investigate our statement for themselves. He showed that in 








* The secretary of the Margate Bathing Infirmary—the affairs of which 
have made some noise—is Mr Paul, who, through his friend the treasurer, 
Mr Alderman Gibbs, is also one of the clerks of the City of London Union 
and registrar of marriages. 
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one of our items the figures we had given—15,191/.—made the 
cost of the police of Marylebone for 1841 less by 5,000/. than the 
average, and this was called ‘deliberate falsification.” There 
was, however, no error, and no desire or intention to understate 
the burdens of Marylebone. We were not giving an average of 
years, but an account of actual money paid in the year 1841. It 
so happened that the sum paid to the police by the parish was 
less than usual in 1841, by about the same sum that the sewers’ 
rate was more than usual that year. The arrears owing, if men- 
tioned, would only have perplexed the argument. ‘There were 
corresponding arrears owing in the city, which we equally 
omitted.* 

The charge made against the Revenue Committee of 1835, 
and Mr Williams, the member for Coventry, was wholly un- 
warranted. ‘The several items of their report upon the expenses 
of the mayoralty were given upon the authority of returns made 
by the officers of the on the originals of which were imme- 
diately copied and carefully authenticated by Mr Williams. 
The authority for the estimated rental of the Mansion House 
(four per cent. upon the value of the ground and seven per cent. 
upon the outlay), was the late Mr William Montague (Clerk 
of the City works).+ No one item relating to the fees or duties of 
the officers of the Court was introduced into the ‘ Report’ with- 
out a corresponding return; the Committee merely placed the 
items in a column and added them together. Mr C, Pearson, we 


* The arrears of police rate owing by parishes in the city for 1842 were 
on the 31st of December, 4,072/. 6s. 10d. (see P. R. 492.) The following 
table shows the arrears of Marylebone :— 

Merropouitan Porice—ParisH of MARYLEBONE. 








Warrants Issued. Amounts Received. Amounts Outstanding. 





jth Maryle- 3th Trea- From From the | 
bone. sury. Marylebone. | Treasury. | Marylebone. | Treasury. 


& a & 





&. « &i & d. i. 
19,580 2 0 | 6526 0 | 19,580 2 
20,210 14 0 | 6736 0 | 20,210 14 ae ee 
20,382 0 O | 6794 0} 15,191 0 5 5191 0 0 
20,192 18 6 | 6730 4 | 20,287 9 2 5096 9 0 
20,638 8 0 | 6879 4 | 20,415 13 5 5319 4 0 


ecook 














+ Report of the Clerk of Works on the per centage on the value of 
ground and building expenditure in relation to the Mansion House:— 


To the Worshipful the Committee to inquire into the Salaries, Fees, &c. 
of the Officers of the Corporation. 

GeENTLEMEN,—Understanding it is your desire that I should state in writing 
the information I gave to the Committee, when I had the honour of attending 
them, on the customary allowances by way of rental on the value of ground and 
expenditure for building, I beg leave to report that the general allowance is con- 
sidered four per cent. on the value of ground, and seven per cent. on building 
expenditure. I have also further to report, that | am of opinion the annual 
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are informed, had been, at his own request, made an honorary 
member of the Revenue Committee, but did not act. He was at 
that time seeking to win “golden opinions from all kinds of men,” 
and he gained them from many by attacking the credit of the 
documents which might otherwise have led to the extensive re- 
forms he had himself advocated in former times ;* reforms much 
more extensive than the Corporation have yet been induced to 
effect, either from the progress of opinion in their own body or 
the pressure from without.+ 








value of the coachhouse and stables occupied by the Lord Mayor at the City 
Mews is 501. 

It having also been intimated to me that my opinion is required as to the 
annual value of the state coach and the state barge, I beg leave respectfully to 
state that they are subjects with which, in point of value, I am totally unac- 
quainted. I remain, Gentlemen, 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 
Witi1aM Montacve, 
Clerk of the City’s Works. 


Office of Works, Guildhall, June 13, 1835. 

* The following is extracted from the minutes of the Court of Common 
Council :— 

“ Notice of motion by Mr Charles Pearson, February 11, 1830.—That it is just and 
expedient, in consequence of the increased value of the circulating medium, to re- 


duce the allowance made to the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor and the several 
Committees of this Court; and also such of the salaries and gratuities of the offi- 
cers of the Corporation as have been raised since the year 1797, and whose duties 
and services have not been increased in proportion to the appreciation of the cur- 
rency in which they are paid; and that it is further expedient, at the present pe- 
riod of general distress, to apply the savings to be effected by such reductions in 
aid of the rates now imposed upon the inhabitant householders of this city.” 

+ The members of the Corporation have sought to shelter themselves 
from the facts and figures of the ‘ Westminster Review,’ by encouraging the 
City Solicitor to treat them as merely incidental to a private quarrel. We 
have no private quarrel with Mr Pearson, with whom we have never inter- 
changed a word in our lives. He has chosen to call the writer of the article 
an “anonymous slanderer ;” but slander is falsehood, and falsehood usually 
confined to private conduct. Our observations related exclusively to the pub- 
lic conduct of public men, and, as far as Mr Pearson was concerned, to facts 
notorious to every householder of the city. The constructive imputation 
of inconsistency may have appeared uncharitable; but it was not in the 
nature of slander, and it was not made anonymously. From the number 
of proofs of our article sent round in all quarters for correction, the name of 
the author was known to half the members of the Common Council before 
it was published; and Mr Richard Taylor, one of the Common Council, had 
written permission (in a correspondence to which Mr Pearson referred) to 
mention the name to every person it might concern. After the article was 
reprinted by subscription, Mr Pearson applied to us for the names of all the 
subscribers to the fund, the managing committee, and even for a list of all 
the subscribers to the ‘ Westminster Review.’ This we were not at liberty 
to give; and the latter, we need hardly say, was quite out of our power. 

When the City Solicitor stated, at the Mansion-House dinner (see the 
‘Times’ of October 23), that the statements thus put forward were made by 
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The expense of the mayoralty, including capital sunk and lost, 
is fairly represented by the figures of the Revenue Commit- 
tee, 25,034/. ‘The present annual expense is fairly repre- 
sented by the figures we gave, 20,0007. It may, as the City 
Solicitor tells us, be somewhat less in 1850, when certain offices 
fall in (not now saleable), if new — be not made; but 
we shall be much surprised if the whole system lasts so long. 

We have before shown (No. 80, p. 301) that there was no 
ground whatever for the assertion that we had charged the City 
Solicitor with deriving an “enormous income from persecuting 
the poor.” His nett income, he tells us, as returned to the 
Income ‘Tax Commissioners, is 2,100/.; the gross emoluments, 
therefore, arising from the office and the business of the various 
committees connected with it were probably understated in the 
* Westminster Review’ as “somewhat less than 3,000/.” 

The argument was not directed against his emoluments in- 
dividually, but against the aggregate expenditure of the City for 
various heal offices, and enormous “ disbursements” for law 


charges. 

Offence was taken at the expression, “Where the bill of the 
City Solicitor would end if all his charges under the head of each 
account were given, we know not.” As the Corporation does not 
trouble itself to obtain a return of the aggregate cost of all the 
law suits in which its various committees are engaged, we can 
only repeat the phrase, and say what the amount is we know not; 
but here is a return of the nature and number of causes in which 
the Corporation was concerned on the 24th of February, 1842. 

House of Lords - - 
Court of Appeal -— - 
Court of ee | - - 
Equity Court of Exchequer 
Court of Queen’s Bench - 
Court of Common Pleas - 
Guildhall Sessions - . 
Surrey Sessions - - 


_ 
Kr NR AOSD = 


Kent Sessions - 
The Mayor’s Court 


38 


men “who did not believe their own assertions,” and further, that the 
Lord Mayor’s allowance was “insufficient” for the objects of a becoming 
hospitality, it was thought advisable to reprint and circulate Mr Pearson’s 
own letter to the papers in 1830, complaining of the amount of that very 
allowance. ‘That any one of Mr Pearson’s observations, at the dinner 
alluded to, should, under such circumstances, have been called “a bold, 
mendacious assertion,” will therefore excite no surprise. The phrase was 
a harsh one, but the City Solicitor is surely more than a match for his 
—— im the use of hard words, and needed not to have appealed to 
public sympathy on that head. 
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SOLICITOR’S STATEMENT OF CAUSES. 


Mr Solicitor did this day (24th February, 1842), pursuant to the 32nd Standing 
Order, lay before the Court a Statement of Causes and Prosecutions directed by 
the several branches of the Corporation, and other material business before him, 
with the present state of such Causes, Prosecutions, and other business. 


Read, and ordered to be printed in the Minutes of Proceedings sent to 
every Member of this Court ; and the same is as follows :— 





Title of Causes. 


In what Court. 


In what Stage. 


By whom ordered. 











Skinners’ Company v. Irish Society 
and Corporation of London - 

Irish Society v. the _bemaaad bad 
Derry - - - 


The Mayor, &c. ats. Pomfret - 


” ats. Reynolds 
v. Crawshay 
Ex parte Mayor, &c. of 


The like - 
The Mayor, &c. ats. “Parkins & Wife 


v. Combe - 
Combe ’v. Mayor, ae. of London 
Porterage - 
Combe v. Mayor, ke. of London 
Metage - 
The Mayor, &c. v. Wood - 
Exparte the Mayor, &c. of London 


The Mayor, &c. v. Sheriff - 


The Queen v. Fry and others - 


‘* v. Myer Albert - - 
* v. Stowell - 
9 v. Hutchinson and others 
-~» v. Lucey - - - 
v. Flowers - - 
Doe demise Mayor, &c. v. Roe - 


Shaw, Bart. v. Bennet - - 
The Mayor, &c.v.Osborn  - 
pet ats. Warburton 


v. Pewterers’ Comp. 
Quested ‘ats. Hampton - - 
Sandell v. Holmes - - 
McLean and another, ats. Harris 
McLean ats. Harris - + 
The Queen v. Peat - - - 


eo v. Smith and another - 
en v. Turk and others - 
we v. Johnson and ancther 
a wv. Jarvis - 
v. Juer and Jenvis 
Hobbs v. Sheriff - - 
» vw. Whitehead - 
Shaw, Bart. 0. Dale - 





House of Lords 


The Court of 
Appeal - 


Chancery 


” 


” 


Exchequer 
(Equity) 


Queen’s Bench 


Common Pleas. 
” 


” 
” 


Guildhall See 
sions - 


. at f 
Surrey Sessions. 
Kent Sessions. 


The "Mayor's 
Co - - 





Appeal stands 
for hearing - 


For argument 
on Bill of Ex- 
ceptions - 

Proceedings in 
Masters Office 

Answer filed -> 

Bill filed - 


Proceedings in 
Masters Office 


Answer filed - 


” 


” bs 
Bill amended - 
Answer filed - 
Proceedings in 
Masters Office 
Verdict for 
Plaintiffto be 
turned into a 
special case - 
Defendants to 
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When speaking of the amount of Trust Estates in the City, 
we asked— What is done with the money? We now see what is 
done with some portion of it; but let us ask another question. 
Suppose some of the above suits to continue long enough to 
exhaust entirely the funds by which they are now supported, 
how long will it be before the solicitors employed by the 
respective parties persuade their principals to abandon an_un- 
profitable contention about the privileges of City, or Com- 
pany, and adjust their differences by an appeal to the Legisla- 
ture, and by supporting some simple and comprehensive measure 
of municipal reform ? 

The aie is one to which we shall return, and we will not, 
therefore, now discuss questions which might be raised in dis- 
interested quarters, and have in some cases been started to 
incidental items in our aggregate account of the City Income, 
such as the precise amount of freedom and livery fines paid to 
the trading companies. For any possible errors arising from such 
a source let the reader strike off ten, twenty, or if he please, 
fifty thousand pounds; upon no possible mede of honest compu- 
tation can the aggregate income of the City of London, as given 
in the following condensed summary, be reduced in amount. 


Corporate and Parocutat Income of the Crry of Lonpon for Pusric Ossects, 


Trust Estates—for the relief of the poor, cure of the sick, educa- 
tion, religion, and general purposes - - - - - 
Local rates (for 1842) - - - - - - - : 
Coal and metage duties—Street and market tolls (corresponding 
with the justly obnoxious “ Octroi” system of the continent.) - 
Freedom and livery fines, fees and other charges for corporate 
and trading privileges - - - - : - - 
Port of pam 1 and conservancy of the river - - - - 


£900,000 


That much of this income is so fixed in its application, by act of 
parliament, by charters, or by the will of testators, that its des- 
tination cannot be changed, we never denied; but surely it is 
time for the Legislature to inquire whether these vast public 
revenues are adequately secured, and with whom now rests the 
patronage they confer. 


W. E. H.+ 





+ As the name of the writer of the foregoing has been brought somewhat 
semewnar | before the public, although very unnecessarily, and has not 
unfrequently been confounded with that of individuals to whom he is not 
even personally known, it may be desirable to explain that Mr Edward 
Hickson, of the Court of Common Council, and the writer, are different par- 
ties, and inno way related. Mr William Edward Hickson was formerly a 
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*,* In the reprint of the article on the ‘Corporation of London and 
Municipal Reform’ there occur the following 
ERRATA. 
Page 26.—“ 8s, per bushel” should read “8s. per score bushels,” and “ 4s, per 
bushel,” “ 4s. per score bushels.” 
53.—In the sixth item ofthe account given at the top, four commas (,, ,,) 
have been omitted under the words “for disbursements.” 
58,—There is an error of addition :—“ the remaining forty parishes” should 
have been “the remaining thirty parishes.” 


” 


” 





Art. XI.—1. An a into the Currency Principle; the 
Connexion of the Currency with Prices, and the Expediency 


of a Separation of Issue from Banking. By Thomas ‘Tooke, 

sq., F.R.S. Longman, 1844. 

2. An Inquiry into the Practical Working of the Proposed 
Arrangements for the Renewal of the Charter of the Bank of 
England, and the Regulation of the Currency. With a 
Refutation of the Fallacies advanced by Mr Tooke. By R. 


Torrens, Esq., F.R.S. Smith, Elder, and Co., 1844. 


M& TOOKE is known to all who are conversant with the 

discussions of the last twenty-five years on commercial 
topics, as an authority, on all such subjects, of the highest order. 
Beyond, perhaps, any other man, he brings to the considera- 
tion of mercantile phenomena an intimate practical knowledge 
of the elements upon which they depend, combined with habits 
of reflecting, or, to give the operation its proper name, of theo- 
rizing, which qualify him to discriminate and analyse the 
influences of those various elements. Owing to this union of 
epg Page those who are interested in such inquiries have 
ound in his various publications (and particularly in the ‘ His- 
tory of Prices,’ which is a summary of them all) a scientific 
explanation of those complex and apparently anomalous phe- 
nomena of prices, which the commercial history of the last 
half century presents in so great abundance, and which, until 
shown by him to be exemplifications of those very principles and 
laws with which they seemed to conflict, were perplexing even 
to those who best understood the subject, and often dangerously 





partner in a wholesale firm of the same name, but has long ceased to en- 
gage in mercantile pursuits, and is only connected with the City as an 
owner of house property. 
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misleading to those who did not. The opinions, therefore, of 
Mr Tooke upon the questions raised by the new ministerial 
scheme for the reform of the currency are entitled to an atten- 
tive, and, from all who are capable of appreciating what he has 
previously written, a respectful hearing.* 

In the first of the pamphlets named at the commencement of 
this article, Mr Tooke has taken the field against the system 
of doctrines on which the ministerial measure is founded, and 
which derives its commonest designation from the names of two 
of its most distinguished supporters—Mr Jones Loyd and Mr 
Norman. To represent the other side of the dispute, we have 
prefixed the latest pamphlet of the indefatigable Colonel Torrens, 
who was, we believe, the first promulgator of the theory in 
question, and who has come forward as its champion against 
“‘ the fallacies advanced by Mr Tooke.” 

For any influence which further discussion can have upon the 
decision of parliament, it is evidently useless. Parliament has 
made up its mind. The measure of Sir R. Peel has been re- 
ceived with approbation by nearly all, in parliament and the 
press, by whom any opinion has been expressed on it; and with 
acquiescence, if not satisfaction, by the public. There is not 
the smallest chance of its undergoing material alteration in its 
way through either house, That the attention, therefore, of 
thinkers should be directed to the views contained in Mr 
Tooke’s pamphlet, is of importance rather as a matter of abstract 
discussion, essential to the right understanding of commercial 
phenomena, than with a view to any direct practical result. 
The question has ceased to be a practical one, and cannot again 
become so for ten years to come. But it involves highly im- 
portant questions of theory; the practical bearing of which, as 
of all theories, far transcends the limits of any single applica- 
tion. 

What was affirmed by Cicero of all things with which phi- 
losophy is conversant, may be asserted without scruple of the 
subject of currency—that there is no opinion so absurd as not 





* We should have deemed it superfluous to re-assert Mr Tooke’s claims 
to attention, if we were addressing only persons in some degree conversant 
with the subject ; but others may have received an erroneous impression 
from a flippant attack, continued through two numbers of a weekly paper 
somewhat extensively read. The assailant, who appears to think that strong 
writing consists in contemptuous language, has not deemed it necessary to 
prove himself a competent judge, by either answering or showing that he 
understands any one of Mr Tooke’s arguments or statements. 
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to have been maintained by some person of reputation. There 
even appears to be on this subject a peculiar tenacity of error 
—a perpetual principle of resuscitation in slain absurdity. 
There are at this day numerous persons who can read and write, 
and some who think themselves oracles of wisdom, who see no 
harm in emancipating a paper currency from the restraint of 
convertibility, and from every definite principle of limitation, pro- 
vided only that it is grounded on the security of actual pro- 
perty ; forgetful that even the assignats were issued on'no less a 
security than the principal portion of the soil of France, and 
that a paper so guaranteed 1s no more protected from deprecia- 
tion, if issued in excess, than the land itself would be if offered 
for sale in unusual quantity. There are writers of pretension, 
not only out of Bedlam, but even, we can assure Sir Robert 
Peel, out of Birmingham, who think it the duty of the legisla- 
ture periodically to degrade the standard (or to authorize an 
increase of inconvertible paper exactly equivalent) in proportion 
as the progress of industry creates an increase of productions 
and a multiplication of pecuniary transactions. But it is not 
against these extravagant aberrations that it is now necessary 
to contend. In the discussions which we are here concerned 
with, both sides admit, that the proper standard of currency is 
the precious metals, at an unalterable mint valuation; that a 
pound (precisely as stated by Sir Robert Peel) should mean a 
fixed quantity of gold of a given fineness; and that no one who 
has contracted to pay that given quantity, should be allowed on 
any pretext to discharge his debt by paying a smaller quantity, 
or making over paper equivalent to a smaller quantity. Gold 
is not an ideally perfect standard—a commodity absolutely un- 
changeable in cost of production ; but it approaches nearer to 
that abstract perfection of a measure of value, than any other 
production of nature or industry ; and if it were far more sub- 
ject to fluctuation than it is, it would be less so than the policy 
ofa government,—especially one which takes for its principle 
of guidance “ the wants of trade,” which in this case simply 
means the convenience of debtors. 

Assuming then—as conceded by all persons whom it is at 
present necessary to reason with—that the value of a paper 
currency must be maintained at par with the coin which it 
professes to represent, and that to effect this the issuers must 
be compelled to give coin for their notes whenever demanded ; 
there is an ulterior question, on which those who are entitled to 
be considered authorities on the principles of the circulating 
medium, part company. According to one opinion, steadiness of 
value in a paper currency is sufficiently secured by ready and 
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immediate convertibility. This was, until lately, the prevailing, 
if riot the exclusive doctrine, among those by whom the theory 
of money had been successfully cultivated. Within the last 
few years another doctrine has sprung up, of which Colonel 
Torrens was, as we have said, the originator, Mr Loyd, Mr 
Norman, and Mr M‘Culloch among the chief propounders, and 
to which Sir Robert Peel and his cabinet have become pro- 
selytes. 

According to this doctrine, the check of convertibility acts 
too slowly, and admits of great mischief from excess of issues 
before it begins to operate. Convertibility, it is contended, is 
a security only against permanent depreciation. When an 
increased issue of paper has sunk the value of the currency 
below its regular proportion to the currencies of other countries, 
the exchanges turn, gold becomes an article of export, and, to 
obtain it, notes are returned upon the Bank. But the increase 
of issues has, in the meantime, raised prices; which, when the 
excess of paper is removed, relapse to their former level. ‘This 
is already a mischief; it deranges mercantile calculations, 
creates unexpected gains to some at the expense of others, and 
adds to the gambling character in a certain degree inherent in 
all the great operations of commerce. But the evil seldom 
ends here. All advance of prices tends to encourage specula- 
tion; especially when the same cause which creates the advance 
(being increased issues made by bankers, in the form of in- 
creased advances to their customers) occasions, as its very first 
effect, a reduction of the rate of interest. The conjunction of 
—s markets and a low rate of interest leads to speculative 

urchases, by which the rise itself is heightened and prolonged. 

he rise, however, not being grounded on any permanent cause 
of increased price (such as a deficiency of supply) ; in proportion 
to its continuance, the fall, when the tide turns, is from a greater 
height, and also to a lower depth. Those who during the rise 
of prices obtained credit upon the apparently increasing value 
of the goods which they held, are only enabled to fulfil their 
engagements by parting with the goods at almost any sacrifice, 
and prices sink for a time as much below their accustomed rate 
as they had previously been raised above it. 

To avert these evils, in the opinion of Colonel Torrens and 
Mr Loyd, and we may now add of Sir Robert Peel, something 
more than convertibility is necessary. Their remedy is to 
place the issuers under a legal impossibility of ever increasing 
their issues (beyond a certain moderate minimum), except in 
exchange for bullion, which, if refused to them, would probably 
be sent to the mint and coined. By this contrivance the paper 
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currency is prevented from being arbitrarily increased. It can 
only, under such a system, be extended, when, if the augmenta- 
tion were not made, an equivalent increase would probably take 
place in the portion of the currency which consists of coin. 

But it is not enough, according to these authorities, to pre- 
vent increase of issues, otherwise than in exchange for bullion; 
it is also necessary to prevent the currency from being dimi- 
nished, otherwise than by not re-issuing the notes which are 
presented for payment. Under the present system, the Bank, 
when it finds its treasure leaving it, does not remain passive, and 
allow the exchange of notes for specie to go on until, the needful 
contraction having been effected, the drain stops of itself. It 
becomes alarmed, and endeavours by calling in its issues to stop 
the efflux of bullion in an earlier stage. It diminishes its loans 
to merchants, depriving them in a period of falling prices of the 
accustomed accommodation, which is then more than usually 
necessary. Or it throws some of its securities upon the market, 
and by absorbing a portion of the capital which is seeking 
investment, deprives the merchants of an equivalent amount of 
pecuniary advances. By either process, it raises the rate of 
interest and increases the difficulty of obtaining loans, at a 
period which is already one of pressure; thus heightening all 
the evils of a commercial revulsion. 

By the plan proposed, that of compelling the issuers to keep 
their securities at a fixed amount, and to let the currency con- 
tract or expand only by the exchange of gold for notes and of 
notes for gold, the paper will, according to this theory, be 
preserved exactly the same in quantity as the metallic money 
which would otherwise circulate in its place; this identity of 
quantity being, it is supposed, indispensable to secure identity 
of value. 

It is generally assumed, as essential to this mode of regu- 
lating the currency, that the privilege of issue should be con- 
fined to a single establishment. But the rule of holding an 
unvarying amount of securities, and of issuing notes beyond 
that amount only in exchange for bullion, might be applied to 
a multiplicity of issuers; and a scheme for that purpose was, 
in fact, devised by Colonel Torrens. Sir Robert Peel cuts the 
knot by prohibiting to the country banks any issues whatever 
beyond the average of the last two years. He does not apply 
to them, as he does to the Bank of Saatent. the other half of 
the proposed system, by preventing arbitrary diminution as 
well as increase ; either because he thinks that in preventing 
over-issue he has guarded sufficiently against revulsion, or 
because he deeras more minute precautions superfluous in an 
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arrangement which is avowedly preparatory to the suppression 
of all banks of issue other than the Bank of England. 

Under the system thus established, we are confidently told 
that the calamity of almost periodical recurrence, commonly 
known by the name of a ‘‘ commercial crisis,” will be greatly 
diminished both in frequency and in severity. Some permit 
themselves to use language which at least seems to import 
that these convulsions will be rendered impossible. Colonel 
Torrens looks upon the measure as one which “will effectually 
prevent the recurrence of those commercial revulsions, those 
cycles of excitement and depression, which, as Mr Loyd has 
so felicitously explained, result from the alternate expansion 
and contraction of an ill-regulated circulation.” He admits, 
indeed, that undue speculation, and the consequent reaction, 
might prevail to a great extent even under a metallic currency. 
But he attributes to the measure now proposed, an efficacy in 
counteracting those evils, sufficient to constitute that measure 
“the most important and the most salutary, as regards the 
reform of our monetary system, which has been brought under 
the consideration of parliament since the act of 1819 for the 
resumption of cash payments.” 

We shall examine presently how far the measure deserves to 


be considered—again in the words of Colonel Torrens—as 
‘the reform of a banking system hitherto, — the most 


defective in Europe.” But whatever may be its recommen- 
dations, that of preventing, or even greatly alleviating com- 
mercial revulsions, can scarcely be one of them; since commer- 
cial revulsions are as frequent and as disastrous where this so 
bitterly-condemned banking system does not exist. Not to 
mention Amsterdam or Hamburg, the currency of France 
differs as little from a purely metallic currency as that of any 
civilized country can well do in this industrial era. France 
has no country banks of issue, no notes below twenty pounds 
(a large sum measured by the standard of French incomes), 
and nobody has ever imputed to the single issuing body which 
exists in France, any depreciating action on the currency. Even 
the custom of making payments by cheques is not yet generally 
adopted. Metallic money is the common medium of payment. 
Yet commercial revulsions are as severe, in proportion to the 
amount of mercantile business, in France as in England, and 
fill quite as large a space in public discussion and in the 
meditations of statesmen and of economists. An evil common 
to all commercial countries, in the ratio of the extent of their 
transactions, cannot depend upon a cause peculiar to England 
and the United States. What a currency actually metallic does 
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not prevent, it is impossible that making the paper conform 
exactly to the variations of a metallic currency can cure. 

As the notions of persons unacquainted with trade on what 
constitutes a commercial crisis are generally rather vague and 
obscure, we will, before going further, state as distinctly as 
possible what are its principal characteristics. 

A commercial crisis is the recoil of prices, after they have been 
raised by speculation higher than is warranted by the state of the 
demand and of the supply. Speculation is almost always set in 
motion by something which affords apparent grounds for expect- 
ing either an extra demand or a deficient supply. But the antici- 
pation may, in the first place, be erroneous; in the second, 
however rational it may be, the speculation (especially where 
the prospect of gain is considerable) is very likely to be over- 
done, each speculator conducting his operations as if he alone 
knew the circumstances on which the hope of profit is grounded. 
The rise consequent upon the speculative purchases attracts 
new speculators, insomuch that, paradoxical as it may appear, 
the largest purchases are often made at the highest price. 
But at last it is discovered that the rise has gone beyond the 
permanent cause for it, and purchases cease, or the holders 
think it is time to realise their gains. Then the recoil comes ; 
and the price falls to a lower point than that from which it had 
risen, because the high price has both checked the demand, 
and, by stimulating caedinntienn or importation, called forth a 
larger supply. Besides, many of those who during the high 
price have contracted engagements, which they trusted to a 
further rise for givingthem the means of fulfilling, are unable to 
hold on until the crisis is past, but must sell at any sacrifice. 

When this series of effects is confined to some one article of 
commerce, individuals may be ruined, but the mercantile 
world generally is not disturbed. When, however, as in 1825 
and at several other periods in the present century, the opening 
of new markets, or some expected deficiency of supply extending 
to various important articles, has set speculation at work in 
several great departments at once, the spirit is apt to become 
general, and other commodities rise in price without an 
reasonable cause whatever. In such cases, the ultimate pe 
sion is most extensive and calamitous. 

As long as the seasons vary, as markets fluctuate, and 
men miscalculate, or the passion of gain (as in gamblers) 
over-rides their calculations, so long will these alternations of 
ebb and flow, these “ cycles,” as Colonel Torrens calls them, 
“of excitement and depression,” continue. They are worse in 
America than in England, because American commerce is con- 
ducted in a more gambling spirit; they are worse at Liverpool 
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than in London, for the same reason. But whatever aggravates 
the natural fluctuations of the markets, or creates fluctuations 
when they would not otherwise exist, increases both the fre- 
quency and the destructiveness of such convulsions. This 
the corn laws do; and it is one of their principal evils. This 
it is also affirmed that the currency, as at present regulated, 
does ; and the merit claimed for the system now to be intro- 
duced is, that this artificial cause of fluctuation will be cut off. 

It is here that Mr Tooke and the authors of the new scheme 
are irreconcilably at variance. He denies in toto the evils 
imputed to the existing system. 

he imputations are—First: That the banks, by arbitrary 
extension of their issues, raise prices; and thus create fluctu- 
ation, and speculation, and ultimate revulsions, where such 
would not otherwise exist. 

Secondly: That when speculations have commenced from 
causes unconnected with the banks, they, by extending their 
issues, concurrently with the rise of prices, prevent the rise 
from being checked in an early stage. And when the rise of 
prices, by its operation on the exports and imports, has caused 
an efflux of gold, they hasten to stop it by a contraction of the 
currency equal to or beyond the previous expansion; which 
contraction being effected by a forced operation upon the loan 
market, aggravates the difficulties of persons already distressed. 

Mr Tooke disputes both these assertions. 

He denies that an extension of issues can be arbitrarily 
made by the banks; or that, if made, it has any necessary 
tendency to raise prices. 

He denies that, when prices are rising, the extension of 
issues, which frequently takes place simultaneously, retards 
the action of the causes which tend to check the rise; or that 
by preventing such increase of issues, improvident speculation 
would be earlier arrested, and the consequent calamities con- 
fined within a narrower range. 


It is at once seen that this controversy involves a very 
important question in the theory of currency; one, indeed, 
which has not, to our knowledge, been subjected to thorough 
examination or put precisely in issue before. This question 
is—With what limitations, if any, the proposition is true that 
an increase in the quantity of the currency raises prices ? 

That it is true in some sense and in some circumstances, no 
one thinks of disputing ; but that it is a universal principle, 
and true without any ‘eaitation, may perhaps have been too 
easily taken for granted. 

If—to adopt an illustration sometimes used—every person 
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in England were to awake one morning with a sovereign in his 
pocket, no one could doubt that the rise of prices would be 
immediate. All or most would hasten to expend their sove- 
reign, either for pleasure or profit; and as there would be no 
more commodities to be distributed than before, each would 
bear a higher price. 

On the other hand, suppose that a foreigner lands in Eng- 
land, bringing with him five thousand pounds in gold. This 
additional purchasing power, being brought into the market, 
would raise prices, butat first only the prices of those commodities 
which it was employed in purchasing. It might happen not 
to be employed in purchasing anything, and then it would not 
raise prices at all. We scarcely think that any one would 
contest the possibility, at least, of the case described by 
Mr Tooke in the following passage. We quote from his 
‘History of Prices,’ because the statement of the same prin- 
ciple in his pamphlet is somewhat more imperfect, and gives 
an advantage to Colonel Torrens to which we do not think 
that the merits of the case entitle him :— 

‘«¢ That an additional issue by the Bank of a million or of five mil- 
lions on securities, would, ceteris paribus, reduce the market rate of 
interest, may be granted; but it is not self-evident, or consistent with 
experience, that prices of commodities would therefore necessarily 
rise. The persons who obtained such an increased price for their 
securities as induced them to sell, would doubtless, upon receiving 
the money, seek some other investment for it. There might not be, 
nor would it be likely that there should be, anything in the state of 
supply and demand in the markets for commodities to induce persons 
not habitually in them nor so disposed, to speculate in goods ; while 
the probability is, and such has been the course of experience, that, 
as by the supposition the market rate of interest in this country 
would, by such an operation of the Bank, be depressed below its or- 
dinary rate relatively to other countries, there would be every induce- 
ment to the individuals who thus had their capitals disengaged to 
seek investment in securities abroad, whether public or private. As 
there would not, by the operation of the Bank, be necessarily any 
additional inducement to export commodities, the capital to be trans- 
mitted abroad for such investments would be remitted in bullion. The 
effect, therefore, of the issue of the million or five millions of bank 
notes by the Bank, might merely be their return upon the Bank for 
bullion to be exported. This was, in point of fact, the process in 
1834, when the Bank increased its securities by between three and 
four millions, and reduced its treasure by the same amount; while 
the markets for commodities, although the rate of interest was low, 
and the facility of credit complete, were in the most quiescent state 
possible, and the corn markets falling.”—History of Prices, vol. iii, 
pp. 373-4. 

Or suppose another case, of frequent occurrence. A country 
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bank issues an extra amount of notes in advances to farmers, to 
enable them to hold their corn, in hopes of getting a higher 
— With the notes received from the bank the farmer pays 

is rent, and withholds the corn by the sale of which he would 
otherwise have paid it. But, for every farmer who has not sold 
his corn, there is a miller or corn dealer somewhere who has 
not bought it. The notes which this miller or corn dealer was 
prepared to pay, he now puts into deposit, or repays to the 
banker from whom they had been borrowed. By as much as 
the one is enabled to postpone his sale, by so much does the 
other his purchase. There may have been not a pound more 
expended in consequence of the transaction, nor any action on 
prices, except to render more gradual the rise which was taking 
place from other causes in the price of corn. 

If the declaration of innumerable witnesses merits any con- 
fidence, the modus operandi of country issues must very often 
be of this sort. The country bankers unanimously disclaim 
any arbitrary power over their issues, and declare that in cer- 
tain states of the markets they cannot extend their circulation ; 
if they attempt it, the increase comes back to them, either in 
deposits or by being presented for payment. They are, it may 
be said, interested witnesses. But they must mean something 
by this assertion. It cannot be a mere falsehood. It is con- 
firmed, too, by many persons of the greatest experience, who 
have no interest in banks of issue,—Mr Samuel Gurney, for 
example, and the late Mr Rothschild. There must be some 
fact at the bottom of what is asserted. It may be a fact par- 
tially stated or misunderstood, and they may be entirely wrong 
in their explanation of it. Buta fact of some sort there must be. 
We have not seen, on the other side of the question, any attempt 
to clear up the difficulty, or show the origin of the supposed 
mistake. We have met with nothing except a flat denial. 

For our own part, we see no incredibility in the assertion of 
the bankers. We believe it to be in the main correct. It appears 
to us perfectly consistent with the theory of the subject. 

The notion that every increase in the amount of the circulat- 
ing medium must raise prices, proceeds, as it seems to us, upon 
the erroneous supposition, that an increase of money must be 
an increase of purchasing power. 

The purchasing power which determines prices is of two 
kinds,—ultimate purchasing power, which determines perma- 
nent prices; and the portion of that power which is in actual 
exercise at a given time; this determines the fluctuations of 

rices. 

The ultimate purchasing power of the community is, in the 
words of Mr Tooke, “the quantity of money constituting the 
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revenues of the different orders of the state, under the head of 
rents, profits, salaries, and wages.” We think he should rather 
have said their “gross incomes,” to include that portion of 
their receipts which is employed in replacing material, and in 
renewing machinery and buildings as they wear out. The 
whole of these incomes is destined to be, and is, expended in 
purchases, either for personal consumption or for reproduction. 
Theaggregate of money incomes, compared with the whole annual 
produce of the country, determines general prices, as between 
the dealer and the consumer. If you add to the currency in a 
way which increases the aggregate of incomes, you raise prices ; 
but this condition can be satisfied by nothing short of a per- 
manent increase* of the quantity of money in the country ; 
either from an influx of the metals, caused by a diminution in the 
cost at which they can be produced and imported, or from in- 
creased issue of an inconvertible paper currency. We say in- 
convertible, because it is admitted that of that alone could any 
increase have the character of permanence.+ 

But though an extension of issues may not increase the 
aggregate money incomes of the community, nor raise general 
prices between dealer and consumer, upon which prices all 
dealers depend for their ultimate returns, and on the antici- 
pation of which they necessarily ground all their transactions 
with one another; some may suppose that it must increase the 
money demand for commodities at the particular moment ; be- 
cause the person who obtains the bank notes does so for the 
purpose of using them, and may be supposed to bring them 
immediately into the market and make purchases to their full 
extent. 

This opinion seems to us to rest upon a great misconception 
of what constitutes the money demand for a commodity. 

It seems to be thought by many people that the purchase of 
commodities implies the direct transfer of so much money from 
hand to hand in return for so much produce ; and that the limit 





* To be scientifically accurate, it must be admitted that if the increased 
issues were made in advances to employers of labour (for instance, in a loan 
to a manufacturer, who expends them in the direct payment of wages to his 
workpeople), there would be, to that extent, as long as the expenditure was 
going on, an increase of the aggregate money income of the community, 
and hence a corresponding rise of prices. But this supposition is not appli- 
cable to our present currency, of which the smallest notes are of too high a 
denomination to be employed, in any extent worth considering, for the pay- 
ment of wages. 

+ We may add, with Mr Tooke, that the issues of a Government paper, 
even when not permanent, will raise prices ; because Governments usually 
issue their paper in purchases for consumption. If issued to pay off a por- 
tion of the national debt, we belieye they would haye no such effect. 
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to the possible demand for a commodity at any moment, is the 
quantity of money then and there waiting to be exchanged for 
it.* With this mode of thinking it is no wonder that any one 
should suppose that whenever you add to the money at that 
place physically present, you add as much to the demand, and 
consequently to the price. But this is a very inadequate 
notion indeed of what constitutes purchasing power. 

The purchasing power of an individual at any moment is not 
measured by the money actually in his pocket, whether we 
mean by money the metals, or include bank notes. It con- 
sists, first, of the money in his possession ; secondly, of the 
money at his bankev’s, and all other money due to him and 
payable on demand; thirdly, of whatever credit he happens to 
possess. ‘To the full measure of this three-fold amount he has 
the power of purchase. How much he will employ of this 
power, depends upon his necessities, or, in the present case, 
upon his expectations of profit. Whatever portion of it he does 
employ, constitutes his demand for commodities, and deter- 
mines the extent to which he will act upon price. 

Now, of these three elements of money demand, the first 
alone is grounded upon a corresponding amount of money ac- 
tually in esse. ‘The second, or the deposit at his banker’s, is 
in part grounded upon actual money, namely, to the extent of 
about one-third, that being the proportion which prudent 
bankers profess to keep in their coffers to meet the drafts of 
their depositors. The third element of money demand, 
namely credit, has no basis of actually existing money at all. 
It is an additional money demand, created over and above that 
which is constituted by all the money in actual circulation. 
But it is exactly as operative upon prices as the money itself, 
provided the possessor chooses to make use of the purchasing 
power which it confers. This explains why periods of general 
confidence, when large prospects of gain seem to be opening 





* There is (as it seems to us) an almost whimsical exemplification of this 
common fallacy in Colonel Torrens’s pamphlet, which we have not room to 
extract, but which those who wish to refer to it may find in pages 10—17, 
Having assumed, for the purposes of his argument, that Birmingham has a 
metallic currency composed of one million sovereigns, he says, “ conse- 
quently the prices of commodities within the district would be governed by 
the power of effecting purchases to an amount not exceeding 1,000,000I.,” 
forgetting that the million sovereigns may serve, by successive payments, 
to represent and circulate incomes to the amount of many millions, and 
that it is this, and not the one million of sovereigns, which constitutes the 

urchasing power of the community. We admire the ingenuity and po- 
emical acuteness of Colonel Torrens, which have never been more highly 
manifested than in this pamphlet; but we think in this particular instance 
he will find, on reconsideration, that he has built an elaborate superstruc- 
ture upon a foundation of sand. 
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themselves, and when there is a disposition among dealers to em- 
ploy not only all their money but all or much of their credit in 
enlarging their operations, are attended with so great a rise of 
general prices. The effect is sometimes ascribed to the bills 
of exchange and other transferable paper which these transac- 
tions generate, and which are said to perform the functions of 
currency. Those who use this language mistake the effect for 
the cause. Bills of exchange are mere evidences of credit. 
The credit itself is the operating cause. It is manifest that 
when buyers are willing to employ their credit as well as their 
money in making purchases, their demand for commodities 
becomes so much greater, and prices must rise. ‘They would 
rise if no such thing as a transferable acknowledgment of debt 
had ever been known in the country. 

We may observe, parenthetically, that these considerations 
remove the puzzle which has been made of whether deposits, and 
cheques, and bills of exchange, are to be considered as money. 
With those who think that money alone confers power of pur- 
chase, these questions are very pertinent. When they ask 
whether deposits, or whether anything else, is money, they 
mean, does it operate on money prices? If it does, they think 
it a necessary consequence that it should be called money. 
But when once it is clearly seen that credit, so far as employed 
in the purchase of commodities, operates upon prices in 
exactly the same degree as money, the question what forms of 
credit should be called money, becomes extremely unimpor- 
tant. It would probably be best that no form whatever 
should be so ailek. 

If the views now stated be sound, it seems not easy to un- 
derstand how an increased creation of the written evidences of 
credit called bank notes, can, of itself, create an additional de- 
mand, or occasion a rise of price. Admitting bank notes to be 
money (which is, in truth, a mere question of language), what 
does the person do who issues them, but take so much from 
the third element of purchasing power, namely credit, and add 
it to the first element, money in hand—making no addition 
whatever to the total amount? More properly, he merely con- 
verts so much credit from an unwritten into a written, and 
from a cumbrous into a convenient, form. Bank notes are to 
credit precisely what coin is to bullion; the same thing, 
merely rendered portable and minutely divisible. We cannot 
perceive that they add anything, either to the aggregate of pur- 
preg * capi or to the portion of that power in actual exer- 
cise. ‘The person to whom the notes are advanced is proved 


by that very fact to have credit, and his requiring the advance 
Vou. XLI. No. I. Qa 
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proves that to that extent he intends to use his credit in mak- 
ing purchases. Is it supposed that having credit, and intend- 
ing to buy goods by means of it, he will be disabled from doing 
so because a banker is prohibited from one particular mode of 
giving him credit ? * 

It must be conceded, and Mr Tooke does fully concede, that 
if bankers, urged by competition or caught by the contagious 
confidence of spooniative times, make advances to persons who 
otherwise have not credit and cannot give good security, in that 
case the foregoing arguments do not apply. To that extent 
they do create a new purchasing power, a new demand, and, as 
its consequence, a rise of price. The American banks did 
raise prices by reckless advances; by lending money to per- 
sons who could not repay them. No one is more aware of 
this than Mr Tooke. fe is not, however, by their notes, as 


such, that banks thus misconduct themselves. Imprudent 
advances of their deposits, or of their private capital, or impru- 
dent indorsement and guarantee of the engagements of their 
customers, have precisely the same effect. All extension of 
credit, legitimate or illegitimate, tends, in proportion as it is 
made use of, to a rise of price. And all contraction of credit 


produces an equivalent collapse. 

That bank notes, as such, have any peculiar power on prices, 
we see no reason whatever to believe: and we hold with Mr 
Tooke, that when they are increased, their increase is a conse- 

uence of a rise of prices, not a cause. It is a known fact that 
the country issues almost invariably increase when the prices of 
agricultural produce are rising. he reason is, that the buyers, 
having larger payments to make, apply for more notes to make 
them with, it being the custom in the provision and cattle 
markets not to buy on credit, but to pay immediately in bank 
notes. A rise of other prices does not necessarily lead to in- 
creased issues ; because, in almost all other transactions between 
dealers, bank notes are already superseded by cheques, or book 
credits; and these would soon be introduced into the markets 
for agricultural produce, if the obtaining bank notes were ren- 
dered difficult. Even the small quantity of bank notes which 
are employed at the clearing house or elsewhere, to effect the 
ultimate liquidation of these cheques and credits by the pay- 
ment of balances, might, as Mr Tooke remarks, have their 
place supplied by exchequer bills (as in Scotland), or by drafts 
on the Bank of England. 

Whether the credit which necessarily exists in a commercial 





* See note, infra, page 595. 
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country assumes the form of bank notes or no, is, in short, a 
mere matter of convenience. In whatever form or vesture the 
credit is given, its influence on price is the same. He who has 
credit, and desires to employ it in purchases, will find the means 
of doing so without bank notes, and will act upon prices 
accordingly ; while if he does not think the time favourable for 
making purchases, even having the notes in his possession will 
not ieee him to do it; he will either keep them by him until 
they are wanted, or they will go into deposit. 

It appears, then, that any increase of issues which is likely 
to take place under the present system of convertibility, is in 
itself quite inoperative to raise prices,* and cannot, therefore, 
be an exciting cause of commercial revulsions ; but that a spirit 
of speculation, or an undue extension of credit, does raise 
prices, and raises them equally whether bank notes are gene- 
rated by it or not; and that by preventing the increase of bank 
notes during such periods, nothing would be done to check the 
rise, since it is not bank notes which, as it is sometimes ex- 
pressed, sustain prices, but the state of credit generally. No 
mode of regulating bank notes would either arrest the rise, or 
moderate the subsequent revulsion, which is always propor- 
tional. 

There is, however, one way in which the present administra- 
tion of the currency does heighten the evils of a commercial 
revulsion. The rise of prices in periods of exaggerated confi- 
dence checks exportation and greatly increases importation. 
A balance has to be paid in gold, and this is demanded from 
the Bank. To stop the drain, it hastily contracts its issues, 
that is, it sells securities and diminishes its loans, thus aggra- 
vating, in a period of difficulty, the already existing pressure 
upon the loan market ; and this, it is urged, will be prevented 
by the ministerial measure, since the bank will not be permit- 
ted to contract its issues, except by not re-issuing the notes 
which have been returned to it for payment. But, as Mr 
Tooke remarks, to attain this object it is only necessary that 
the bank should habitually hold so large a reserve of bullion as 
will admit of allowing any probable drain to proceed until it 
has reached its limits. hatever amount of reserve is needed 





* We say likely to take place—not any increase which can take place; 
because there have been instances, both with joint-stock banks and pri- 
vate bankers, of imprudent advances, on insufficient security, resembling, 
on a smaller scale, the gigantic mismanagement of the American banks. 
These must have tended, as we have already admitted, to raise prices : 
and though it was not peculiarly in their character of issuers that the 
banks thus misconducted themselves, their issues, no doubt, enabled them 
to do so on a larger scale. 
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for this purpose will be equally necessary on the plan of Sir 
Robert Peel, since the bullion, against which all notes beyond 
the fixed amount of securities are to be issued, must be suffi- 
cient to meet the greatest drain which can ever be supposed to 
occur. We shall see presently that, in reality, the amount of 
reserve which would suffice on Mr Tooke’s plan will not be 
sufficient on Sir Robert Peel’s. 

We think, then—although with unfeigned diffidence, consi- 
dering the high authorities by which we are opposed—that the 
reasons urged in recommendation of the contemplated changes, 
and in proof of the theory on which they rest, are all untenable, 
and that the system about to be adopted is in no way prefera- 
ble to the present system, if improved as Mr Tooke proposes, 
by making it imperative on the Bank to keep a larger reserve 
of bullion, But though not preferable, whether it is in any 
way inferior is another consideration. That question must be 
determined, not by its effects on price, for these we believe to 
be null, but by its operation upon the rate of interest, for that 
is real. Fluctuations of price do not, we believe, depend upon 
bank issues ; but the operations of banks, as of other money- 
lenders, of course act upon the loan market, or as it is impro- 
perly called, the money market ; in other words, upon the rate 
of interest, and what is almost synonymous, the prices of secu- 
rities. 

Mr Tooke does not share the common opinion, that increased 
issues, by _—— the rate of interest, operate as a stimulus 
to speculation. He thinks it a vulgar error 


“ That a facility of borrowing at a low rate of interest, not only 
confers the power of purchasing, but affords the inducement, ap- 
plies the stimulus to speculation in commodities. If by facility of 
borrowing be meant a laxity of regard to security for repayment on 
the part of the lender, there is every probability that money so bor- 
rowed will be hazardously, if not recklessly employed ; and whether 
in the purchase of shares, or of foreign securities, or of merchandize, 
or in any other mode of adventure or enterprise, or in mere personal 
expenditure, is a matter of chance, depending on the disposition and 
views of the borrower. Such borrowers are not stimulated to pur- 
chase commodities speculatively, merely because they can borrow on 
low terms; they are but too happy if they can borrow at all. But to 
suppose that persons entitled to credit are likely to be induced— 
stimulated is} the favourite term—by the mere circumstance of a low 
rate of interest, to enter into speculations in commodities (using the 
term speculation in its obnoxious sense), argues a want of knowledge 
of the motives which lead to such speculations. These are seldom, if 
ever, entered into with borrowed capital, except with a view to so 
great an advance of price, and to be realized within so moderate 9 
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space of time, as to render the rate of interest or discount a matter of 
comparatively trifling consideration.” —Pp, 81-2. 

“The truth is, that the power of purchase by persons having 
capital and credit is much beyond anything that those who are 
unacquainted practically with speculative markets have any idea of.” 

“A person having the reputation of capital enough for his regular 
business, and enjoying good credit in his trade, if he takes a sanguine 
view of the prospect of a rise of price of the article in which he deals, 
and is favoured by circumstances in the outset and progress of his 
speculation, may effect purchases to an extent perfectly enormous, 
compared with his capital.”*—P. 136. 

“ But why should this purchasing power be directed to the pur- 
chase of commodities, if there was nothing in the state of supply rela- 
tively to the rate of consumption, to afford the prospect of gain on 
the necessary eventual resale? The error is in supposing the digpo- 
sition or will to be co-extensive with the power. The limit to the 
motive for the exercise of the power is in the prospect of resale with a 
profit."—P. 79. 





* Mr Tooke illustrates this statement by some most remarkable instances, 
which we append, because they are also illustrative of what has formerly 
been said on the immense purchasing power which may be exercised, and 
the great rise of prices which may be produced, by credit not represented by 
bank notes, or even bills of exchange. 


«“ Among the earliest speculators for an advance in the price of tea, in conse- 
quence of our dispute with China in 1839, were several retail grocers and tea 
dealers. There was a general disposition among the trade to get into stock, that 
is, to lay in at once a quantity which would meet the probable demand from their 
customers for several months to come. Some, however, among them, more san- 
guine and adventurous than the rest, availed themselves of their credit with the 
importers and wholesale dealers, for purchasing quantities much beyond the esti- 
mated demand in their own business. As the purchases were made in the first 
instance ostensibly, and perhaps really, for the legitimate purposes and within the 
limits of their regular business, the parties were enabled to buy without the con- 
dition of any deposit ; whereas speculators, known to be such, are required to pay 
2l. per chest to cover any probable difference of price which might arise before the 
expiration of the prempt, which, for this article, is three months. Without, therefore, 
the outlay of a single farthing of actual capital or currency in any shape, they made 
purchases to a considerable extent; and, with the profit realised on the re-sale of 
a part of these purchases, they were enabled to pay the deposit on further quanti- 
ties when required, as was the case when the extent of the purchases attracted 
attention. 

“In this way, the speculation went on at advancing prices (100 per cent. and 
upwards), till nearly the expiration of the prempt, and if at that time circum~- 
stances had been such as to justify the apprehension which at one time prevailed, 
that all future supplies would be cut off, the prices might have still further ad- 
vanced, and, at any rate, not have retrograded. In this case, the speculators 
might have realised, if not all the profit they had anticipated, a very handsome 
sum, upon which they might have been enabled to extend their business greatly, 
or to retire from it altogether, with a reputation for great sagacity in thus making 
their fortune. But instead of this favourable result, it so happened that two or 
three cargoes of tea which had been transhipped were admitted, contrary to ex- 
pectation, to entry on their arrival here, and it was found that further indirect 
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But although the issues of banks may not have the effect 
imputed to them, of stimulating speculation by lowering the 
rate of interest, there is no doubt that the mode of issuing 
and the mode of recalling them may and does produce fluctua- 
tions in the loan market. 

Fluctuation is an evil in the interest of loans, as well as in 
the prices of commodities; and that is the best banking system 
(solvency and convertibility being first provided for) under 
which there is least liability to a fluctuations. 

In this respect it is Mr Tooke’s opinion that the system 
about to be introduced is decidedly inferior to the old :— 

“ That a total separation of the business of issue from that of 
banking is calculated to produce greater and more abrupt transitions 
in the rate of interest, and in the state of credit, than the present 
system of union of the departments.”—P. 124. 


The ground of this opinion deserves attention. 

It is a fact, attested by experience, that a drain of gold upon 
the Bank for exportation takes place in most cases mainly by 
drawing out deposits. As, in the proposed system, there is 
nothing to cause any change in this respect, we must suppose 


that this would still be the case, and that the demand for gold 
would be first felt by the deposit department. 
Now, under the args arrangements, in case of a run upon 


the deposits, the Bank has to rely, not only on the portion of 





shipments were in progress. Thus the supply was increased beyond the calcula- 
tion of the speeulators; and, at the same time, the consumption had been dimi- 
nished by the high price. There was, consequently, a violent reaction on the 
market; the speculators were unable to sell without such a sacrifice as disabled 
them from fulfilling their engagements, and several of them consequently failed. 

Among these, one was mentioned who, having a capital not exceeding 1,200/., 
which was locked up in his business, had contrived to buy 4,000 chests, value 
above 80,000/., the loss upon which was about 16,000/. 

“ The other example which I have to give is that of the operation on the corn 
market between 1838 and 1842. There was an instance of a person who, when he 
entered on his extensive speculations, was, as it appeared by the subsequent exami- 
nation of his affairs, possessed of a capital not exceeding 5,000/., but being success- 
ful in the outset, and favoured by circumstances in the progress of his operations, 
he contrived to make purchases to such an extent, that when he stopped payment 
his engagements were found to amount to between 500,000/. and 600,000/. Other 
instances might be cited of parties, without any capital at all, who, by dint of 
mere credit, were enabled, while the aspect of the market favoured their views, to 
make purchases to a very great extent. 

_ “ And be it observed, that these speculations, involving enormous purchases, on 
little or no capital, were carried on in 1839 and 1840, when the money market was 
in its most contracted state; or when, according to modern phraseology, there was 
the greatest scarcity of money."—Pp. 187-8. 

Sir Robert Peel talks of preventing credit from being converted into 
money. What, by being converted into money, could it do, more than was 
done in these instances ? 
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reserve which it retains, like other bankers, against the deposits 
themselves, but also on the gold in reserve on account of its 
notes. Until all the gold in the possession of the Bank is 
exhausted, it is in no danger of stopping payment. But under 
the proposed system the department of deposit must rest upon 
its own resources. ‘The reserve in the deposit department could 
derive no aid from the issue department, while it would have to 
bear the first brunt of the whole action intended to be exercised 
through it upon the latter. As it would be prohibited from 
meeting this demand by creating more notes, or even by having 
the notes which it paid out, and which then went to the 
issue department for gold, returned to it; either the reserve of 
the deposit department alone will require to be as great as is 
now requisite for the deposits and issues together, or it will be 
obliged to suspend its discounts and sell its securities much 
earlier and more abruptly than is necessary under the present 
mixed system. If the demand for gold were to the extent of 
three or four millions, no “ merchant, banker, or money dealer,” 
says Mr Tooke, 

** Could for a moment have a doubt as to the extremity of pressure 
which it would cause. I am most intimately persuaded that it would 
be within the mark to suppose that a rate of discount (assuming that 
the doors of the Bank and the ears of the directors were irrevocably 
closed against all applications) of twenty per cent. and upwards, 
would in many cases be submitted to, and sacrifices of goods, if any 
large proportion were held on eredit, would be made at a still greater 
loss. And after all, it might be a question whether even this effort of 
the Bank on its securities would be effectual in restoring its reserve in 
sufficient time to meet the exigency.” 


While the circulating department was still abundantly pro- 
vided with gold, the deposit department might have no alter- 
native but to stop payment. 


“ And all this inconvenience may have been purely gratuitous, as 
a sacrifice to the currency principle ; because the utmost demand for 
gold might have been satisfied by an export of 3,000,000/. or 
4,000,000/., which, under a system of issuing and banking, would 
have been attended, as in the instances of 1828-29, and 1831-32, 
with no inconvenience whatever.”—Pp. 109, 111. 

Indeed, if the purpose for which the new arrangements are in- 
tended is to be carried out, the deposit department must in any 
case begin selling its securities the moment a drain upon it 
commences; because if it does not, the notes which will be 
returned to the issue department in exchange for gold will not 
have been taken from those in circulation among the public, 
but from the reserve in the deposit department; and the che- 
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rished object of making the currency vary in quantity exactly 
as would be the case with a metallic currency will not be 
effected. 

We have now stated partly, in the words of Mr Tooke, partly 
and more often in our own, the grounds on which, in common 
with him, we have adopted the following conclusions :—= 

That the proposed changes in the mode of regulating the 
currency willbe attended with none of the advantages pre- 
dicted ; that, so far as intended to guard against the danger of 
over-issue, they are precautions against a chimerical evil; that 
the real evil of commercial vicissitudes, of ‘‘ cycles of excite- 
ment and depression,” is not touched by them, nor by any re- 
gulations which can be adopted for bank notes or other mere 
instruments of credit; and that in what Mr Tooke justly calls 
(next to solvency and convertibility) ‘‘ the main difference 
between one banking system and another,” namely, ‘ the 
greater or less liability to abrupt changes in the rate of interest 
and in the state of commercial credit,” the present —: 
ments, under the condition of a larger bank reserve, havea de- 
cided advantage over the new system. 

We have left ourselves little room for any observations on 
Colonel Torrens’s reply to Mr Tooke. 

Colonel Torrens is one of the first living economists, and, as 
he says of Mr Tooke, “ can afford to lose some reputation by 
his present publication,” though we do not think that such a 
result is to be apprehended. In clearness and precision of 
statement, and in that closeness of discussion which is a great 
part both of argumentative power and of dialectical dexte- 
rity, Colonel Torrens has never more distinguished himself. 
Not a single exposed pvint in his adversary escapes him ; and 
on some minor questions we think he has successfully answered 
Mr Tooke. That we cannot entertain a similar opinion of his 
main argument, we have sufficiently shown: and the grounds 
of our difference have been so fully explained as to dispense, 
we hope, with any detailed controversy. A. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 
Some Observations on Propriety of Style; particularly with reference to 
the Modern Adaptation of Gothic Architecture. By Edward Hall, 
Architect. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
The Life of St Stephen Abbot, Founder of the Cistertian Order. James 
Toovey, 36 St James’s street. 


The Family of St Richard the Saxon. James Toovey, 36 St James's 
street. 


EDUCATION, 
Grocrarny ror Youne Curtpren. By the Author of ‘ Arithmetic for 
Young Children.’ London: Charles Knight. Pp. 191. 


“ We ought to begin with the existing experience of the child, and evolve 
out of it, by the most gradual progression, what we want him to know. 
We must begin with the reality which is in him and around him, and 
make known to him what he cannot see, by means of that which is before 
his senses.” These remarks of Mr Lalor accurately describe the procedure 
of the author in the little work before us. We know of no work like 
the present so calculated at once to strengthen and encourage the growth 
of the intellectual powers, while imparting that geographical knowledge 
so essential for a child to obtain. It cannot be a cause of complaint, that 
so much labour is required of the teacher, as all this series of Mr Knight’s 
educational works (written, we believe, by Mr Horace Grant) demand. 
It is more than time that the empiricism and idleness of former methods 
were destroyed, and that the task of instruction were imposed upon the 
teacher and not upon the pupil. From this cause the book appears to be 
rather a handbook for teachers than for children. 


» The pe commence with drawing plans on the top of a table, 


floor of a room, garden, road, &c., to give them an idea of a map. 
The common geographical terms are then described, and illustrated by 
pictures, maps, and a raised model; and numerous practical exercises 
are given. Some pains are also taken to ensure a correct notion of 
the points of the compass and of relative position. A brief examination 
of the four quarters of the world, with suitable exercises, is followed 
by a more extended notice of the British Islands, and briefer chapters 
on Palestine and Ancient Geography. In the last section considerable 
pains are taken to simplify Tattinde and longitude, that the pupils 
may be thoroughly —— to recommence the study of geograph 
with the ordinary and more advanced school books, to which this wor 
rofesses to be an introduction. The object throughout appears to 
e, to provide a great number of instructive and amusing exercises that 
shall employ the hands as well as the memory and understanding of 
children. This work is a great step in advance of former methods, and 
with the model referred to, in the hands of a painstaking teacher, cannot 
fail very materially to improve the present defective modes of geographical 
education. The model we have used with very great advantage in our 
own family, and shall certainly unite with the use of it the present - 
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Lzssons in GeoGraPHy, Ancient and Modern ; with Notes. By Mrs John 
Slater, Authoress of Sententia Chronologice, &c. London; Suttaby 
and Co., 1840. 

Tus is a work of considerable merit, and is the result of long experience 
in tuition. It consists of two parts: the first contains lists of towns, 
rivers, islands, &c. &c., in proper order, including everything in geography 
that the pupils of the authoress have been required to learn by rote, and 
having illustrative notes at the bottom of each page. ‘The second part 
contains abridgements of voyages and travels, which the pupils will find 
much advantage in following on a map and globe ; and ends witha journal 
of the travels of the authoress through a considerable part of Europe. 


Lirrte Prixces: Anecdotes of Illustrious Children of all Ages and Coun- 
tries. By Mrs John Slater. With Illustrative Sketches by J.C. Horsley, 
Esq. 12mo. London: J. Cundall. 1844. é 

Tuts book is from the pen of a lady who is well known as a writer on 

several branches of education. The anecdotes are well told; the illus- 

trations are beautiful; and the book is more handsomely got up than 
almost any we have seen for children. 


Norges on Narurat History: Selected from the Microscopic Cabinet. 
With Coloured Engravings. By Andrew Pritchard. 12mo. Whittaker. 
1844, 

Tus work consists of descriptions of the larve of various insects, and of 

several animalcules or infusoria, given in a clear, unpretending, and inte- 

—— puneee. The coloured plates by the late Dr Goring are very 

eautiful. 


‘luz Younc Composer ; or, Progressive Exercises in English Composition. 
Part 1, comprising enengiag ts eg Mike of Expression, &c. By 
1844, 


James Cornwell. 18mo. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Tue plan of this work is very superior to that of the ordinary exercise 
books on English grammar. A simple sentence is described, and the pupil 
is required to form similar sentences, being supplied with parts only, or 
with single words. The important division of a sentence into subject and 
predicate is then explained and various sentences given for practice, with 
materials for making up others. The adjuncts in simple sentences follow 
in like manner, and are succeeded by more and more complicated sen- 
tences, and by exercises on variety of expression—analysis of poetry— 
s Eo yey language, and punctuation, &c. We are persuaded 
that this little work will be found valuable to the intelligent instructor 
who will take the trouble to teach grammar. On the common rote system 
it would be useless. For ordinary use we think it would be improved if 
some of the subdivisions were retrenched. 


Inrropuctory Book oF THE ScrEnceEs, adapted for the Use of Schools and 
Private Families. Intwo Parts. Part I, Physical Sciences. Part I, 
Natural Sciences, By James Nicol. 12mo. Edinburgh: Oliver and 
Boyd. 1844. 

A work that professes to give an account of all the physical and natural 

sciences in 144 pages must necessarily be extremely brief, and can only be 
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used with advantage as a text book under a competent instructor. This 
book is remarkably cheap, and contains numerous illustrations. 


Heroic Tates or Ancient Gresce: Related by Berthold Niebubr to his 
little son Marcus. ‘Translated from the German. Edited, with Notes 
and References to Ancient Sculpture in the British Museum, &c., by 
Felix Summerly. 12mo. Cundall, Bond street. 1844. 


A TRANsLaTION of the celebrated tales of Niebuhr, sufficiently clear and 
simple fora young child, though interesting to —— of every age. The 
work is beautifully got up, and is furnished with useful notes. 


Domestic Scenes IN GREENLAND AND IcELAND, Von Voorst. 1844. 
A utrrLe work on the manners and customs of two northern countries, 
illustrated with very good woodcuts, and well adapted for the instruction 
and amusement of children between the ages of eight and twelve. The 
effort to make everything exceedingly simple is however rather too appa- 
rent, 


Conversations oN LanauaGe ror Cuitpren. By Mrs Marcet. 12mo. 
Longman and Co. 1844, 


THERE are many interesting and instructive subjects connected with lan- 
guage, which are not noticed in grammars, though, if properly explained, 
they are quite within the comprehension of children. Mrs Marcet has 
taken pains to explain some of these subjects ; and we have no doubt that 
children who have gone through English grammar (especially if they know 
a little French or Latin) will be capable of understanding and relishing 
this book, if it is perused, as it should be, with a careful instructor. The 
nature of the work will be best understood, by those who know Mrs Mar- 
cet’s former works, from a list of the subjects; they are—On the use of 
Language; Outline of General History, tracing the progress of the 
Ancient and Modern Languages ; Formation and Origin of Modern Lan- 
guages ; Diffusion of Languages; Derivation of Words from the Greek 
and Latin; Saxon Language; Formation of Language; Invention of 
Printing. Such wide subjects must, of course, be treated in a summary 
manner in less than 200 pages; but the points are well selected; and the 
dryness of the subject is relieved by the conversations of the children, 
which are more dramatically sustained than is usual with the authoress. 


Gutpses or Nature anp Opsects or Interest, described during a Visit 
to the Isle of Wight. By Mrs Loudon, authoress of ‘ Botany for Ladies,’ 
&c., with Illustrations. 24mo. London: Grant and Griffith. 1844. 


Tus is a description of a real tour in the Isle of Wight by a mother and 
her little daughter ; in which the events and objects that actually occurred 
are described in a way that cannot fail to interest and instruct children of 
from ten to twelve years of age. The plants and animals that are met with 
on the sea coast are naturally the subjects to which the greatest attention has 
been given ; and these as well as the other subjects are illustrated by a 
aula number of woodcuts. Independent of its own merits, which 


we can speak of from actual experiment, this little work acquires an in- 
terest from the fact that the tour appears to have been performed with 
the late lamented Mr Loudon a short time previous to his decease. 
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Lessons oN ANIMALS, VeGeTABLEs, AND Mrinerats. By Mrs Marcet. 
18mo. Longman. 1844, 


Some of the most elementary and pone subjects connected with 
animals, vegetables, and minerals are explained in this little work with 
Mrs Marcet’s usual skill. These subjects have probably never before been 
put in a form so suitable for young children ; and we consider that the 
work might also be of great service to the masters and mistresses of com- 
mon schools by showing them how to simplify some of the most important 
pe se of knowledge which have hitherto been altogether excluded from 
education. 


A Manvat or WRITING FOUNDED ON MULHAUSER’s METHOD OF TEACHING 
WRITING, AND ADAPTED To EnGtisn usE. Under the Sanction of the 
Committee of Council for Education. Published by Authority, by John 
W. Parker, West Strand, London. 8vo. 1842. 


Tue Committee of Council for Education having satisfied themselves that 
Mulhaiiser’s system of teachin a had met with great success 
on the continent, have caused this volume, which relates to large hand 
only, to be prepared for English use. The chief authority quoted in its 
favour is that of the director of the normal school at Versailles, who took 
a singular method of testifying its efficacy, by placing under M. Mul- 
haiiser’s tuition sixty children, who could previously write, and who were 
found still to be able to write, and even to comprehend their new teacher’s 
system in less Ahan twelve lessons. An ordinary mind would have pre- 
ferred beginning with a class of children who could not write. 

The book professes to give an analysis of the method ; the 2 
of the method ; and a series of writing models with rules to explain them. 
The pupils first study the rules, next they point out their application in 
the corresponding models ; afterwards they practice writing. 

First, penmanship is analysed into its elements, and a series of names is 
ven to these elements, as right line, curve line, link, height, crotchet, 

ar, curve, &c., which nomenclature is studied by the pupils, who are 
further exercised in naming the elements of each letter, or in detecting 
the letter signified when the teacher names the elements. Thus n is 
called hook, right line, hook, right line, link ; d is double curve, right line, 
two heights down, half crotchet ; and some other letters have much longer 
verbal representatives. The pupils are then dodged about, and made to 
guess at whole words in this new language, in which a very small word 
will occupy no small space. The writing models are then introduced and 
copied by the pupil with constant reference to the above-mentioned 
nomenclature ; they consist of forty sheets, on which the elementary 
forms, the letters, and ultimately words, are introduced in the order of 
complexity and difficulty, on very elaborately ruled paper. 

e aie no objection to the arrangement of the writing models ; but 
we do find fault with the analysis, which we hold to be incorrect, the same 
name being frequently given to forms which are or ought to be very dif- 
ferent. But we have still greater complaint to make against the models 
themselves. They ought, at least, to consist of decent penmanship ; 
whereas they are perfect models of bad writing in many respects, and are 
decidedly inferior to the manuscript of the senior boys of an ordina 
school. They are valuable only in showing what ought to be avoided. 
Commencing with the form of the letters, we observe that the hooks and 
pot-hooks, as schoolboys call them, are stiff and ill formed, and their up 
strokes too much inclined, so that every letter containing a pot hook is 
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not in keeping with the rest of the letters: every o ie most important 
letter and element of letters) is defective in form, an | peewee in the 
position of the thickness and the inclination; the looped letters are also 
incorrect in thickness and inclination, and every c¢, v, r and w is more or 
less offensive to the eye. ‘The capital letters, which depend mainly on one 
peculiar curve, are generally inelegant, and some, as L, H, V, W, M, N, 
decidedly false in the inclination of that curve, while the subordinate 
curve or spiral, which is found in most capitals, is faulty in every case, 
cone art of a circular instead of an oval curve. The figures are also very 
made. 

The attempt to regulate the distances between letters and parts of 
letters by ruling —: lines is a failure. There is scarcely one word in 
the whole forty model sheets that does not offend the eye in this respect. 

As this book is put forth by the government, it is surely not too much 
to expect that some pains should have been taken in rendering the copies 

erfect ; and we can only account for the extraordinary incorrectness and 
Bad taste of the models by supposing that they are the work of a German, 
whose cramped and ugly national hand-writing entirely disqualifies him 
for English penmanship. Indeed he would have been quite as fit to 
teach English children the pronunciation of their own tongue. 

There are many good observations in Part II, on the application of the 
method to the tuition of large classes; but in this, as in other parts, 
the rules are too many, and the drill sergeant is much too visible for a 
method which professes peculiarly to appeal to the understanding. The 
book is open to great improvement, and we trust it will receive it; for 
we have as yet no good work on teaching fees say A second volume, 
we presume, will be required for teaching running hand, which depends 
on principles of its own by no means understood by writing masters ; 
hence the schoolboy who draws, or rather paints, large letters very well, 
frequently fails in ever acquiring a decent running hand. A goo tract 
on this most important branch of penmanship is much wanted ; and it 
will be very different from the publications of the writing quacks who 
undertake to reform any hand, however bad, in six lessons, and succeed 
in uniting most of the faults that can co-exist in penmanship; 


MINUTES OF THE CoMMITTEE oF CoUNCIL For Epvucation; with Appendices, 

and Plans of School Houses. 1842 and 1843. 
Tue contents of this volume are too numerous and important to be briefly 
discussed, and we have not at the present moment the time or space to 
enter, as we propose to do, into the subject fully. Its compilation is a 
gratifying evidence of continued zeal and industry in the cause of popular 
instruction, on the part of some, at least, connected with the Committee 
of Council for Education. The signs of progress, however, towards an 
efficient national organization for the object are at present far from 
encouraging. 


FICTION. 
The Bondmaid. By Frederika Bremer. Translated from the Swedish by 
M. L. Putnam. James Munroe and Co., Boston. 
Self-Sacrifice ; or, the Chancellor’s Chaplain. David Bogue, 86 Fleet 
street, 
Agathonia. Edward Moxon, Dover street. 
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Chronicles of the Bastile. In Monthly Parts. T.C. Newby, 65 Mortimer 
street. 

Der Blaubart von Ludwig Tieck. By H. Apel. Simpkin and Marshall. 

Tales by a Barrister. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 

The English Fireside. By J. Mills, Esq. Saunders and Otley, Conduit 
street. 


Facrs anp Fanctzes. By G. Godwin, F.R.S. G. W. Nickisson, 
215 Regent street. 
A pLeasant volume of light summer reading. Those who are weary of 
every-day facts and the conventional fictions of real life may find relief 
and amusement in the ‘ Facts and Fancies’ of Mr Godwin. 


HISTORY. 

Court of Spain under Charles II. By Lord Mahon. J. Murray, Albe- 
marle street. 

Ranke’s Turkish and Spanish Empires. ‘l'ranslated from the German by 
Walter K. Kelly, Esq. Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 

Tytler’s History of Scotland. Vol. 9. William Tait, Edinburgh. 

History of Europe, from the Commencement of the French Revolution in 
1789 to the Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. By Archibald 
Alison, F. R.S.E. 

Advocate. Fourth Edition. William Biackwood and Sons, Edinburgh. 

History of Ireland and the Irish People. By S. Smiles, M.D. William 
Strange, Paternoster row. 


MEDICINE. 
omer on Congestion and Inactivity of the Liver. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 
Hare on Spinal Disease. John Churchill, Princes street, Soho. New 
Edition. 
The Practice of the Water Cure. By James Wilson, M.D. H. Bailligre, 
219 Regent street. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Royal Hospitals of Bridewell and Bethlem. General Report, 1843. 

rinted by A. Spottiswoode, New-street Square. 

The Piedmontese Envoy. By Prothesia S. Goss. T. Ward and Co., 
Paternoster row. 

The Chinese War. By Lieutenant J. Ouchterlony, F.G.S. Saunders 
and Otley. 

A Grammar of the Icelandic, or Old Norse Tongue. ‘Translated from 
the Swedish of Erasmus Rask. By George Webbe Dasent, M.A. 
W. Pickering, London. 

The Fourth Report of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
27 New B street. 


Cardinal de Retz. 2 vols. T. C, Newby, 65 Mortimer street, Cavendish 
square. 
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An Essay on the best Modes of Representing Accurately by Statistical 
Returns the Pressure and Progress of the Causes of Mortality amongst 
different Classes of the Community, and amongst the Populations of 
different Districts and Countries. By Edwin Chadwick, Esq. J. W. 
Parker, West Strand. 

Fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General. 1843. 

Commercial Statistics ; a Digest of the Productive Resources, Commercial 
Legislation, Customs, Tariffs, &c., of all Nations. Including all British 
Commercial Treaties with Foreign States. By John Macgregor. In 
3 Vols. 8vo. C. Knight. 


Dictronnatre Awnotais-Francats, Francats-Anctats. Redigé sur le 
Nouveau Dictionnaire de l’Academie Frangaise. Par M. Fleming et par 
M. Tibbins. Didot. 

No. 35 to 52 of the English and French part of this dictionary, in four 

quarto volumes, now complete this important work—one of indispensable 

utility to both English and French literary students. 


Tne Governess. (Knight’s Guide to Service.) 12mo, C. Knight 
and Co. 1844. 
Tats is not a book of advice to governesses on the petty details of school- 
room tuition ; it is a treatise on female education in the highest and widest 
sense, and will, therefore, be as useful to mothers as to governesses. The 
author begins by taking the governess into the family, and examines 


minutely the characters of the mothers whom she is likely to have to do 
with, pointing out — the various difficulties that beset her path, 


and the means that should be taken for overcoming or avoiding them. 
The nursery education of the younger children is next dwelt upon, in an 
intellectual, moral, and religious view. The more advanced education of 
the schoolroom follows ; and the latter part of the book is chiefly devoted 
to the duties of the finishing governess. The “ self-management”’ of the 
governess, her salary, and provision for old age, are also entered into. 

The author is evidently a man of acute and observant character, who 
has mixed much in the world, especially in that part of it which most 
interests the governess, and is, therefore, always prepared with illustra- 
tions and anecdotes to relieve the dryness of a moral disquisition. Very 
few persons can have had the varied experience of the middle and upper 
classes of society which this work indicates. The philosoper, indeed, might 
prefer a writer An completely and minutely of his age and class; but 
the intelligent governess and mother will have reason to be satisfied that 
such sendles attainments have been enlisted in their service. 

The chapters on languages, music, drawing, and other common branches 
of instruction, though not without merit, are very inferior to those on moral 
and intellectual character and management. ‘These last we are disposed 
to rank very high, without pretending to agree with every particular in 
their extensive range, which begins with the nursery, and does not end 
till some time after marriage. 

The amiable girl who, on the strength of a few shallow accomplishments, 
is installed in ‘he teens office of forming the minds of others, often but 
little younger than herself, will, we fear, get no great benefit from a work 
like this, which makes some demand upon her intellect. For this class of 
teachers (oy far the most numerous) a much shorter and more elementary 
work would be preferable—a work, however, so difficult of execution, that 
we are not likely soon to have it. 
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Woman’s Wortu; orn, Hints To RAISE THE FEMALE CHARACTER, 12mo. 
Clarke and Co., Old Bailey. 1844. 

Tus work is the production of an earnest, amiable, and pious mind. 
Although it contains nothing new, aud the style is much too high flown to 
satisfy the severe critic, the work will pushably not be the less agreeable 
and useful on that account to the young persons for whom it was intended ; 
and we have no desire to try the ideas or language of a popular treatise 
by the standard we should employ for a systematic work on morals. 





Tue History or THE Town oF GRAVESEND AND OF THE Port oF LONDON. 
By R. P. Cruden. Pickering. 


Tue title-page of this book does not develop the contents of the volume, 
but the preface more fully explains the object of the work, which is not 
merely topographical, but historical ; general, as well as local; giving, in 
many cases, valuable illustrations of greater historical dissertations, by 
supplying local details. 

he author observes, pleasantly, that as the genealogist claims for his 
client the honour of an ancient descent, by showing that the founder of his 
family “ came over with the Conqueror,” he also claims the honour of an 
ancient origin for Gravesend, by appealing to Domesday Book, in which 
the locality is described. 

The Thames being the source from which Gravesend has derived maees 
in all ages, and being the link by which the town is connected with the 
city of London, an elaborate account of this great highway is given; 
beginning with a description of the river below bridge in its primeval state, 
aid the origin of the embankments as the first great step to its ultimate 
usefulness and grandeur. Sir William Dugdale, Sir Christopher Wren, 
and the present President of the Institute of Civil Engineers, have all 
opined that the embankments were the work of the Romans; which Mr 
Cruden controverts. He contends that, if they had been executed before 
the Norman Conquest, some notice of them would be found in the Saxon 
Chronicle or in Domesday Book; and that, as egg | appears in either, 
they were the work of a posterior epoch: but the author rests not here, 
for he produces strong evidence upon the actual origin of the embank- 
ments. The jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor, as conservator of the Thames, 
is at this time the subject of proceedings in the Court of Chancery, and 
the account, therefore, given in the work of the river conservancy may be 
interesting :— 

“In the second posthumous edition* of the ‘Survey of London,’ it appears that 
King James IJ, in the third year of his reign, recognised, by his letters patent, the 
title of the city of London to the conservancy, and that it was recited therein that 
the city had been interrupted in the exercise of this authority, and that a doubt 
had been conceived that the same did not belong to his highness’s city of London ; 
wherefore the king, of his special grace and favour, did, by the said letters patent, 
grant, ratify, and confirm to the city the conservancy of the river Thames and 
waters of Medway.”—P. 35. 

“ Upon the publication of the work in which these passages and other matters 
relating to the conservancy appeared, the secretary of state, Sir John Coke, imme- 
diately interfered; and the publisher was called upon to insert in the volume what 
may be called a protest against that which had been asserted in it relative to the 
conservancy. Sir John Coke referred the matter to Sir Henry Marten, judge of 
the Court of Admiralty, who required the master and wardens of the Company 
of Stationers to see that the objectionable matter was cancelled; but as some 
copies of the book had been issued, this was impracticable; whereupon it was 


* Edition of 1633, p. 939, 
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insisted upon that the correspondence should be inserted, which was accordingly 
complied with, and the letters appear upon an additional page of the volume.”— 
Pp. 41, 42. 


Again: it appears, among other facts relating to the port of London, 
that, by an act of parliament for rebuilding the city after the great fire in 
the year 1666, provision was made for preventing encroachments; but 
these enactments being disregarded, the Admiralty interfered, and directed 
a survey to be made, not by the city authorities, but by a committee or 
joint board, consisting of commissioners of the navy and elder brethren of 
the Trinity House.—Pp. 41, 42. 

With these, and other matters relating to the conservancy, is given a 
valuable table of the length of the different reaches of the river, from 
— Bridge to the Nore; given for the first time from actual survey.— 

- 48. 


The historical notices of the vessels and commerce of the port of London 
in the middle ages are curious. The evidence given of the great improve- 
ment in marine architecture, by fixing the rudder at the sterns of ships, 
which the author assigns to the beginning of the fourteenth century, is 
supported by the fact, that the ota representation of this important 
adjunct upon any coin or medal is to be found in the gold noble of 
Edward III, a.p. 1340. An illustration of commercial transactions at 
that period is afforded by the evidence given of the establishment at 
Gravesend of the office of searcher, for the security of the imposts, then 
under the direct administration of the Exchequer.—P. 104. 

An excellent description of the manor of Gravesend, at the same period, 

iven, with details of the system of husbandry then in use.—P. 106. 
The history of later local events embraces many original narratives of 
great interest, and various and amusing are the relations given of the 
arrival, reception, and sojournment of illustrious strangers at Gravesend, 
from the year 1467, when a Burgundian fleet arrived with the Bastard of 
Burgundy and a splendid retinue, to meet the flower of chivalry at the 
court of England in a grand feat of arms, to the present period. 

The origin of an English navy, consisting of ships built within the realm, 
is elucidated by the production of the official accounts of the cost of build- 
ing the great ship, the ‘ Harry-Grace-a-Dieu,’ at Woolwich, in the year 
1512; thereby establishing the claim of the naval establishment there to 
the title of the “ mother-dock of England.”—P. 142. 

It has been said, that “history will ever remain inexhaustible ”—an 
aphorism that has been exemplified in all fulness by the results of re- 
searches commenced by the public-record commissioners at the beginning 
of the present century. In this pursuit, by force of example, the author 
of the work before us has been diligent and successful ; producing many 
details, corroborating and enriching previous histories of great events, of 
which Gravesend and the Thames and the Medway were the scenes. 
The object, progress, and result of Wyat’s Rebellion have often been 
elaborately discussed, upon the authority of Proctor, who was an eye- 
witness of some of the transactions, and who has been followed by Holin- 
shed ; but Mr Cruden has dug deep in new ground, and from the archives 
of state* has produced many important original letters of the leaders of 
the queen’s forces sent against the insurgents, addressed to her Majesty 
and her council. The Duke of Norfolk’s military blunder gave a transient 
advantage and encouragement to Wyat, which was not counteracted by 
the co-operation of Sir Thomas Cheney, the lord warden, whose letters are 
remarkable for blustering zeal, and his proceedings for tardiness. 


is 





* State Paper office, &¢. &e. 
Vou. XLI. No. I. Rr 
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The operations of the Dutch fleet in the Thames and Medway, in the 
year 1667, are given in a manner to fill satisfactorily a chasm which is left 
in more general accounts of that event. The author’s introduction of the 
subject claims consideration :— 

“ The attack made by the Dutch upon the ships and forts in the Thames and 
the Medway, in the year 1667, occurred within the circle embraced in the design 
of this work, and as many circumstanees are omitted, and some misrepresentations 
introduced in former accounts, some additional information, drawn from authentic 
sources, will be given, to amend the defects. It is not necessary to sacrifice 
national feeling or compromise national honour to the pretension of a successful 
enemy inthe performance of this task. Great Britain can well afford to render 
homage to the illustrious names of Van Tromp and De Ruyter, and their distin- 
guished compatriots, while she points to the contemporary roll and succession of 
her own immortal heroes.”—P. 343. 

The account is given in the form of a journal, and affords a view of the 
proceedings of the enemy from first to last. Upon this subject also, the 
author has produced many official letters, never before published ; and he 
has added a supplement, containing the case of Commissioner Pett at 
Chatham, upon whom the odium of that affair has been hitherto unfairly 
east. The evidence produced is ample and conclusive, and the “ summing 
up” leads to a conviction of the actual offenders :— 

“ The facts disclosed in the foregoing relation of the proceedings, when an enemy 
ventured to attack the king’s ships in his own harbours, will afford this consolation 
at least, that the humiliating circumstances are not attributable to this gallant 
nation, but to those who administered the public affairs with feeble hands and 
faithless hearts. The royal brothers, engulphed in dissoluteness, surrounded by 
parasites insensible of patriotism, abandoned their sacred duties, and left the inter- 
ests of the people committed to their care to the calamities of warfare on their own 
territory. But they were doomed to be the objects of unfavourable reminiscences. 
Charles procured for himself no higher fame than to have it said of him, ‘that he 
never said a foolish thing, nor ever did a wise one ;’ and James, after wielding in 
suceession the trident and the sceptre of these realms, was driven from his 
throne.” 


We have no space for further extracts, but we may add, in the words of the 
preface, that “ What may be considered the domestic concerns of Gravesend, 
through a long succession of ages, has been copiously described from every 
accessible source of authentic information. In conclusion, the great and 
rapid changes in the circumstances of the town are carefully noticed ; and 
since the epithet of ‘ young’ has been applied to a regenerated nation, they 
will be found to entitle it to the designation of Youna GRavESEND.” 

The local history contains much that is curious, and is followed by some 
valuable statistical information ; by which it appears, that within a few 
years Gravesend has risen from comparative insignificance to such an 
extent and populousness as to place it in a rank with many of the pro- 
minent towns of England, and that such are the local attractions and the 
= of intercourse, that half a million of visitors annually resort to 
the spot. 

A aon index is added, and the work, which is well got up, is 
embellished with nearly forty woodcuts and engravings. It will, no 
doubt, find a place in every local library of Kent, to the general history 
of which this volume may be regarded as another valuable contribution ; 
and it will be read with interest by all who are curious in antiquarian 
researches. 


Lire ty a Stck Room. Moxon. 
Nor the life of the prostrated sensualist, nor of the petty tyrant of a farm, 
a factory, or a family—not the life of a gloomy fanatic, nor of the idle or 
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useless being whose day of health has been wasted in the pursuits of selfish- 
ness and frivolity—but the sick-room experience of a rational, intelligent, 
philosophic Christian employed in ing the mysterious and compli- 
cated movements of the human mind and feelings, and in extracting from 
suffering itself the highest sources of consolation, and lessons useful to both 
the sick and the well. We lament the circumstances which have called 
forth this book ; every reader of Harriet Martineau must feel sincerely 
grieved to hear of her Iong-continued state of ill health; and yet it is 
obvious that under no other circumstances could such a work as ‘ Life in a 
Sick Room’ have been written ; and to our thinking, it is the most valu- 
able, and likely to be the most enduring, of this lady’s productions. 

It is a mark of an ill-regulated mind to be dissatisfied with the present, 
and addicted to envy; the true art of happiness consists in making the most 
and the best of whatever we possess, and in whatever circumstances we 
may be placed, finding out the best reasons for content. This is pleasingly 
illustrated by the writer at the commencement of the work :— 


“ But while agreeing in this, our happiest fellowship must be, I think, in seeing, 
with a clearness we could never otherwise have attained, the vastness and certainty 
of the progression with which we have so little to do. I do not believe it is pos- 
sible for persons in health and action to trace, as we can, the agencies for good 
that are going on in life and the world, Or, if they can, it seems as if the per- 
ception were accompanied by a breathless fear,—a dread of being, if not crushed, 
whirled away somewhere, hurried along to new regions for which they are unpre- 
pared, and to which, however d, they-would prefer the familiar. You and I, 
and our fellow sufferers, see differently, whether or not we see further. We know 
and feel, to the very centre of our souls, that there is no hurry, no crushing, no 
devastation attending Divine processes. While we see the whole system of human 
life rising and rising into a higher region and a purer light, we perceive that every 
atom is as much cared for as the whole.” 


It is delightful to see how the B i wd invalid may thus look down on the 
busy world from the unsuspecte ar ground of a sick room. So, 
again, what a beautiful description of the evanescent nature of painful 
sensations and the permanent enjoyment of pleasing impressions we have 
in the following quotation :— 

“ During the year, perhaps, there may be two surprises of light-heartedness, for 
four hours in June, and two hours and a half in October, with a few single flashes 
of joy in the intermediate seasons, on the occurrence of some rousing idea, or the 
revival of some ancient association. Over all the rest has brooded a thick heavy 
cloud of care, apparently causeless, but not for that the less real. This is the sum 
of the pains of the year, in relation to illness. What are these pains now ?—Not 
only gone, but annihilated. They are destroyed so utterly, that even memory can 
lay no hold upon them. The fact of their occurrence is all that even memory ean 
preserve. The sensations themselves cannot be retained, nor recalled, nor revived ; 
they are the most absolutely evanescent, the most essentially and completely 
destructible of all things. Sensations are unimaginable to those who are most 
familiar with them. Their concomitants may be remembered, and so vividly con- 
ceived of, as to excite emotions at a future time: but the sensations themselves 
cannot be conceived of when absent. This pain, which I feel now as I write, I 
have felt innumerable times before; yet, accustomed as I am to entertain and 
manage it, the sensation itself is new every time; and a few hours hence I shall 
be as unable to represent it to myself as to the healthiest person in the house. 
Thus are all the pains of the year annihilated. What remains? 

« All the good remains, 

«“ And how is this ? whence this wide difference between the good and the evil ? 

“Because the good is indissolubly connected with ideas—with the unseen 
realities which are indestructible. This is true, even of those pleasures of sense 
which of themselyes would be as evanescent as bodily pains. The flowers sent to 
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me by kind neighbours have not perished,—that is, the idea and pleasure of them 
remain, though every blossom was withered months ago. The game and fruit, 
eaten in their season, remain as comforts and luxuries, preserved in the love that 
sent them. Every letter and conversation abide,—every new idea is mine for 
ever ; all the knowledge, all the experience of the year, is so much gain. Even 
the courses of the planets, and the changes of the moon, and the hay-making and 
harvest, are so much immortal wealth—as real a possession as all the pain of the 
year was a passing apparition. Yes, even the quick bursts of sunshine are still 
mine. For one instance, which will well illustrate what I mean, let us look so far 
as the Spring, and take one particular night of severe pain, which made all rest 
impossible. A short intermission, which enabled me to send my servant to rest, 
having ended in pain, I was unwilling to give further disturbance, and wandered, 
from mere misery, from my bed and my dim room, which seemed full of pain, to 
the next apartment, where some glimmer through the thick window-curtain showed 
that there was light abroad. Light indeed! as I found on looking forth. The 
sun, resting on the edge of the sea, was hidden from me by the walls of the old 
priory : but a flood of rays poured through the windows of the ruin, and gushed 
over the waters, strewing them with diamonds, and then across the green down 
before my windows, gilding its furrows, and then lighting up the yellow sands on 
the opposite shore of the harbour, while the market-garden below was glittering 
with dew and busy with early bees and butterflies. Besides these bees and but- 
terflies, nothing seemed stirring, except the earliest riser of the neighbourhood, to 
whom the garden belongs. At the moment, she was passing down to feed her 
pigs, and let out her cows; and her easy pace, arms a-kimbo, and complacent 
survey of her early greens, presented me with a picture of ease so opposite to my 
own state, as to impress me ineffaceably. I was suffering too much to enjoy this 
picture at the moment: but how was it at the end of the year? The pains of all 
those hours were annihilated—as pletely vanished as if they had never been ; 
while the momentary peep behind the window-curtain made me possessor of this 
radiant picture for evermore. This is an illustration of the universal fact. That 
brief instant of good has swallowed up long weary hours of pain.” 


We must not pass the writer's testimony to the advantages of the new 
postage, after a satirical remark on many of the projects and quackeries 
of the day :— 


“ With regard to the projects, however, I am at present disposed to make one 
partial exception—to acknowledge, as far as I can at present see, one case of sin- 
gularity. I mean with regard to the New Postage. The general rule proves true 
in one half of it, that many great and yet unascertained benefits are arising, of 
which the projector did not dream ; so that a volume might be filled with anec- 
dotes, curious to the spectator and delightful to the benevolent. But, thus far, it 
does not appear that any fallacy has mixed itself with the express expectations of 
the projector. I do not speak of the failure of his efforts to get his whole plan 
adopted. That will soon be a matter of small account—a disappointment and 
vexation gone by—a temporary trial of patience, forgotten except by the record. 
I mean that he has advanced no propositions which he does not seem perfectly able 
to prove, uttered no promises which do not appear certain to be fulfilled. This 
project is, perhaps, the noblest afloat in our country and time, considering the 
moral interests it involves. It is, perhaps, scarcely possible to exaggerate the force 
and extent of its civilising and humanising influences, especially in regard to its 
spreading the spirit of Home over all the occupations and interests of life, in 
defiance of the separating powers of distance and poverty; and it will be curious 
if this enterprise, besides keeping the school-child at his mother’s bosom, the 
apprentice, the governess, and the maid-servant, at their father’s hearth—and us 
sick or aged people entertained daily with the flowers, music, books, sentiment and 
news of the world we have left—should prove an exception to all others in per- 
forming all its express promises. At present, I own, this appears no matter of 
doubt. * * * * 

“ It is sometimes said, that it is a pity when great men do not happen.to die on 
the completion of the one grand achievement of their lives, instead of taming dowry 
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the effect by living on afterwards like common men ;—that Clarkson should have 
died on the abolition of the slave trade,—Howard after his first or second journey, 
—Scott on the publication of his best romance,—and so on. But there is a melo- 
dramatic air about such a wish, which appears childish to moral speculators. We are 
glad to have Clarkson still, to honour freshly in his old age. We see more glory 
about the head of John Quincy Adams contending, as a Representative in Congress, 
for popular rights, than he ever wore as President of the United States. We 
should be glad that Rowland Hill should live and work as a common man for a 
quarter of a century after the complete realization of his magnificent boon to 
society.” 


We conclude our extracts from a work which we think all ought to 
read, and certainly no sick room should be without, with the following 
vivid description and powerful appeal on behalf of the sick and suffering 
poor :— 

“TI have said how unavailing is luxury when the body is distressed and the 
spirit faint. At such times, and at all times, we cannot but be deeply grieved at 
the conception of the converse of our own state, at the thought of the multitude 
of poor suffering under privation, without the support and solace of great ideas. 
It is sad enough to think of them ona winter’s night, aching with cold in every 
limb, and sunk as low as we in nerve and spirits, from their want of sufficient food. 
But this thought is supportable in cases where we may fairly hope that the great- 
est ideas are cheering them as we are cheered: that there is a mere set-off of their 
cold and hunger against our disease; and that we are alike inspired by spiritual 
vigour in the belief that our Father is with us,—that we are only encountering 
the probations of our pilgrimage,—that we have a divine work given us to carry 
out, now in pain and now in joy. There is comfort in the midst of the sadness 
and shame when we are thinking of the poor who can reflect and pray,—of the old 
woman who was once a punctual and eager attendant at church,—of the wasting 
child who was formerly a Sunday-scholar,—of the reduced gentleman or destitute 
student who retain the privilege of their humanity,—of ‘looking before and after.’ 
But there is no mitigation of the horror when we think of the savage poor, who 
form so large a proportion of the hungerers,—when we conceive of them suffering 
the privation of all good things at once,—suffering under the aching cold, the 
sinking hunger, the shivering nakedness,—without the respite or solace afforded 
by one inspiring or beguiling idea. 





France :—Her GoveRNMENT, ADMINISTRATION, AND LocaL ORGANIZA- 
TION, ExposeD AND ConsIDERED. J. Madden and Co. 


Berore we met with this volume our attention had been favourably directed 
to the work, but we have read it with feelings of disappointment and 
regret. The object of the writer is the common and popular one of 
denouncing “centralization,” without, however, explaining where he 
would have local influence end, or whether he would have the business 
of government carried on without any kind of central agency. In 
France many things are brought under the direct supervision of govern- 
ment, which with us are left to chance; and the result, according to 
the writer, is an enormous concentration of power in the hands of the 
minister, and an unparalleled administrative expenditure. How is the 
case made out? e have a formidable list given us of government 
employés, which might certainly lead an unreflecting mind to the con- 
clusion, that a minister who could wield such an amount of patronage 
could never be overthrown. What is the fact? The author himself 
informs us, “that in the ten years from August 1830 to December 
1840 there have been fifteen changes of ministry in France.” Fifteen 
changes of ministry, and yet each ministry during its period of office had 
the command of that formidable centralized power of which we are now 
a as destructive of public liberty, whenever a question 
is raised about reforming local abuses ! 
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The civil administration of France, the writer tells us, costs 18,462,124/. 
“‘ six times as much as the same kind of expenditure in England.” This 
appears strange ; for it is certainly new to learn that public money is 
applied among us so frugally, that a neighbouring country, with fewer 
resources, can afford to spend six pounds for our one without bank- 
ruptey : but yet more strange is it, that the writer should fail himself 
to have accounted for this extraordinary discre y by discoveri 
that he was not comparing the same items. The budgets of an Engli 
and French minister are made up upon such different principles that the 
little relation there may be between them gives no idea whatever of the 
comparative cost of the civil administration of the two countries. For 
example, the French budget for the present year includes an item of 
1,500,000. for public worship. No such item, of course, appears in the 
annual statement of our Chancellor of the Exchequer; but will any one 
eontend that less public money is spent upon the church in the United 
Kingdom than in France ; or that the hnach patronage is a less influential 
source of power to the governing class of this country than church patron- 
age, is under the more centralized system of the continent. The church 
and the poor of the United Kingdom cost, at least, eight millions sterling 
od annum more than is expended upon the church and the poor of 

rance (excluding, of course, free gifts and voluntary offerings), yet this 
excess is not charged by the writer to the account of English civil admi- 
nistration. He would really seem to have persuaded himself that when 
abuses are not seen, it is much the same thing as if they did not exist. 
The French system has, at least, the merit of showing at a glance whatever 
waste may exist in any branch of the public service ; and no doubt there 
is ny = in the department of public works (des Ponts et des Chaussés), 
which the writer holds up to especial animadversion ; but what would be 
the amount of a couadiont account of all the public money spent in 
gene by jobbing, turnpike trusts, county ma; tes, and corporate 
podies, on the same class of objects. We are told that in France “the 
eee employ about 300 officials, and cost annually 700,000 franes,”’— 

0007. 

What do light-houses in England cost? Nothing, we might presume, ac- 
cording to the reasoning of the writer, for the expenditure connected with 
them does not eoaeee in the Chancellor’s annual financial statement, and the 
public have absolutely no knowledge of the subject ; but an irresponsible 
corporation, called the Trinity House, collect annually 200,000/. for light- 
houses alone, and waste in mere establishment expenses a sum nearly 
equal to the cost of maintaining all the light-houses of France. 

It is obvious that the writer, in comparing budgets, instead of separate 
branches of public expenditure, and in omitting to collect the data for 
showing the aggregate cost of our own anomalous system before comparing 
it with that of French administration, has deprived his work of all the value 
it might otherwise have had. But even a difference of figures proves 
nothing without an investigation of all the circumstances out of which they 
arise. The French Chambers vote annually about ten times the sum for 
national education* that has yet been sanctioned by the House of Com- 
mons for the same object. Surely we are not to regard this as a vice of 
French centralization. Patronage in France is undoubtedly an evil; but 
we believe it to be a mere shadow as compared with the influence of an En- 
glish Conservative aristocracy over the church, the army, the navy, and 
colonial appointments ; and we should bear in mind that all irresponsible 





* The vote for the present year 1844, is 16,904,493 £ 
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bodies, however locally independent, are by the very instinct of their 
natures, supporters of an anti-reforming administration. In the French 
army & private may rise from the ranks, and in the French church its best 
aid offices are not looked upon as the privileged birthright of younger sons. 
rench patronage has a broad democratic base: English patronage is an 
appendage to the estates of the landed interest. 

A chapter upon the municipal organization of France (which is con- 
demned in toto, and most unjustly ) has the very serious defect of describing 
the law exactly as it stood in 1831, without any reference to its more 
recent modifications. The present state of French municipal organization 
is thus described by Horace Say, son of the celebrated French economist: — 

_ “ Les lois de 1834 et de 1887 sur les attributions municipales ont relaché les 
liens dans lesquels était enchainée l’action locale des communes ; les conseils muni- 
cipaux ont pris de l’importance, et ont acquis un droit réel d’action tout en restant 
cependant soumis au contréle d’autorités qui leur sont superieurs et 4 l’action ré- 
gulatrice du gouvernement central. La réforme a cet égard a été timide, elle est 
encore loin d’étre complete, mais le premier pas était important a faire, et déja une 
vie nouvelle se révéle sur tous les points du pays. Les routes départmentales les 
chemins vicinaux de grande et de petite communication, s’ameliorent ; les villes 
deviennent plus propres, mieux pavées et mieux éclairées ; des édifices élégants s'y 
élévent et un aspect général de plus grande aisance et d’une prospérité plus egale- 
ment repartie se revéle aux yeux du voyageur qui aprés un intervalle plus ou 
moins long visite de nouveau les différentes parties de notre belle France.” * 

This statement from one of the most liberal and intelligent Frenchmen 
of the day, differs wholly from that of our author. But another passage in 
his work shows that he has been unpardonably careless in collecting his 
rsa and in not correcting hearsay evidence by better sources of informa- 

ion. 

“ At the present moment the destinies of Algeria are committed to a commis- 
sion, the chairman of which, Enfantin, was nine years ago branded by the verdict 
of a jury as a violator of all social laws and a swindler, and was sentenced to a fine 
and one year’s imprisonment. His accomplice and favourite disciple, Chevalier, 
was sentenced to the same penalty for the same offence. Now behold him a 
councillor of state, and M. Guizot’s candidate for the minister of public works.” 

This reminds us of the Bishop of Exeter’s description of Robert Owen 
and the Socialists, but with this difference, that the St Simonists, of whom 
Enfantin and Chevalier were the head, were for the most part men of 
talent and education immeasurably superior to Robert Owen or any of 
his followers. The St Simonists were a body of enthusiastic young men 
who set up world reformers upon a large scale, and spent their money 
(some of them large fortunes) in the undertaking. When their funds were 
exhausted, and the enterprise failed, they were accused of having swindled 
some of the parties olen joined the society, and lost their money with 
the rest, and the verdict of the jury was precisely that which the verdict of 
a good orthodox Church-and-State jury would have been on the trial of a 
society of Chartists or Repealers for a similar offence. Since this period 
the St Simonists have not existed as a body, but several of the old mem- 
bers of that society have deservedly risen in public estimation. M.Cheva 
lier is professor of Political Economy to the College of France, and the 
author of ‘ Lettres sur ? Amerique du Nord,’ which scarcely rank less high 
than the celebrated work of De Tocqueville. 

It is to centralization, or the despotic tendencies of the French Govern- 
ment, that the wall of Paris and the postponement of railroads we are told 
may be traced. The writer is ill informed also upon these subjects. After 





~* « Annuaire de I’ ete ue pour 1844.’ Gillaumin, Paris. 
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the breach with England, occasioned by the inexcusable Syrian policy of 
Lord Palmerston, the building of an enceinte continuée was a measure 
more Peo with the democracy of Paris than Louis wee sk and if 
London had been twice occupied by hostile armies within a period of twenty 
years, we doubt whether something of the kind, under very reasonable 
causes of national irritation, would not have been popular here. It was 
—— by the republican ‘ National,’ and the same journal has con- 
tributed quite as much as a doctrinaire cabinet to the postponement of 
railroads by its powerful attacks upon the English system ; one, undoubt- 
edly, not deserving universal imitation. We have got our railroads cer- 
tainly—and have paid for them. 

We conclude our notice of ‘France, her Government and Organization 
Exposed and Considered,’ by referring the reader to the preface, dedicated 
toSir Robert Peel, from which it would appear that the work was partly 
undertaken with a view of writing down the Metropolitan Police. Sir 
Robert Peel is warned to disband the force, lest it should lead to all the 
frightful evils of a centralizing system depicted in the volume. The prin- 
cipal arguments urged to — this recommendation are, that the police 
a be —e as spies y a government disposed to use them, and a 
Vidoeg or a Gisquét be placed at their head. A government disposed to 
adopt a ye of espionage, would not commit the blunder of employing 
an ostensible agency for such a purpose. Secret agents, not known as 
functionaries of government, would surely answer the purpose better ; and 
down to the time of the Cato-street conspiracy, British statesmen stooped 
to avail themselves of such assistance. As to Vidocq and Gisquét, if they 
could not maintain their position in Paris, the danger is somewhat remote 
of their superseding Mr Mayne or Colonel Rowan as Commissioners of 
Metropolitan Police. 

Weare not advocates of “ centralization” in the sense in which the word 
is used by the writer. A country cannot be well governed without local 

encies, locally as well as generally responsible, and to which a reason- 
able discretion should be allowed, But we have more real “ centraliza- 
tion”’ in this country than in France. All power here is centralized in the 
landed interest, as represented by a majority of the House of Commons. 
The Government itself is weak. e are not for rendering it helpless, lest 


it should do mischief. We would obtain all necessary securities against 
the abuse of power by a government, and then strengthen its hands. 


MUSIC. 
Cotour Music. By D. D. Jameson. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


A TREATISE containing few words, but two ideas of some merit and origi- 
pe: one, that a much simpler notation of music than the present may 

e constructed by employing the prismatic colours to denote the different 
intervals of the scale; doing away at once with the staff and the whole of 
the musical characters now in use; the other, that @ symmetrical arrange- 
ment of colours made to strike the eye in the same order of sequence that 
musical sounds strike the ear, would produce a corresponding agreeable 
effect ; not, of course, in hind, but in degree. 

The proposition for a coloured notation of music is open to the practical 
objections that the chromatic intervals would not be distinguishable by 
candle light. Sad confusion would frequently be made by mistaking a 
blue sharp for a green flat. A modification, however, of the principle 
might be mtroduced in elementary works for the use of schools, and with 
great advantage. For example, if the notes forming the common chord, 
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the one, three, five of the key note, or tonic triad, were printed in the 
three primary colours—red, blue, and yellow—it would be a great help to 
young “sight singers,” and students of thorough base. In fact, the colours 
would almost get rid at once of the apparent complexity of the science 
occasioned by the changes of keys and clefs. The most essential intervals 
would thus be recognised at a glance, and their relation in the harmony of 
the composition would be readily understood. 

The instrument described by the author for producing colours in a 
musical order of sequence is one of simple arrangement. He places a 
pianoforte in a darkened window. To the keys of the pianoforte are 
attached wires; to the wires small screens, which, when pulled aside, 
expose coloured pieces of glass: the colour of the glass exposed always 
a with the colour of the note struck, as painted on the in- 
strument, and the image remaining of course upon the retina just as long 
as the sound remains upon the ear. Thus a blind man might play and 
a deaf man look on, and both be equally gratified. We can easily imagine 
that colours, appearing and disappearing in a fixed symmetrical order, 
and sometimes Elendin into each other, would produce highly pleasing 
sensations. Such a musical kaleidoscope would add to the attractions of 
the Polytechnic Institution as a popular exhibition, and we would will- 
ingly go some distance to judge of the effect. 

The subject should be studied in connexion with another work of con- 
siderable value to the arts—‘ Hay on Harmonious Colouring ;’ * on reading 
which we are inclined to conclude that Mr Jameson has coloured his notes 
wrong. If the intensity of colours be, as Mr Hay states (page 15), in the 
following numerical pgenn ga 3, red 5, and blue 8—then blue 
should be the tonic or key note, red the dominant or 5th of the chord, 
and yellow the 3rd or mediant. The power of the colours would then 
correspond with the power or relative importance of the notes represented. 


We have been compelled to defer a notice of the ‘ Better Land,’ by 
J. Abel, Esq., and some other musical works, 


PAMPHLETS. 

A Letter to the Editor of ‘The Times’ in the Cause of the Poor. By 
George Giles Vincent. T. Cadell, Strand. 

Thoughts on Duelling and its Abolition. Remarks on a Remonstrance 
addressed to the British Public Nabe ana Members of Parliament 
connected with Ireland. By William Johnson Campbell, Esq. 

A Letter to the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M.P., President of the 
Board of Trade, on Railway Legislation. G. W. Nickisson, 215 Regent 
street. 

Ecclesiastical Law. The Constitutions of Otho, with Notes. By John 
William White, Esq., of Doctors’ Commons, Proctor. J.G. F. and J. 
Rivington, St Paul’s Church yard. 

The Impolicy and Injustice of os ’Connell. By the Author 
of ‘Ireland and its Rulers.’ T. C. Newby, 65 Mortimer street. 

Public Health. An Oration delivered on the Seventieth Anniversary of 
the London Medical Society. By Leonard Stewart, M.D. Longman 
and Co., Paternoster row. 

Some Thoughts on the Influence which the Misgovernment of Ireland and 
the Political Agitation produced by that Misrule are likely to exert on 


* Published by Orr and Co. 
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the Political Relations of the Great Powers of Europe with each other, 
and with the United States of America. Conveyed in the form of a 
letter, addressed, without permission, to the Earl of Shrewsbury and 
Waterford. By an Anglo-Irishman, Effingham Wilson. 

Remarks on the rise of Vivisection as a means of Scientific Research, in 
a Letter addressed to the Earl of Caernarvon, President of the Society 
for Preventing Cruelty to Animals. By Richard Jameson. Bailliére, 
219 Regent street. 

Ancient Coins of Cities and Princes. By John Yonge Akerman, F.S.A. 
No.1: Hispania. J. Russell Smith, 4 Old Compton street, Soho. 


PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 
Nicol’s Introductory Book of the Sciences. Simpkin and Marshall. 
Hopkins on poms omy Magnetism. Richard and John Edward Taylor, 
d Lion court, Fleet street. 

A History of British Fossi! Mammalia and Birds. By Richard Owen, 
F.R.S., F.G.S., &c. Part I. John Van Voorst, Paternoster row. 

The Fallacies of our own Time. By Oliver Byrne and Professor John 
Byrne. Part I: Fallacy of Phrenology. Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 
Paternoster row. 

The Science of Language. By Morgan Kavanagh. 2 vols. Longman, 
Brown, and Co. 

yan Economy Essay. By John Stuart Mill. J. W. Parker, West 

trand. 


The Book of Symbols. Chapman and Hall. 


EssaYS ON SOME UNSETTLED Questions oF Potiticat Economy. 
By J. S. Mill. Parker, Strand. 

Ln a brief notice of this volume, we must content ourselves with stating 
the heads of the subjects discussed. They are the following :—1. The 
laws of interchange between nations, and the distribution of the gains of 
commerce among the countries of the commercial world. 2. The influence 
of consumption upon production. 3. Meaning of the words “ productive” 
and “ unproductive.” 4. Profits and interest. 5. How political economy 
should be defined, and the method of investigation proper to it. 

Of these essays, the last only has been previously printed. The first 
four were written between 1829 and 1830, and are now published in 
consequence of recent discussions having drawn the attention of political 
economists to similar questions conne with the abstract science. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
The Works of Burns. Vol. I. Blackie and Son, Warwick Square. 


ey in Tauris. From the German of Goethe. By G. L. Hartwig, 
-& P.D. Black and Armstrong. 


br yaaa Village. By Thomas Clarke. William Pickering, 177 Picca- 


y 
The Pearl of Peristan. By George Alder. T. Gladding, City road. 
owell’sP oems. Second Edition. J. Owen, Cambridge. 
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Palm Leaves. By Richard Monckton Milnes. E. Moxon, Dover street. 

The Power of Conscience, or the Monopolist. By Thomas Latter. Smith, 
Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 

Schiller’s Poems and Ballads. Translated by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
2 Vols. Blackwood and Sons. 

Bells and Pomegranates, No. 6: Colombe’s Birthday. By Robert Brown- 
ing. E. Moxon, Dover street. 

The Batuccas; also Francisco Alvarez, and other Poems. By William 
Henry Leathem. Longman, Brown, and Co. 

Spicer’s Poems. G. W. Nickisson, 215 Regent street. 

C. Knight’s Library Edition of Shakspere. Vol. X: Tragedies. C. Knight, 
Ludgate street. 

King Alfred: a Poem. By J. Fitchett. Edited by R. Roscoe. 2 Vols. 

. Pickering, London. 


Mohammed, and other Poems. By Lieut. Hamilton. H. Macleod. 
Atheneum Press. J. Hall, printer. 


Tue Poeticat Works or Letcu Hunt, 
Eneutsh Songs AND OTHER Minor Poems. By Barry Cornwall. E. 
Moxon. 


Tue series of new editions of modern poets published by Mr Moxon 





needs few or no words of r dation. Good paper, good type, neat 
portable volumes, poetry deservedly popular, and sometimes of the highest 
order, are the elements which command success. If there be any man 
who would grudge half-a-crown for a complete edition of the poetical 
works of Leigh Hunt, or the songs of Barry Cornwall, let him read 
nothing but prose the rest of his life. One of Leigh Hunt’s quaint fancies 
may amuse those of our readers who have not met before with the 
following dialogue :— 


THE MAN AND THE FISH. 
To Fish. 


You strange, astonished-looking, angle-faced, 
Dreary-mouth’d, gaping wretches of the sea, 
Gulping salt water everlastingly ; 

Cold-blooded, though with red your blood be graced, 

And mute, though dwellers in the roaring waste ; 
And you, all shapes beside, that fishy be,— 

Some round, some flat, some long, all devilry, 

Legless, unloving, infamously chaste :— 


O, scaly, slippery, wet, swift, staring wights, 

What is’t ye do? what life lead? eh, dull goggles? 
How do ye vary your vile days and nights? 

How pass your Sundays? are ye still but joggles 
In ceaseless wash ? still nought but gapes, and bites, 

And drinks, and stares, diversified with boggles ? 


A Fish Answers. 
Amazing monster! that, for aught I know, 
With the first sight of thee didst make our race 
For ever stare! O, flat and shocking face, 
Grimly divided from the breast below ! 
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Thou that on dry land horribly dost go 
With a split body and most ridiculous pace, 
Prong after prong, disgracer of all grace ; 
Long useless-finn'd, hair’d, upright, unwet, slow ! 


O breather of unbreathable, sword-sharp air, 
How canst exist ? how bear thyself, thou dry 
And dreary sloth! what particle canst share 
Of the only blessed life, the watery ? 
1 sometimes see of ye an actual pair 
Go by, link’d fin by fin, most odiously. 


Barry Cornwall should have been one of the poets engaged by the 
Committee of Council for Education to write songs for the people when it 
was first purposed to teach them vocal music. e have rarely met with 
a better industrial song than the following :— 


THE WEAVER’S SONG. 
Weave, brothers, weave !—swiftly throw 
The shuttle athwart the loom, 
And show us how brightly your flowers grow, 
That have beauty but no perfume ! 
Come, show us the rose, with a hundred dyes, 
The lily, that hath no spot; 
The violet, deep as your true love's eyes, 
And the little forget-me-not. 
Sing,—sing brothers, weave and sing, 
Tis good both to sing and to weave ; 
*Tis better to work than live idle ; 
’Tis better to sing than grieve. 


Weave, brothers, weave !—weave and bid 
The colours of sunset glow ! 
Let grace in each gliding thread be hid ; 
Let beauty about ye blow; 
Let your skein be long, and your silk be fine, 
And your hands both firm and sure, 
And time nor chance shall your work untwine, 
But all,—like a truth,—endure ! 
So,—sing, brothers, &c. 


Weave, brothers, weave !—toil is ours ; 
But toil is the lot of men; 

One gathers the fruit, one gathers the flowers, 
One soweth the seed _— 

There is not a creature, from England’s king 
To the peasant that delves the soil, 

That knows half the pleasures the seasons bring, 
If he have not his share of toil! 

So,—sing, brothers, &c. 


There are many gems in the collection from whence this is taken ; some 
familiar to the public, as arranged to music by the Chevalier Neukomm. 


Tue Boox or Scorrisn Sone, By Alex. Whitelaw. Blackie and Son. 
A COMPREHENSIVE collection of the songs of Scotland, about twelve 
hundred in number, ancient and modern. The work is tastefully got up, 
printed in a small but clear type, illustrated with plates and historical 


notes, and belonging to the class of books designed as presents, is entitled 
toa high rank among them. 
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POLITICS. 
Ireland and its Rulers. 2 Vols. Second Edition. T. C. Newby, 65 
Mortimer street, Cavendish square. 
Buchanan's Taxation and Commercial Policy of Great Britain. W. Tait, 
Edinburgh. 
The Constitutional Rights of Landlords. IR. Groombridge, London. 


RELIGION. 
Bullar’s Lay Lectures. Longman and Co. 
Madge’s Lectures on Puseyism. Longman and Co. 
Heugh’s Religion in Geneva and Belgium. James MacLehose, Glasgow. 


A Church without a Prelate. By the Rey. Lyman Coleman. Thomas 
Ward, Paternoster row. 


REVIEWS AND PERIODICALS. 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review. John Green, Newgate street. 


The Classical Museum, No. IV. John W. Parker, Strand. 
The North American Review. Miller. 


_ TOPOGRAPHY. 
Natural History of the County of Stafford. By Robert Garner, F.L.5. 
John Van Voorst, Paternoster row. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Travels in Kordofan. By Ignatius Pallme. J. Madden and Co., 
8 Leadenhall street. 

Cabul and the Punjab. By Lieut. William Barr. J. Madden and Co. 

Wrangell’s Siberia and Polar Sea. By Lieut.-Col. Sabine. J. Madden 
and Co. 

HieHianps or AErniopra. By Major Harris. Longman. (Second Notice.) 


Tue ‘ Foreign and Colonial Review,’ of April last, contains some stric- 
tures on our notice of Major Harris’s ‘ ——— of Athiopia,’ which, in 
the opinion of some of our readers, may call for a few observations in reply. 
We will confine them to the material points in discussion. 

It is asserted by the critic, that on the 1st January, 1843, Oubie, the 
resent ruler of Tigre, was “dethroned and a prisoner.”’ What is the 
act? Oubie was taken prisoner in the _—— of February, 1842, but 
was almost instantly set at liberty by the Ras, and “restored” to his pre- 
vious possessions both hereditary and acquired by conquest. In April, 
1842, when Mr Krapf passed through Tigre (see his ‘Travels,’ p. 501), 
Oubie was in Semien, his hereditary province, and since that time he has 
ruled over Semien, Tigre, Walkait, &c., as he did previously to his brief 
captivity. We repeat, therefore, that “Major Harris’s deficiency in a 
knowledge of the political affairs of Abyssinia is sufficiently evinced by his 
speaking, on the Ist January, 1843, of Oubie as the late Nero-like Ded. 

jJasmach of Tigre.” 

The critic adds “ this simple explanation,” namely, that Major Harris’s 
preface being dated Ist Jan , 1843, “ accounts for the use of the phrase 
* hitherto undescribed,’ as applied to parts of the Galla country, described 
briefly in Mr Krapf’s ‘ Journal,’ published a year after Major Harris’s 
hook was written.” So, on the Ist January, one thousand eight hundred 
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and forty-four, Major Harris is to publish, without qualification, the asser- 
tion that this country is “hitherto undescribed,” and then the excuse is to 
be set up that the previously-written description by a previous traveller 
(of whose visit to that country and description of it he was conscious), was 
not published at the time Major Harris’s manuscript was written, although 
it was published some months before his work made its appearance! And 
lame even as this excuse is, still nothing is said with respect to M. Rochet’s 
work, in which the same country is “‘ described,” and which was not only 
published in 1841, but was with its author in Shoa, and at Major Harris’s 
elbow on the 1st January, 1843. 

Our objection to the expression, “ all the multifarious,” as applied to 
the three “ marks and tokens” on the dollars current in Abyssinia, is met 
by citing a passage from Mr ——— Amharic Dictionary, which says— 
“The chief objects of attention in them are the points in the oe or 
shoulder-jewel, and in the coronet. If they are not very distinct, the 
Abyssinians reject the dollar as not genuine. Also the S. F. below must not 
be wanting.”” Therefore, but three marks or tokens after all ; for no one 
will, except perversely, contend that every several line and part of each 
mark or token, is to be regarded as a separate mark or token. An Abys- 
sinian, on taking a dollar in his hand, immediately looks to these three 
“marks or tokens :” the coronet on the head, the jewelled clasp on the 
shoulder, and the mint mark at foot. If these three marks are perfect 
and oo the dollar, in his estimation, is a good one ; if not, it is re- 
jected. 

, With reference to the invocation, “ In the name of God, the merciful, the 
compassionate,”’ the critic exclaims, “‘ What will be thought of the extent 
of the reviewer's acquirements by those who know that the Mohammadans 
of India always use the invocation referred to?’ We, on the other hand, 
assert that Mohammedans, whether of India or elsewhere, never do use it; 
and we refer for our proof to the commencement of the passage already cited 
by us from Lane’s ‘ Modern Egypt,’ where it is stated that the invoca- 
tion used on slaughtering animals is “In the name of God! God is most 
great!’’—and more especially to “ Qanoon-e-Islam, or the Customs of the 
Moosulmans of India, by Jaffur Shurreef (a native of the Deccan), composed 
under the direction of, and translated by, G. A. Herklots, M.D., Surgeon 
on the Madras Establishment ;” the authority of which work will, we 


apprehend, be conclusive. It says (Appendix, p.102) “ Zoobuh, r) 


a sacrifice, slaughter ; zoobuh kurna, to sacrifice, to kill (animals for food, 
agreeably to the Mohummudan law), to slaughter. It consists in repeat- 
ing the words bismillah Alla ho akbur, ‘In the name of the great God,’ 
whilst drawing the knife and cutting, &c.” Consequently, not “ Bismil- 
lahi rahmani rahim, in the name of God, the compassionate, the merciful,” 
so formally recorded and reiterated by Major Harris. 

All that is to be “inferred”? from our expression “an instructed Mo- 
hammedan people” is, that the Mudaitos as regards religious instruction, 
stand no lower in relation to the “ learned doctors” of Aussa, than the people 
of Oxfordshire pee | do to the learned doctors of the University in 
that county, and that they do relatively stand no lower we have no hesi- 
tation in maintaining. e “instruction”’ of these savage people has this 
good at least, that immediately on the introduction of Mohammedanism a 
number of Pagan barbarities—such as cannibalism, human sacrifices, &c. 
—at once cease. These are facts well known; and, consequently, we 
must still be allowed to question the existence of cannibalism and blood- 
drinking among the Mohammedan Mudaitos, even in the case of single 
individuals, and by way of exception. 
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Major Harris’s assertion, that “ after crossing the Chacha the country is 
no longer safe for a single traveller” (of which we dispute the correctness), 
is attempted to be supported by the further assertion that “ Dr Beke did 
not pass through any part of the unsafe country alluded to, but to the west 
of it”’—in other words, he did not go there, but he went further! Major 
Harris alludes to no “ unsafe” country in particular, he simply says “after 
crossing the Chacha,” which river Dr Beke did cross. 

A more serious question is thus evaded. “As to the attempt to show 
the nullity of the treaty from the usage of Mr Krapf, and the treatment he 
experienced from a Galla chieftain, independent of Sahela Selassie, that 
has nothing to do with the conduct of Sahela Selassie himself, whose pri- 
mary instructions that chief complied with.” We showed the nullity of the 
treaty, not from “ the treatment Mr Krapf experienced from a Galla 
chieftam,” but from “ the usage” he met with from Sahela Selassie himself! 
And we now repeat, that after a treaty had been entered into, stipulating 
that British subjects should not be prevented or molested in proceeding to 
Shoa, and guaranteeing their safety and the security of their property 
there, Mr Krapf and the other missionaries of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety were prohibited from returning to Shoa, and their mission-house, pur- 
chased with the funds of the Society, was confiscated by that monarch! 
The critic says, “ We learn from Mr Krapf’s recently published ‘Journal,’ 
that he parted from the King of Shoa on the best of terms.’’ We said the 
same ; and we quoted from Mr Krapf’s work the striking expressions of 
the King on parting with him—“ He repeatedly expressed his regret at 
my leaving him, as he would then have no one to advise with in his proceed- 
ings with the Embassy !” But this was in March, 1842, and it was not till 
January, 1843, on Mr Krapf’s return to the coast, that the decree of ex- 
clusion was communicated to him dy Major Harris himself. Consequently 
this exclusion was occasioned by what had taken place in Shoa, whilst the 
King had no longer Mr Krapf “ to advise with in his proceedings with the 
Embassy.’ Major Harris’s inability to obtain from the King the re-ad- 
mission of the missionaries is a convincing proof of the disfavour in which 
the British Embassy stood previously to its departure from Shoa. French 
travellers, on the other hand, had no difficulty in entering and remaining 
in the country. M. Rochet, as we have already stated, remained behind 
when Major Harris left; and we have just seen a letter in the last number 
oe January) of the ‘ Bulletin de la Société de Géographie’ (p. 45), from 

1. Lefebvre, in which he says of himself and Dr Petit, “‘ Nous fimes notre 
entrée en Choa lorsque la commission Anglaise venait d’étre congédiée.” 

As to the assertion that both Mr Krapf and the Church Missionary So- 
ciety express themselves thankful to Major Harris for what he did in the 
business, the fact really is that what we both say —- merely to what 
took place prior to Mr Krapf’s quitting Shoa, not to the events of the begin- 
ning of 1843, respecting which there 1s no record whatever of Mr Krapf’s 
sentiments in his work, which extends only to May 1842: and as to the 
Society, their words are (Preface, p. 11)—* Of the precise nature of the 
causes which operated to close the door against the return of the mis- 
sionaries to Shoa, we are not at present fully informed |” 

Our statement that “a sergeant and four privates” of the escort (who 
are not mentioned, although we certainly do find on again looking 
through the work that “ the escort” is alluded to) accompanied the Em- 
bassy on a slaving expedition into the Galla country, taking with them the 
field-piece sent as a present to the King by the British Government, is 
thus met :— This is false: the gun did not go, but was left in the palace 
at Dalofa.”’ - 

In cases like this, mereYassertion, in Whatever terms expressed, avaisl 
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nothing. We-will simply state facts without comment, and lezve the 
reademto draw his own conclusions. The army left Angolalla on the 18th 
October, 1841 (see ‘ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,’ vol. xii, 
p- 245), and the gun went with it. This, though denied by the critic in 
. words, is, in fact, admitted by implication ; since the gun could not have been 
left even at Dalofa, if it had not been taken on the expedition! On cross- 
ing the Chacha (Harris, vol. ii, p. 169) they entered “the enemy’s coun- 
try ” (p. 9 pe “unsafe country ”—where, “ owing to the determined 
hostility of the various wild Galla tribes by which it is inhabited, small 
Amhara detachments would even find difficulty in passing” (p. 169). After 
a day’s march, a halt being directed at Yeolo, “the King, escorted by two 
thousand cavalry, made an excursion to a knoll at some distance from the 
encampment, whence, on a range stretching to the south-eastward, the hill 
of Dalofa was conspicuous” (p.176). ‘ Here,” we are told, “ his Majesty 
has recently erected a palace, which he rarely visits except for the purpose 
of controlling by his presence the disaffected and turbulent Galla, whose 
continual outbreaks render it a far from agreeable place of residence ” 
(p- 176). Therefore, no going ¢o Dalofa to leave the gun! Neither did the 
army take that place on its further route, since Dalofa lay to the south-east- 
ward’ (p. 176), and the subsequent march “was generally south-west,” 
(p.180). When, therefore, the gun was “‘/eft at Dalofa,” remains a mystery; 
but that it was “taken on the expedition” is an ascertained fact. 

The critic adds, that we “ declare that Mr Krapf procured the freedom 
of the 4,700 slaves ;” and “this — is false.” But we declare nothing 
of the sort. From the unaccountable irregular collocation of the various 
occurrences mentioned in the work, this eged liberation of the slaves 
(who, by the bye, were never in a is placed in immediate con- 
junction with an event which oceurred on the 7th February, 1842, when 
Mr Krapf was in Shoa. ‘This led us, with good reason, to attribute, “ pro- 
bably,” the same date to it ; and we simply asked, “‘ Had he then any share 
in influencing the monarch to revoke the edict ? and, ifso, what share 2?” 

The critic concludes by saying, ‘‘ We have thus met the ‘ Westmins- 
ter’s’ more important charges, and we can afford proof of what we have 
advanced.” We think the readers of our former article will agree, that 
the “more important charges” have been left unnoticed. As to the 
“ proofs,” we are quite ready to see them if our own are not considered 
fully sufficient.* 





* We have inserted the above communication at the request of the author of 
the criticism in our last number on the same subject, to which we should not other- 
wise have returned. He is known to us as a gentleman who has had at least equal 
opportunities with Major Harris of studying the manners of the people of Abys- 
sinia. We cannot, however, continue a discussion upon this or upon any other 
subject with the ‘ Foreign and Colonial Review.’ The obvious animus of its coarse 
personalities deprives its statements of whatever weight they might otherwise have 
with the reflecting portion of the public.—Enp. 





*,° We have been compelled to defer, from want of space, Notices in type 
of ‘Lectures on Puseyism,’ ‘Lady Willoughby’s Diary, ‘Castle- 
acre,’ and other works, 
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A. 

AFGuanistTan and Scinde, 521; natural 
boundaries which enclose the countries 
eastward of Persia, and westward of 
the Indus, 522; government of Af- 
ghanistan after the death of Nadir, 
523 ; causes to which we owe the late 
war, 525; arrival at, and capture of 
Ghuznee, 528 ; restoration of the Shah, 
and return of part of the army to India, 
ib.; capture of Kelat, retaken by 
Nusseer Khan, 529; hospitable trea'- 
ment of Mr Masson, 530; injustice 
to the Afghans, shown by Sir William 
M‘Naughten and his assistants, 532 ; 
disastrous consequences of, 533; go- 
vernment of the Shah neither Afghan 
nor English, 535; consequences of the 
vacillating conduct of the authorities 
at Cabul, and of the Indian govern- 
ment, 536; success of General Nott 
at Candahar, 538; success of Generals 
Pollock and Nott at Ghuznee, 539 ; 
return of the army to India, 510; 
occupation of Scinde, and the ex'en- 
sion of our boundary to the banks of 
the Indus, considered, 541; social 
habits of the people of Scinde, 543 ; 
our relations with them from the year 
1830, 545; happy effects predicted by 
the annexation of Scinde to the British 
territories not realized, 551. 

Agricultural chemistry, 463; knowledge 
of the nature of substances indispen- 
sable to the growth of plants, important 
to the practical agriculturist, 465; 
chemical processes in the nutrition of 
vegetables, 466; carbon, origin of, 
467 ; reciprocal action of the functions 
of plants and animals, 469; oxygen 
emitted by leaves and the green parts 
of plants during the day, and absorbed 
by them during the night, 470 ; car- 
bonic acid gas emitted in small quac- 
tities at night, ib. ; humus, nature of, 





472; nitrogen indispensable to the 
existence of all plants, 474 ; inorganic 
substances which are necessary to 
their growth and structure, 475 ; soils, 
formation of, 477; phosphoric acid 
necessary to sustain the life of plants, 
478; lime, the chemical agency of, 
479 ; important that the agriculturist 
should be aware of the effectof alkalies 
in the vegetable economy, 481 ; vinous 
fermentation in the manufacture of wine, 
description of, 483; ib. of beer, 484. 

Alison’s ‘ History of the French Revo- 
lution,’ 388; periods in history that 
merit to be studied in detail, 389; the 
proximate causes of the revolution, 
391; causes which Jed to its complete 
failure, 395; permanent results that 
have survived it, 398; vivid descrip- 
tion given by Mr Alison of Napoleon’s 
character and achievements, ib. ; much 
of his early success attributable to 
having the Austrians for opponents, 
400 ; capacity, as a civil ruler, scarcely 
inferior to his talents as a general, 402 ; 
moral qualities of, 403; destruction of 
six millions of human beings during 
twenty years of warfare, 407; a full 
and fair analysis of what war is, never 
given by historians, 409; battle of 
Eylau, description of, 410; extract 
from a letter of Sir Charles Bell, after 
the battle of Waterloo, 411; a states- 
man unconscious, in reality, of what 
he is doing when declaring war, 412; 
profession of a soldier, analysis of, 413. 

Architecture, Basilica style of, 109; 
superiority of lithography over the 
daguerreotype for architectural draw- 
ing, ib.; examples of, 111; Mr H. 
Gally Knight's * Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture of [taly,’ description of, 113; 
defects and advantages of the Basi- 
lica style of architecture for modern 
churches, 117. 
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Architecture, practical considerations for 
the promotion of, 219; importance of 
extending the cultivation of the fine 
arts among all classes of the people, 
220; unsuitable character of the 
education generally received by 
architects, 221; comments upon the 
established system of remuneration 
adopted by the profession, 222; com- 
parative value of the architectural 
publications placed in the list, 225; 
* Gwilt’s Encyclopedia,’ 227; ‘ An- 
cient and Modern Architecture,’ by 
M. Jules Guilhabaud, 229; want of 
judgment generally shown in the sites 
chosen for building churches, 232; 
exception in the new church at Red 
hill, Reigate, ib.; design for school 
house, by Mr George Godwin, 234; 
ib. for cottage, from ‘ Loudon’s En- 
cyclopedia of Cottage Architecture,’ 
235; station- house design, 236; 
sketch by a poor manof his cottage, from 
the ‘ Builder,’ 237 ; design of cottage in 
the Swiss style, from udon, 228; 
ib. from house in the German style, 239; 
—— to a menagerie, 240; design 
rom Gwilt, Morton hall, 241; 
Wollaton hall, 242; modern applica- 
tion of the Tudor style, examples of, 
242—5, 6, 7; illustration of an atrium 
in a house at Pompeii, from Taylor 
and Walton’s ‘ Dictionary of Antiqui- 
ties,’ 248 ; Corinthian atrium restored, 
249; triclinium, illustration of, ib. ; 
plan of the house of Pansa, at Pompeii, 
250; tesselated pavements, 251; Bah- 
lake hospital, Canterbury, and St 
Mary’s conduit, Lincoln, illustrations 
of, from Britton’s ‘ Picturesque An- 
tiquities of English Cities,’ 252; 
offices of the Anti-Corn law League, ib.; 
description of, 254; ib. the Hall of 
Commerce, illustration of, 256. 
Ar', progress of, 73—75; difference of 
opinion as to the real cause of our ill 
success in art, 76; causes that pro- 
duced the superiority of the Greek and 
Italian schools, 78; our progress in 
the useful arts a check to advancement 
in the fine arts, 81 ; excellence of the 
Dutch school, 83; truthfulness and 
the study of subjects interesting to the 
national mind essential to a true school 
of art, 84; efforts of the modern Ger- 
man artists, 88; the Walhalla inap- 
plicable to its object, 89; reason why 
architecture is in a worse position than 
either of the other arts, 90; a proper 
system of artistic education desirable, 
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92; disgraceful state of our universi- 
ties in respect to art, ib.; defective 
education of architects, 95; few of 
those who have erected our finest 
buildings educated for the profession, 
96 ; injurious effects of copying on our 
best architects, 97 ; Royal Exchange, 
failure of, 98; the parliament houses, 
99; external and internal defects of, 
101; Lincoln’s inn law courts, Mr 
Barry’s design for, 104; Mr Welby 
Pugin, gothic ecclesiastical architec- 
ture of, 106; too much devoted to 
ancient styles, ib.; superiority of our 
engineers, 107 ; London bridge, 108. 


Art-Unions, 515, select commi'tee ap- 


— in 1835 to inquire into the 
est means of extending a knowledge 
of the arts, and the principles of design 
among the people, ib.; unexampled 
progress of the London Art-Union, 
517; recent singular proceedings of 
her Majesty’s government relative to 
them, ib. 3 reception of the committee 
in Downing street in consequence of, 
518; Sir Robert Peel’s reply to, ib. 


Cc. 
City administration, apologists of, 553 ; 


importance of discussing the question 
as a whole, and not in fragmentary 
parts, 554; vindication of the city 
solicitor by Mr Travers, 556; the 
failure of the city solicitor in pointing 
out any serious inaccuracies in the 
statements of the ‘ Westminster Re- 
view,’ 557; charity funds and trust 
estates for general purposes held in 
the city of London, 558; misapplica- 
tion of expenditure, 560; credulity of 
the poorer classes of freemen in the 
city, 561; comparison of expendi- 
ture of local rates between the city 
of London and parish of Marylebone 
for the year 1842, 562—3; income of 
the parish of Marylebone during a 
period of four years, 564; comparative 
statistics of the city of London and th. 
parish of Marylebone, 565 ; diagram 
of comparative area, 566; police ex- 
penditure, difference of cost of metro- 
politan police greatly increased by the 
river division of the force, 569; felo- 
nies committed in the metropolis dur- 
ing the year 1843, 570; increase of 
auperism in the City of London 

nion, 572; Mr Alderman Gibbs, 
various offices held by, 573 ; arrears of 
police rate owing by parishes in the 
city for 1842 compared with those of 
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Marylebone for the same year, 574; Mrs Marcet, 602; a Manual of 

nature and number of legal causes in Writing, founded on Mulhauser’s 

which the corporation was concerned Method of Teaching Writing, ib.; 

on the 24th of February, 577; cor- | Minutes of the Committee of Council 

porate and parochial income of the | for Education, 603. 

city of London for public objects, 578. | Ethiopia, highlands of, 183; the British 
Corn and currency, 319. embassy to Shoa; waot of especial 
Corporation of London, 299. fitness in Major Harris for the duties 
Currency question, 577 ; Mr Tooke one of the embassy, 186; instances of his 


of the highest authorities on this sub- 
ject, ib. ; his pamphlet against the new 
ministerial measure entitled to atten- 
tion. His opponent, the indefatigable 
Colonel Torrens. Folly of those who 
would allow an unlimited issue of in- 
convertible paper, secured only upon 
property, 581 ; the precious metals the 
proper standard of currency, ib. ; 
Colonel Torrens the originator of the 
new doctrine that convertibility is not 
alone a sufficient check against a fluc- 
tuation of prices occasioned by ex- 
cessive issues, 582 ; to avert this evil 
it was proposed by Colonel Torrens, 
and now by Sir R. Peel, to establish 
a fixed and uniform relation between 
the quantity of gold and the quantity 
of paper permitted to circulate in the 
country, ib. ; to effect this, one bank 
of issue required, 583; Mr Tooke 
denies the power of the bank to raise 
— by extended issues, 586; Mr 

ooke in the main correct, as the sup- 
position is erroneous that an increase 
of money must be an increase of pur- 
chasing power, 588; credit is a pur- 
chasing power, and credit may diminish 
with the increase of money, 590; the 
proposed changes intended to guard 
against a chimerical evil, and the 
present arrangements have an advan- 
tage over the new system, 598. 


E. 
Education, 599; Geography for Young 
Children, ib. ; Lessons in Geography, 
Ancient and Modern, and the Little 
Princess, by Mrs John S!ater, 600; 
Notes on Natural History, by Andrew 
Pritchard, ib.; the Young Composer, 
by James Cornwell, ib. ; Introductory 
Book of the Sciences, by James Nicol, 
ib.; Heroic Tales of Ancient Greece, 
by Felix Summerly, 601; Domestic 
Scenes in Greenland and Iceland, 7b. ; 
Conversations on Language for Chil- 
dren, by Mrs Marcet, ib. ; Glimpses 
of Nature and Objects of Interest, by 
Mrs Loudon, id.; Lessons on Ani- 
mals, Vegetables, and Minerals, by 








ignorance of the languages of the 
country, 189 ; the valuable portion of 
the work derived from the German 
missionary, Mr Krapf, 193; the em- 
bassy attacked by the natives at Goon- 
goonteh, 195; liberation of slaves, 
202; ratification of treaty between 
England and Shoa, 206 ; failure of the 
British embassy after the departure of 
Mr Krapf, 207; description of the 
ratified treaty, as brought from Shoa 
by Major Harris, 208; superior influ- 
ence enjoyed by the French at Shoa, 
210 ; departure of the British embassy, 


. ib. 3 presents sent by the King of Shoa 


to the Queen of England, not a mark 
of special favour, 212; geographical 
information contained in Major Har- 
ris’ work not original, 213; generally 
unsatisfactory nature of the informa- 
tion contained in the work, 215. 


Etruscan monuments, 145; the truest 


records of ancient manners, customs, 
religious faith, &c. 146; situation of 
the ancient Cyclopean cities, 148; 
marked difference in the site of the 
Etruscan cities, ib. ; in their architec- 
ture, 149; superiority of the Etruscan 
architecture over the Cyclopean par- 
ticularly shown in their gateways and 
vaults, 152; specimens of, ib. ; 
characteristic of Etruscan gateways 
and vaults the perfect arch, ib. ; re- 
markable bridge at Bieda, 155; 
Etruscan roads, 157; sewers, 159; 
Cloaca Maxima, description of, ib. ; 
interesting specimens of tunnels, 161 ; 
emissary of the Alban Lake, 162; 
theatrical exhibitions of the Romans 
derived from Etruria, 163; Sutri, 
amphitheatre of, 164; Etruscan se- 
pulchres, description of, 166, and dis- 
tinguishing feature of, 168; temple 
tomb at Norchia, 171; no political 
freedom in Etruria, 175; government 
of, 176; religion of, 177; value of 
antiquarian researches, ib. 


F. 
Facts and Fancies, by G. Godwin, 


F.R.S., 604, 





vi 


Fiction, 315, 603. 


G. 

Graham, the Right HonourableSir James, 
319 ; his first political step the publi- 
cation of ‘Corn and Currency,’ 321, 
322; Whig-Radicalism of Sir James 
Graham’s politics till the period of the 
Reform agitation, 328; speech of Sir 
James Graham at the Cumberland 
election in 1831 (note), 329; secession 
of Sir James Graham from the Whig 
ministry in 1834, id. ; joins the Tories 
in 1841, 331; contradictions in the 
opinions of Sir James Graham on the 
connexion and mutual relations of re- 
ligion and politics, 332 ; extract from 
speech in 1839 on national educa- 
tion, 336; outline of government 
scheme of factory and pauper educa- 
tion, 337 ; extracts from speeches on, 
339, 340; extraordinary conduct of 
Sir James Graham on the question of 
the ballot, 341, 2,3; unstable nature 
of his economics, 346 ; variableness on 
the corn question, 347; consistent in 
maintaining the principle of protection 
for the aristocracy, 351; Sir James 
Graham’s presumed taleut for business, 
252; discreditable conduct on the sub- 
ject of medical reform (note), 353 ; 
offensive public personal qualities, 355. 


History, 315, 604. 


L. 

Land tax, the, 129; two modes by 
which large masses of property have 
been acquired in the world, 130; a 
despotic oligarchy a greater evil than 
a despotic monarchy, 131; rise and 
progress of the land-holding oligarchy, 
132; historical periods when taxes 
were first levied on properiy, 134; 
income tax, 135; inequality of, 136; 
rea! effect produced on the country by 
the proceedings of the landholders in 
1660, why the contrivance to exempt 
the land from taxation so long escaped 
observation, 141; the land tax more 
equal in its proportion to other taxes 
when first levied than it is now, 143. 


M. 

Mechanies institutions, 416 ; origin and 
history of, 418; condition of me- 
chanics institutions at the present time, 
423; reports of, generally irregular 
and incomplete, ib.; Mr Coates’ re- 





port, 426; proportion borne by me- 
chanics to the total number of members 
in an institution, 428; general sta- 
tistics, 429 ; practical suggestions for 
the improvement of mechanics institu- 
tiors, 431; importance of providing 
amusement, id. ; selection of library, 
433; necessity of making the reading 
room attractive, 434; newspapers 
should be admitted, 435; importance 
of cheapness in the rate of contri- 
bution, 436; general character of 
lectures that should be given, 437; 
ways and means of public aid, 439 ; 
establishment of the government schools 
of design formidable rivals to mechan- 
ics institutions, 441 ; external and in- 
ternal causes of failure, 442; list of 
mechanics institutions known to be at 
present in operation, 444. 

Medicine and surgery, 316, 604. 

Miscellaneous, 316, 604; Dictionnaire 
Anglais - Frangais, Francais - Anglais, 
par M. Fleming et par M. Tibbins, 
Didot, 605; the Governess (Knight’s 
Guide to Service), ib.; Woman’s 
Worth, 606; the History of the Town 
of Gravesend and of the Port of Lon- 
don, by R. P. Cruden, 1b.; Life in a 
Sick Room, by Harriet Martineau, 
608; France, her Government, Ad- 
ministration, and Local Organization, 
Exposed and Considered, 611. 

Music, 317, 614; Colour Music, by 
D.D. Jameson, id. 


N. 
Niebubr and the Classical Museum, 178 ; 
defence of, by Dr Smith, ib. ; Classical 
Museum, progress of, 181. 


P. 

Pamphlets, 317, 615; Philosophy and 
Science, 318, 616; Essays on some 
unsettled Questions of  Pulitical 
economy, ib. 

Poetry and the Drama, 317, 617; the 
Poetical Works of Leigh Hust—En- 
glish Songs, and other Minor Poems, 
by Barry Cornwall, ib. ; the Book of 
Scottish Song, 618, 

Politics, 318, 619. 

Parties, the state of, and Earl Spencer, 
257; universal disappointment of the 
country in the Peel administration, 
258; unscrupulous conduct of the 
‘Tories to conciliate support, 260; Sir 
Robert Peel’s policy, 262; disinclina- 
tion to legislate for the relief of the 
poor, 265; Corn-law League, forma- 





INDEX, 


tion of, 269; important free trade 
es of Earl Spencer, 271; princi- 
ples of the League enforced ninety 
years ago by Adam Smith, 274; ob- 
jects of the Anti-League societies, 
275; Ireland Sir Robert Peel’s chief 
difficulty, 277; Mr O’Connell and 
the — movement, 278; changes 
wrought in Cork through Mr O’Con- 
nell’s labours, 280; his confidence in 
the people of Ireland, 283; Irish 
Catholic clergy, 285; necessity for 
reforms in the representative system, 
288; course of the Tories in relation 
to Chinese affairs, 289; comparative 
amount of reform effected by the Whigs 
and Tories during the last half cen- 
tury, 290; Scotch kirk question one 
of the best tests of the capacity of the 
Peel ministry, 291; advantages to be 


Vil 


mental sufferings, ib.; the purely sel- 
fish nature of Macbeth’s character 
strongly developed by the way in 
which he receives the intelligence of 
his lady’s illness and death, 41; in- 
jurious omissions and insertions as at 
present acted—examples of, 43 ; Lady 
Macbeth’s appearance in the discovery 
scene omitted, 44 ; important to the just 
appreciation of her character and the 
ramatic interest of the piece, 46; 
scene between Lenox and Lord omit- 
ted, 47; scene in Macduff's castle, ib. 
48; Malcolm’s concluding speech, 
ib. 50; gross mutilations of the tra- 
gedy introduced by Davenport, 51; 
misconception of various critics and 
actors, of Macbeth’s and Lady Mac- 
beth’s characters, 55 ; personation of 
Lady Macbeth by Mrs Siddons, 67. 


expected from a Spencer administra- | Slave trade and sugar duties, the, 486 ; 


tion, 294. 

Postscript, 296; liberty of public dis- 
cussion, ib.; Van Sandau, 297; the 
corporation of London, 299 ; Foreign 
and Colonial Review, 303; proposed 
new coal duty, 308; post-office re- 
form, 312, 


R. 
Religion, 619. 
Reviews and Periodicals, 619. 


S. 

Shakespearian criticism, Macbeth, 1 ; 
general conception of the character er- 
roneous, 2; in the mind of Macbeth 
himself originated the idea of Duncan’s 
murder, 3; intense selfishness and ab- 
sence of moral principle in Macbeth, as 
shown in his soliloquy, 6 ; leading pecu- 
liarities of Lady Macbeth’s mind, 7; 
her steadiness of purpose strongly con- 
trasts with her husband’s indecision of 
character, 10 ; true nature of Macbeth’s 
nervous perturbation while consummat- 
ing his first great crime, 14; hypocri- 
tical motives he alleges for killing 
the two sleeping attendants, 16; Lady 
Macbeth’s mind oppressed by the 
weight of conscious guilt, 17; not im- 
= in Banquo’s murder, 20; the 


present position of these great national 
questions, 487 ; abolition of the pro- 
tective duties in the present state of 


- things, would be unjust to the West 


Indians, 491 ; attempt to put down the 
slave trade by an armed force a most 
serious error, 493 ; fearful increase of 
cruelty, and mortality to the negroes 
arising therefrom, 494; utter failure of 
the expedition sent out to Africa at the 
national expense, 496; error committed 
at the time the Emancipation Act was 
| my ib.; good and evil resulting 
tom the act, 499; advantage of estab- 
lishing a regular system of free immi- 
gration from Europe, Africa, and 
Hindostan, 501; extract from Mr 
Laird’s book, on the regulations neces- 
sary to be observed, 503 ; favourable 
result of an emigration of Hill Coolies, 
504 ; failures that have hitherto attend- 
ed European immigration might in fu- 
ture be avoided, 506 ; inquiry into what 
the West Indians themselves may do 
to avert their threatened destruction, 
507 ; success of the measures proposed 
entirely dependent on the time given 
for their accomplishment, 509 ; charge 
of inconsistency and hypocrisy urged 
against those who advocate the admis- 
sion of Brazilian sugar, 514. 


anquet scene considered, 21; mis- | Spencer, Earl, and the state of parties, 
257 


represented on the stage, ib.; Mac- 


beth’s sanguinary atrocity, 25; the | Spirit of the Age, by R. H. Horne, 357 ; 


weird sisters, characters of, 26; Mac- 
beth’s final interview with, 31; his 
moral cowardice conspicuous at the 
close of life, 37; opposite character of 
Lady Macbeth, as exemplified in her 





Mr Horne’s published works no test of 
his general capacity for estimating the 
spirits of the age, 360; true genius 
always in advance of its time, 361 ; 
authors universally ill-used, according 





Vill 


to Mr Horne, 362 ; thé booksellers or 
the dramatic reader their “evil genius,” 
363 ; remedy for the evils, 364 ; claim 
of Mr Horne to rank with the drama- 
tists of the Greek and Elizabethan 
ages, ib.; analysis of ‘Cosmo de 
Medici,’ id.; genius, definition of, 
367 ; prominent characteristic of the 
present age, physical progress, 369; 
enumeration of some of the real spirits 
of the age, ib. 370-1 ; Edwin Chadwick, 
one of the most valuable, 372 ; parallel 
drawn by Mr Horne between Hogarth 
and Dickens,374 ; the necessity of cha- 
rity, and not justice, the impression left 
on the mind by the works of Dickens, 
375; Lord Ashley’s ten-hours’ bill dis: 
cussed, 378 ; the lao on Tennyson 
the best in the book, 383 ; the drama, 
according to the author, should be the 
concentrated spirit of the age, 384; 
success of Bulwer as a dramatist, 385 ; 
important services rendered by Ma- 
cready to the drama, 386 ; Mr Horne’s 
reputation not, on the whole, likely to 


~ 
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INDEX. 





be increased by his ‘ New Spirit of the 

Age,’ 387. 

Strafford, a tragedy, 119; historical 
subject mostly incapable of dramatic 
treatment, ib. ; exceptions, 121 ; analy- 
sis of the tragedy, 122; character of 
Strafford falsified, 124; excellence of 
the general writing, 127. : 

The Trinity House, 446; sources from 
which the income of the Trinity House 
is derived, 448 ; act passed in the reign of 
George the Fourth to curb their system 
of mal-administration, 449; neglect of 
the Trinity Board to carry into effect the 
retrenchments recommended in the re- 
port of 1822, 450 ; the authonty under 
which the Trinity Corporation erects 
light-houses, and collects tolls, 451 ; 
abstract of the receipts and expenses of 
the Trinity Corporation in 1840, 452 ; 
scientific incompetency of the ruling 
board, 457. 

Topography, 619 ; Travels and Voyages, 

ib. ; Highlands of Ethiopia, by Major 

Harris, id. 
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